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England slump 


Stage set for a crisis at La Scala 


Outlook page 24 
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leesftn ’ c final deal ISKS? 

second time 



E.GAL action 
against Nick Lee- 
son's former 
bosses is expected 
fo be quickly 
s ' -"’""’ launched by the 
Singaporean authorities ater 
therapy trial and seotenrim; 

S£i«»“nwtnJ« 

Mr Lesson is understood to 

car“ t, ‘ 

Investigators have been 
waiting untU sentence w 
passed on 28-year-old Mr 
JfSf® n before proceed^ 

J?* v 8a ^ 13865 a fiainst his 
immediate superiors. 

K-.IPh^noe lawyer. John 
wi.. has been attempting to 
Play the sympathy card by 
j-ta lining that Mr Leeson has 
^ m Vm^Oy ruined flnan- 
c. Jly He also let slip that Mr 
r^fn's wife. Lisa, had suf- 
fered a miscarriage. 

***** emphasised, "it is 
not disputed [by the prosecu- 
tion] that there are no secret 
profits . 

The offences to which Mr 
Leeson has pleaded guilty 
were committed during a 
series of disastrous share 
deals he carried out from the 
Barings Singapore office 
which eventually resulted in 
lV collapse of the bank with 
looses .:»r mure than £840 mil- 
lion this year. Nine other 
charges, each of which car- 
ries a maximum sentence of 
seven years, have been 
dropped. 

But the Singapore authori- 
ties have announced that they 
have identified other former 
directors who were "grossly 
negligent or wilflUly blind 
and reckless to the truth”. 

Directors being investi- 
gated include James Bax, the 
former Barings regional man- 
ager for Southeast Asia, and 
Simon Jones, the operations 
manager. Both are under- 
stood to be in Singapore 
though their passports have 
been confiscated. 

Investigators are also anx- 
ious to question Peter Norris, 
the former chief executive. He 
is in Britain but could face 
extradition if the Singapore 
authorities compile a strong 
enough case, legal experts 
said yesterday. Legal action 
against them is understood to 
have been put on hold until 



Simon Beavis 
and Chris Barrio 





the case against Mr Leeson 
has been completed. 

After agreeing that Mr Lee- 
son would pay the prosecu- 
tion costs. Mr Koh handed 
prosecutor Lawrence' Ang a 
Midland Bank cheque for 
£50.464 and pledged that the 
remainder of the £70,000 costs 
would be paid soon. Leeson 
had to borrow against his in- 
terest in London properties 


owned by his wife to do so, Mr 
Koh said. 

Mr Koh told the court that 
Leeson was sorry, and "con- 
trary to speculation, there are 
no secret profits. Our client 
has no assets”. Proceeds from 
a £450,000 book deal “will go 
to the agent, the ghostwriter. 
English and German lawyers 
and Singapore counsel.” he 
said. 


Any other likelihood of L ee 
son’s profiting from his noto- 
riety was remote, because a 
writ had been served in Brit- 
ain to strip him of possible 
gains. 

“Any Hollywood movie is 
highly improbable, " he added 
in a reference to reports 
about a possible film featur- 
ing Hugh Grant 
Today’s sentencing of the 


Cult women get five years’ jail 

— — “ — : — — : 1 oamxmnmmmn . 


former Barings trader repre- 
sents a dramatic stage in one 
Cl ty's biggest-ever 
scandals. The 200-year old 
hank collapsed in February 
alter the discovery that Mr 
Leeson had accrued huge 
trading losses by carrying out 
secret and unauthorised deals 
on the Japanese stock 
market 

The losses forced Barings to 


PHOTOGRAPH: BOB LOW 

ask for help from the Bank of 
England. Attempts were made 
to launch a financial 'life, 
boat", but negotiations broke 
down and the bank was 
torcea mto administration. In 
{torch, it was taken over by 
ING, the Dutch Insurance 
group. 

Notebook, page 22; Extt th« 

I dragon, page 23 


RITAINPS electricity 
system has come 
close to collapse for 

the second time in 

four months provoking new 
fears about the relability of 
emergency power procedures 
On November 17 cata- 
strophic failures in the south 
of E n g lan d meant that the fre- 
quency across the whole of 
the national electricity trans- 
mission system fell below 
^ to tory levels putting the 
National Grid two steps away 
from power cuts. 

The incident has also raised 
fears about the reliability of 
D ungen ess, one of the nuclear 
reactors being prepared for 
privatisation next year. The 
failure of the station played a 
Pivotal role in the collapse of 
me grid last month and in an 
earlier, more serious incident 
on July 19. 

A spokesman for the 
National Grid confirmed the 
13 incident last night but 
ranased to discuss it beyond 
msistirgj that customers had 
not suffered. “There was a 
te ofgeneration on Novem- 
ber 17 but no loss of supply to 
customers," he said. 

However it is known that 
there was a severe disruption 
to the entire system on the 
day when electricity supplied 
trom the continent through 
toe Interconnector under the 
Channel was cut by half from 
its normal 2000 megawatt 
capacity. 

The chaos was exacerbated 
when the atomic station at 
Dungeness In Kent accidently 
shut itself down. y 

Sources confirm that the 
Sid's frequency, the rate of 
electric pulses through the 
system, plunged and that 
emergency reserve gas tur- 
bine stations were called on 
to the system. 

The incident is an almost 
exact replica of what oc- 
curred on July 19 when Dun- 
geness again automatically 
shut itself down alter another 
{ eactQ r. SizeweU B in 
i>ufiolk, had gone off the sys- 


tem along with other fossil 
fuel stations. 

On that occasion the col- 
lapse was even more severe 
because there were insuffi- 
cient power supplies in 
reserve and the voltage of the 
system also fell. This meant 
grid engineers were within 
seconds of ordering 
blackouts. 

Disclosure of the latest col- 
lapse comes 10 days before 
toe National Grid is to be 
floated on the Stock Exchange 
and as the Government and 
the nuclear industry are 
working flat out to prepare 
the country's most modem 
reactors, like Danger ess and 
Size well B. for sale. 

Dungeness is out of action 
for scheduled maintenance 
during which the over sensi- 
tive emergency shut-down 
governor" is being replaced. 

«,viu lear ? lectr ic denied 
toat the station had been or- 
dered to stay off the system by 
toe grid until the fault had 
been rectified. A spokes- 
woman also denied there was 
auy plan to close the station 
ahead of privatisation. 

-n jS» week energy and in- 
dustry minister Tim Eggar 
admitted to MPs that Dunge- 
ness had a poor track record. 
£ears about the grid's ability 
to cope with sudden losses of 
power have prompted an 
emergency' inquiry by the op- 
era toons committee of th* 
electricity pool — the trading 
power 111 England 
ana Wales — amid sugges- 
tions that generators may be 
; 6rce< * to pay penalities if 
they fell to deliver power as 
promised. 

There have also been sug- 
gest ion that more power 
stations should be held in 
reserve, a move that could 
push up power prices. 

The south is the most vul- 
nerable to power disruption 
because of the relative pau- 
city of power stations com- 
pared with the Midlands and 
toe north. But Industry’ ex- 
perts say the design of the 
grid means any severe disrup- 
tion in the south has an im- 
mediate knock-on effect 
across the country. 



Christopher Reed 
in Portland, Oregon 

T WO British women who 
spent four years seeking 
Nirvana in a religious 
commune in Oregon, in 
America's Pacific North-west 
now face five years in a US 
federal prison for what they 
did there. 

SalJy-Anne Croft aged 45. 
an accountant and Susan 
Hagen, aged 48, an aromather- 
apist were given the five-year 
sentence for plotting to assas- 
sinate Charles Turner, the US 
federal attorney for the state, 
in 1985. 

Although the planned mur- 
der was never attempted, a 
jurv found the two women I " ~ 

guilty in July, and Judge Mai- Susan Hagen and Saily-Anne Croft ‘most gifted’ disciples 

coim Marsh ruled yesterday] . 

., . - — — h« ranked 


people had been openly hos- 
tile to the sect as a form of 
penance, and hoped that “this 
long story is now over.” 

It is not however. Lawyers 
for the women will appeal 
against the verdict and three 
more ex-disciples living 
abroad are on the official 
wanted list for their alleged 
participation in the conspir- 
acy to murder Mr Turner. 

The length of the sentences 
handed down yesterday may 
also revive arguments of crii- 
}“ in England, including 


Straight up, this 
car’s a death trap 


t - aw rone» Ponegan 


Michael Natt, vehicle exam- 
iner, found old and new 
parts from other cars had 
J®*" badly*' welded. 
a windscreeen from an- 
other make of car had been 

SdhsiV 1 * 2 °?? not fit « 

sK*ffSvjfa s 

adapted 


that the two. who 
third and fourth In seniority 
in the commune under the In- 
dian guru Bhagwan Shree 
Raineesh, eouia have stopped 
the plot- 

He described theni ^ as 
“among the most gifted” *af 
the 4,000 disciples — many 
with university degrees and 
coming from Britain, Ger- 
many, Australia, and Canada 
as well as the US — who as- 
sembled bn the 100 square 
mile former cattle ranch in 
il i none Thfi commune 


1985 to avoid fraud charges. 
He diecl in India in 1990. 

The /two British women, 
who have been on bail m Ore* 
gon since they finally lost a 
four-year fight in Britain 18 
months ago against extradi- 
tion to the 1 US, stood impas- 
sively as the judge passed 
sentence. 

They could have received 
up to 20 years, he told them. 
But he had taken into account 
mere than 100 letters he had 
received, many from Onego- 
Tiiaruy describing’ the. good 


mile rormer — i ~ — t, 

partv 1980s. The commune J mans, describing 1 toe good 
rnfi'msfri when the guru at- works the women had p ear- 
teS^d to flee toe country iq I formed and their humility 


during their 18 months in the 
state awaiting trial and 
sentencing. 

The. two women must pres- 
ent themselves for imprison- 
ment on January 12 and could 
receive one-third" remission 
for good conduct but would 
remain on parole during that 
time. 

Croft declined her opportu- 
nity to address the judge. 
Hagen complimented the 
judge for his "generosity” in 
granting bait 

She added that she h nf * 
triad to contribute to toe com- 
munity in. Oregon, where 


OU can’t get a lot of 
car for £896 these days 
but you might reason- 
ably expect to pick up a 
bice little runner which 
will travel in a straight 
hue. Or at least that’s what 

*» augiaaa, including I Mr ** w *• lots has since 

tord Longford and Lord Scar- from Leeds’ paid £895 fb^a SSI? 6 * 1 *£*****&' admitted 

I ™ **p1£S after SSSElSf 'SSSiiS 
seeing it advertised by Neil of V5Z2S5 ^« er 

smith, a former second- 
hand car dealer, as a “100 
per cant driver”. Unfortu- 
nately, it was not even a 
100 per cent straight 
driver, York magistrates 

^ not in court to "stuart* pSne^Jitteecct «£&* ^Uman, defending. 

K 3 sa,-““ sss'hI®? saffisrsBs 

-aasssss HESS - — - — * 

gument toat although indlvid- death trap * 

uals m America had constitu- "He soon realised some- 
thing was wrong with the 
steering because he kept 
ru nning into the nearside 
verge. Police later took 
measurements between the 
wheel bases and found it 
was 20 mm shorter on the 
nearside than the offside as 
a result of an accident,” he 
said. In addition, PC 


Send a baby box to 
Bosnia this Christmas 


, .-O-™ Mint LUC BVi* 

(fence against the women was' 
poor and an atmosphere of 
animosity would prejudice 
thetriaL 

The judge described the 
torment and anguish" fee 
death plot had caused Mr 
Turner, but the intended vie- 

tmwa s nptincourt to testifr | Stmrt^eVTJrosKu,- 


* involve danger 
of tofary to a person, apSy- 
I a descrip- 

Aon, and foiling to give his 
1 name on a business docu- 

SSPLF® 7?* £500 

and ordered to pay compen- 
sation of £1,184. 

Gilman, defending, 

did his nllpnt aiiAA*u.j 


D isinfectant nappies, washing 
materials - not what you'd 
think of giving someone for 
Christmas. But for a desperate 
mother in Bosnia trying to 
keep her child safe from 

infection, these basic 
essentials would mean 
the world. 

Feed the Children will deliver 
your box directly into the hands 
of mothers in Bosnia - 

many of whom will 

be sheltering in 
freezing schools, 
factories, 
and bombed- 
out houses 
this winter. 

Please send , 
a baby box to Bosnia 
this Christmas -help a 

mother keep her baby safe. 



tional rights to expre.ss 
controversial decisions, when 
these moved from the private 
person toa group and became 
potentially dangerous acts, it 
was clearly illegal and mer- 
ited punishment 
Neither of the accused 
women would speak to fee 
press. 



the salesmen who carried 
out the deal relied mTuS 
recent MOT certificate? 

He said that Mr Smith 
aged 33, did not carry opt a 

his vehicles 
and the only distance th*» 
cars travelled after^e had 

tions was from the trans- 
porter to the car tot areZ^ 
a person who only naia 
^foracar.JfrSiS 
said, could not expect it to 
be m "tip top condition'* 
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2 CHRONICLE/WORLD NEWS 

Inquiry into killing of 86 focuses on neo-Nazis 

Argentine officers 
held for bombing 


Am aranta Wright 
)n Eta cnos Aires, 

Derek Brown In Jftruoalem 
and Leonard Doyle 


T HE Argentine au- 
thorities raided the 
country's largest mili- 
tary barracks yester- 
day. arresting more than a 
dozen soldiers and civilians 
in connection with the bomb- 
ing of a Jewish cultural cen- 
tre which killed 86 people in 

1934. 

The arrests mark a shill in 
the inquiry away from Is- 
lamic extremists towards neo- 
Nazi sympathisers in the Ar- 
gentine military. It follows 
denials by President Carlos 
Menem of any Involvement 
by the armed forces in the 
country's worst terrorist 
attack Officials originally 
blamed the Party of God. the 
radical Lebanese group sup- 
ported by Iran, but were 
never able to establish a link. 

Serving and retired mili- 
tary officers and a number of 
civilians were held in 12 sepa- 
rate raids yesterday. Explo- 
sives found at some of their 
homes were linked to the car 
bomb which wrecked the 
Amia Jewish centre in Bue- 
nos Aires. 

.Judge Juan Jose Galeano, 
who is heading the investiga- 
tion, said last night that he 
had ordered the raids after 


arms and explosives were 
found in other locations. The 
arrests came exactly- 500 days 
after the July 18, 1994, bomb- 
ing and followed heavy pres- 
sure from local and interna- 
tional Jewish co mmunities . 1 
The government has also 
been under attack for the fail- 1 
ure of its investigation into 
the 1992 car-bombing of the Is- 
raeli embassy in Buenos 
Aires, which killed 29 people, i 
No one has been arrested. 

The bombers' target in 1994 I 
appears to have been Project 1 
witness, a research group | 
which exposed how a succes- 
sion of Argentine govern- 
ments gave refuge to more 
than 1,000 Nazis who escaped 
to South America after the 
second world war. 

Anti-Semitism has deep 
roots in Argentina's military 
and police forces and the 
country has a long record of 
harbouring neo-Nazis and 
sympathisers. It took until 
last month for the authorities 
to extradite the ex-SS Cap- 
tain Erich Priebke, aged 88, to 
Italy for his role in an atroc- 
ity at the Ardeatine Caves on 
the outskirts of Rome in 1944. 
He was only the third of at 
least 16 Nazis known to have 
lived in Argentina to have 
been arrested. 

In the immediate aftermath 
of the cultural centre bomb- 
ing. there was extensive cov- 
erage in Israel of the plight of 


Argentina's 250,000 Jews, the 
biggest Jewish co mmunit y in 
Latin America. There are 
some 70,000 Israelis of Argen- 
tine origin. 

While huge numbers of Ar- 
gentinians demonstrated 
against the outrage, there was 
also an undertow of anti-semi- 
tism — traced by some to the 
admiration In which the 
country's post-war dictator, 
Juan Peron, held the Nazis. In 
1994 swastikas were scrawled 
on walls in the Buenos Aires 
district of Ones, home to 
many Jews, and bereaved rel- 
atives of the bomb victims 
received taunting phone calls. 

No official Israeli reaction 
was immediately available 
and news bulletins on Israel 
Radio carried only brief 
accounts. 

Much has been made of 
President Menem’s back- 
ground as the son of Syrian 
immigrants and a convert 
from Islam to Catholicism. Al- 
though portrayed as a 
staunchly pro-Western leader 
and genuinely sympathetic to 
Israel, he is also said to be 
close to more dubious immi- 
grants from the Middle East. 

Most Israelis assume that 
the 1992 and 1994 bombings 
were the work of Islamist mil- 
itants. backed by Iran and 
perhaps also Syria. But Israe- 
lis are also aware of the influ- 
ence of the far right in 
Argentina. 
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Buthelezi ‘had 
link to third 
force killers’ 


David Beresford 
in Johannesburg 


T HE political survival of 
the Zulu leader. Chief 
Mangosuthu Buthelezi, 
was thrown into question yes- 
terday with the release of the 
murder Indictment against 
South Africa’s former minis- 
ter of defence, Magnus Malan, 
and 19 others. 

The indictment was put to 
General Malan and the others 
in the heavily guarded Dur- 
ban regional court The 20, 
who have "not been charge- 
d,are due for trial in the Dor- 
ban supreme court on March 
4. They are all on bail. 

It appears to detail the orl- 


Mubarak’s party disgraced by landslide victory as threat of violence grows 


David Hirst in Cairo 


P RESIDENT Mubarak'S 
ruling National Demo- 
cratic Paris' (NDP) has won 
an election victory so com- 
plete — and improbable — 


that it amounts to a grievous 
blow to the standing of his In- 
creasingly unpopular regime. 

In a climate of mistrust be- 
tween the state and anti-gov- 
ernment parties, the entire 
opposition, largely backed up 
by neutral observers, has de- 


nounced what it calls a trav- 
esty of democracy. Moderates 
have warned that the election 
will convince young people 
that reform cannot be 
achieved by peaceful means 
and encourage them to resort 
to violence. 


“The legitimacy of the 
regime has fallen," ran the 
headline in the newspaper Al- 
Sha’b yesterday, a sentiment 
that spreads for beyond the 
pro-Islamist Labour party of 
which it is the mouthpiece. 
“The scandal has reached its 



Happy return .. . . Margatit Bar-Shefi. the only woman held in connection with the 
murder of the Israeli prime minister, Yitzhak Rabin, is welcomed home to the West Bank 
Beit El Jewish settlement alter her release yesterday. She remains under house arrest 


Tienie Groenewald, to ask for 
help in combating the African 
National Congress and the 
United Democratic Front 

The indictment- says Chief 
Buthelezi asked for the estab- 
lishment of intelligence, pro- 
paganda and paramilitary 
forces in his homeland of 
KwaZulu, including “a small, 
full-time offensive unit which 
can be used covertly against 
theANCandUDF." 

The requests were, passed 
up the line of command to 
Gen Malan. On December 20. 
1985 “an extraordinary meet- 
ing of the state security coun- 
cil” was called in Cape Town 
to discuss the chiefs ap- 
proach, the indictment says. 

After further meetings, 200 


Protection wanted 
as planners ‘can 
be charged with 
a capital crime’ 




limits,'' it wrote, “which is 
perhaps a sign that the 
tyrants will foil soon too." 

At a press conferera» yester- 
day. the interior minister; Has- 
san Al-Alfi, said not all results 
had come in. bat from those 
that had, it seemed that opposi- 


tion parties — including toe 
technically illegal but powerful 
Muslim Brotherhood — had 
foiled to win a seat The NDP 
had wan 123 out of 138 so for 
decided in the 444-member 
People's Assembly. The other 
winners were “independent”. 
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The weather in Europe 


Television and radio — Saturday 


Television and radio — Sunday 
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European weather outlook 


High pressure centred over the Gutt ot Bothnia 
now controls Hie weather over the whole d 
Scandinavia. H will be dry and cold with largely 
dear skies, although parted the Norwegian coast 
will be cloudy. Max temps zero to -4C In the south. 
-12 to -18 In the northern interior. 

Low Countries, Qtnuaf, Austria, 


The Scandinavian high continues to dominate: 
which means most places will stay dry although 
doud and mist wilt be extensive and there may be 
a little local drizzle. Fog over hills. Max temps 2 to 
8 C. 


A weak ridge extends from the Scandinavian anti- 
cyclone, helping to maintain the generally dry 
weather with lignt winds. Morning tog will be slow 
b clear, with sunny spells commed to the south 
and south-west Some rein Is likely in Brittany. 
Max temp ranging from dC In the east to 12 in the 
south. 


High pressure covets Iberia, and as 9 result today 
should be mostly dry with sunshine in places espe- 
cially In the south and east. Light winds. Max temp 
12-16C, but up to 18-19C on the Costas. 

IWT 


A trough Ot low pressure over the Balkans will 
bring showery rain to pans d northern and east- 
ern Italy, but the west and south should be dry and 
brighL Fog in Lombardy may Unger. Max temp 7- 
10C in the north, 13-17C elsewhere. 

Or e e c e i ■ 


A slack low pressure area will maintain unsettled 
weather with sporadic outbreaks ot thundery rain 
and limited sunny Intervals. N«M cold, though; max 
lemos 13-18C. 


Him Mown Wwutwr. 800 SuperTBd. 
840 Willy Fob- ojjh The Addome Family. 
B0O The N&w Adventures tt Superman. 
10.1 a Uva And Kicking. 1.11 Weather. 
1.19 Grandstand, uo Nam; Wnwftar. 
0130 Regions) Nnj And Woolhtr US 
Dad’s Army. 7.09 Am Davidson's 
Generation Gome. 9 jOO Noel's House 
Party. 800 Tte NaSlond Lottery Uva MB 
Casualty. (9B News And Sport Weatatt-. 
mis mm Natural SehKUon. 11 . 44 s 
Had] CM The Day. 1299 The Stand Up 
$Mw. 195 FUfc BOy Two Ham. 340 
Weather. 34M Close. 


9u09an Open University: Preparatory 
Maths: Algebra. A-tO Rural Mia — A 
Vulnerable LUe. MS Pram From 
Environmental Management 1099 Open 
Advice: Science Skids 1190 Chanafcya. 
1190 VW80 Byte. 1190 Network East 
1290 BoOywood Or Bust. 1390 Flm 85 
With Barry Norman. 190 HUft Fort 
Apache. 399 n* Legend Ot Tim Loot 

9.10 The Oorah Winfrey Snow. 990 
TTJTP2. 505 Snooker. 790 One Man And 
His Dog. BAG News And Sport Weamer. 
990 Assignment exn tx 1 two screen 
TWar Nervous Energy. 1199 Haw t Oat 
News Far You. 1X19 Later with Joots 
Holland. 190 Snooker. 290 Clone 
BBC Prime 

• Maim 

890am BBC Worid News. 890 Rainbow. 
©AS Creepy CrawHes. TjOO The Rraan Of 
Doganan. 799 The Raaty HW G Mb To 
Brea*. 700 The Wind In The WBows. 8.10 
EBua Pear. 999 Mike And Angela 899 Dr 
ma 900 tot Chafe &» Best Of Kttcy. 
1090 The Beet 01 Anne And Mck. 1299 
The Befit C* Pebble MID. 1290 Pm Win 
Prizes. 130 Easterners. &OOMfei And 
Angola 390 Count DuckUa 050 Dr Who. 
4.15 Dad's Army 44S Pea Win Prizes. 829 
Prime WoaOwr. 800 Casta. BOOBBC 
worla News 990 How To Be A LUe SU 
930 S*9e B Lucky. 730 Noels Mouse Party. 
830 Casualty 998 ftlme Weetfwr. 830 A 
QurMkXl Ot Sport 830 The VB» 1030 The 
Newr-QWLSuwiay Show. 1090 Top O The 
Pops. 1 130 The You* One* 1190 Later 
WMt Joota Holland. 1290 The BW Chiribus. 
190 Casting. 190 Pete Win Prizes. 290 
Beet Of Nbpy. 390 Best 0> Anne And Hdi 

5.10 Tho Best or p&x*> Mat. 

BTC Work! 

• Eutstut 

IUMhi BBC World News. 990 The Late 
Show 730 World News. 7.19 Everyman. 
830 world Haadttnea 835 Thatcher. Tho 
Past To Power. BuDO World Nona. 899 
Tima Out Holiday, 1030 World Headfties. 
1039 Hortonn 1130 World News. 1190 
Bruatn In View. 1230 World Hcodtaeo. 
1239 Wo Have Ways Or Making You ThltA. 
130 work! News. 190 Wtorkl News Week. 
230 Work] News. 299 Time Out FHm'9S 
330 World HoadtawE. 335 Assignment. 
430 Wwtt News, 495 Tima Out One Foot 
to Tire Pan. 930 Work! News. 599 Time 
Out The Oodies Show. 830 World News. 
990 World News Week. 730 Wort! News. 
790 The Late Show. anoWatd HeMSnaa. 
BJOS Hortr on. 030 W*U NOwa. 895 Time 
Out Top Gear. 1030 Work! Nam. 1029 
World Business Review. 1130 World News. 
1195 WbrU Businas Renew. 1230 World 
News. 1235 Inda Business Report 130 
World New. 199 World Business Renew 
230 nbrfd Nbhsl 295 India Sustrwss 
ReMti. 330 World New. 399 World 
Business Rnvtew. 430 Work* News. 495 
Ttaw Or* Food And Drink. 930 World 
News. 930 awun In View. 


9Q.434JB MHc 198 kHz (iSUj . 

TjBOam Nm Brtsttaa 7.10 Farming 
Today. 730 Prayer tor the Day. 799 
Weather. 830 Today. 898 Weather. 
1030 (FM> News. 1030 (LW) Test Match 
: SpeclaL 1039 (FM) Sport on 4. 1090 
fFMj Breakaway. 1130 (FM) News Loose 
Enas. 1230 (FM) News; The Week In 
Westminster 1290 {FM) EuropfiHe. 130 
IFlii Money flax. 199 (FM) Tm Sorry 1 
Haven! a ctu* 198 (FM) Weether 230 
IFM) News. 2.10 (FM) Any Questions? 
295 Shipping Forecast 330 News Any 
Answer?? 330 (LW) Teat Match Special. 
390 Saturday Playhouse: Hie Distance 
bowman die Stars. 530 News; Strang 
Impressions. 590 3den» Now. 830 File 
on 4. 830 Dueanwi Country, 990 
Shipping Forecast 635 WeaBwr. T30 
S« □ -Clock Neon. 739 Week Endtag. 
790 Ad Ub. 890 Kaleidoncope Feature. 
890 Snkirday Night Theatre; The Watvas 
of WBIoughby ChesS 1030 Musk: hi 

Mind. 1030 Ten to Ten. 1099 Weather. 
1130 News 11.15 Wort d Mouth. 

1199 Eight ot the Best 1230 Personal 
Records. 1230 The ChranfcM of CJgvta. 
130 News. 130 The Late Stay. 1A8 
Shipping Forecast 230 A» World Sendee. 

BBC World Servica 

730wn Nswedav. 730 Fourth Erato 799 ' 
On Bcraen. 830 Wbrtd News &15 From 
TraWeakf.es 890 People And PoWca. 

B30 Wvm News. B.1oU9rdi0fRiJh 
8.15 A JoSy Good Show. 1030 World 
News. 1D0B World Buslnew Report. IBM 
You ate Your Bones. 1<MK Sport* 

Routeup. 1130 Nmatesk, 1130 BBC 
Btgftdr Pop Yter*. 1199 L4Mf Wm 
America. 1230 Newton*. 1239MBrx«an 
mmegaztoe. 130 World News 135 
Wbrid Busmen Review 1.16 Brtokt Today 
130 CoumerpblnL 230 Nswrfair. *oo 
World News J3S SpertnmrkL 430 wand 
News 935 SpormwkL 530 World News 
0.19 Spcvttvrartd untnued- 990 News ta 
Qemwn, 930 News Summary. 031 
WMkote. 090 Anlmaia 01 Power. 635 
Snorts Fkuvtuo 730 Nemdoak. 730 


Science In AcUoa 830 Worid New®. B3S 
Pom Our Omn Comapondani 825 Book 
Choice. B90 CountsrpcM. 830 Newshau-. 
1030 World Nawe. 1035 Warid Btatanss 
Rariew. 1CK1S Britten Today. 1090 
Meridan. 1130 Nevmdeek. 1130 (toy of 
toe Week: Dante Aux Camekn. 1290 Jazz 
Now and Then 1295 Seven Days. 130 
Newodesk. 190 The Learning World. 199 
Britain Today. 230 Work! News 2.10 Press 
Review. ziOSomBbyls 220 From Our 
Own Correspondent 230 WWe On. 830 
Newsdey 330 The Ed Stevwt Show 430 
VkrU Nmv& 4.19 Spam RouiriufL 430 
Fourth Estate 495 ScMtoca View. 490 
Waveomde. BOO NewadeaK 830tenrt 
Story. 399 hie MUUracfc Sesslcxs. 530 
Nawsdey. 830 WeekmL 

Tlw Movtw Choonel 

•Am 

730 KooHlght Parade. 830 LanhearL 
1030 The Phantom 01 The Opera. 1130 
Mr Blandtaga Bunds Hit Dream House. 

130 Wayne e World 2 330 A Place For 
Amie. 830 Snowbound: The Jun Arte 
Jenriler Stotoa Story. 730 Batman 830 
Wayne's World 2. 1130 The Dark Halt 
139 Live Wire. 230 The Mighty Quinn. 
4.10 Over The Line. 

SfcylKwrlM 

• Astra 

730 Showcase. 830 Gaslight. 1130 The 
ParteotontoL 1290 The Age Ot innocence. 
330 The Rearm 01 ironside. 930 The Spy 
ta The (keen Hat 730 Can Of The Wlfct 
890 The Age 01 Innocence 1130 Bonng 
Helena. 1299 Prelude Tb Lwe. 2.15 
Broken Promises: Taking Emily Sack. 399 
LnepcxL 5.15 Call Of The Wild. 

BfcyWov*— OoM 

• Astra 

930 Blonde Venus. 730 This Island 
Earth. 830 Iceman. 1130 A Bridge 
Too Far. 230 The Day Of The Locust 
435 Close. 

Shy Sports 

• Astra 

830 Gl Bette Work) Sport BpedaL 830 
Racing News. 830 Souto Africa Vs 
England: imomattpoal Cricket 430 Sports 
Saturday FoptbaH Update 930 FA Cup 2nd 
Round Special Ptoe 2nd Round mrfVkXito — 
Live. 1030 Intemaitonal Cricket HghHgna. 
1230 Ructoy union Update. 230 toe 
Warriors: B & H Final 830 Close. 

Eurpopott 

•Aatra/EuMiat 

830 Ba*&toaU. 030 Eurafun. B30 
Trtatoton. 1030 Swtmmlng. 1130 Rally. 
1230 Live Snowfloaititag. 130 Alpha 
SkUng. 230 Uva CnwvCoumry 430 
Tennis. 930 Swtmmlng. 730 Live Alpine 
Skftag. 730 Live Alpine Skiing 830 Truck 
Racing 1030 Swtmmma 1130 Boxing 
1230 SM Jumping 130 UW erna u c nfl l 
Motorsooria Report. 230 CtOM 

Sky One 

• Akira 

830 Postcards From The Hedge. 1030 
GlwuFLashed. 1330 Shocd 130 World 
Wrestling Federation Mania. 230 Tho Hll 
Mbc. 230 Wdndar Woman. 430 Orowtag 
Pains. 430 Fam«y Ties. 930 Hung Fu, 
Hye Legend Continues 930 Tho Young 
Indiana Jones CtironlcfeB. 730 World 
Wrestling Federation Superstars. 930 
Robocog 930 VR 5 1030 Cops I. 

1030 The Serial KHlem. 1130 Dream 
On 1130 Tales From The Crypt 1230 
The Movie Show. 1230 Forever Knight 
130 WKRP In Cincinnati. 230 Saturday 
Night uva 330 Hit Mix Long Play. 


• Astra 

800 Lassie 83S Going Fcr Odd. 830 
The Pink Pansier Show. 830 Wsrtfilp. 

1000 Sacra Army f130NMghbcura 
Omnibus. 130 FWr High Noon. 290 Tho 
Beal 01 Top 01 The Pops. 5.15 EaslEnders 
Omnibus 830 Doctor At The Top 035 Fan 
Ana rase 01 Reginald Perrin. 7,10 Franc* 
Fields. 790 k Ain't Halt HM. Mum 810 The 
Lute Song- 840 Broad. 810 Van dor Vafc 
1030 Fkm. Dirty Rotten Scouttereta. 1230 
F»nr The WWsde Blower. 2.10 The Album 
Show: 330 Srapptap. 

MBC Super Cteennel 

•AstrafEutoiSte 

730 The McLaughlin Group. 730 Hello 
Austria. Hello Vienna. 830 ITN World 
News. 830 Europe Journal. 830 
Cybarschool. 1030 Ushuala. 1130 
Super Shop 1230 Days Cup Tmnte. 
930 Go It Skills Challenge. 430 Iron 
Man — iron Woman. 530 NHL Power 
Week. 830 News. 830 AV Cwnbu 
730 The Best 01 The Safina scon 
Show. 830 Dateline international. 830 
Nm 10-00 The Tonight Shew With Jay 
Lotto. 1130 NCAA Men's Basketball 
Fmal. 1230 Law Night Wltn Conan 
O'Brien. 130 Tafltlif Blues. 130 The 
Tonight Show With Jay Lend. 230 Late 
Hgnt With Conan O'Brien. 230 Talkin' 
Btue& 430 Rivero Live. 930 
International Busmen View 930 NBC 
News, 830 NBC News 

Ptowwiy 

•AstrsonMaai 

930 Around Whicker s World. (MW 
Around Whicker s World. 730 Around 
Whtefcer'a WbrW — The UHfman 
Package. 830 Around Whlehar's Warid 
— The Ukknate Package. 830 Around 
Whisker's World. 1030 Frontline 1030 
Secret Weapons 1130 Seven wonders 
Of The World. 1230 Chrome Dreams 
130 Close. 


OOSan Match a The Day. 8.15 Thto 
MuKmeda BitetofflE. 830 Breeldaet Wlh 
Frost 1030 The Promise a His Glory. 
11.15 See Heart 1195 Suenos — World 
Spanish. 1230 The irto Hour. 130 
CottakyFSe 130 On The Record. 230 
EeaEndsrs. The Smash tots Poll 
Wtaners' Party 1BBS. 939 The Bookworm. 
939 The Ctolhea Show. 830 The Groat 
Antiques Hunt 730 News; Weather. 730 
Reponal Noun. 739 Songs a Praise. 830 
JwMWm. 830 Shtn wB pp U fi 830 Tra 
Vicar Q Dtotoy. 800 News: Weatov 1009 
The Affair. 1139 Heart Of The Mate. 
12.19 F8lfc Private Lite Of Sherlock 
Holmes. 2.16 Weatoer. 230 Close. 


03Om Tafcti Of The Tooth Fairies. 035 
The Advenuree Ot Stoppy. SuOO PUtydayw 
830 Moramer And AraheL 835 Jacknnory. 
830 Bltaa. 1039 The Animate Of Fartolng 
Wood. 1 030 Sketoion WantoTO. 1035 
Treifef Bug- 1130 Grange Hit 1130 The 
Queen's Nose, 12.19 Growing Up WfeL 
1290 Star Trek: 130 The Sunday Show. 
2.15 The O Zone. 230 Begfcsiaf pro- 
grammea 230 Sridaker. 830 Rugby 
SpedaL 730 The Trials Of Ute 730 On 
The Read Aram. 830 The WHemas 
Years. 820 The Money Piugtaiiine. 1030 
VICBria Wood As Seen On TV. 1030 The 
Mra Merton Show. 1130 Snooker. 1220 
nub Sonaltaa 230 Ctose. 830 The 
Learning Zone. 

BBC Prim* 

• Internal 

830aia BBC World New. 830 
Rainbow. 895 Melvin And Maureen's 
Uuatc-A-Grams 730 Coral Wand. 739 
Count Duckuia. 730 The Ail Electric 
Amusement Arcade 8.1 9 Bhia Peior. 
890 Wild And Crazy KUo 839 Or 
Who. 830 Baal 01 Kllioy. 1030 The 
Best 01 Anne And Nick. 1235 The Beal 
Of Pebble Min. 1230 Prime Weather. 
130 The Gran! Antiques Hum. 190 The 
Bill. 230 CeaUes. 930 Blue Pole*. 

839 The Return Ot Dogtanlan. 2.90 Or 
Who. 430 The Great Antiques Hunt 
830 Prime Weather 939 Tho World At 
War. 830 BBC World News. 830 Nate 
Of Kin. 730 099. 739 Prime Weather. 
830 The Lost Language 01 Cranes. 

830 Omnibus. 1025 Scrips Or Praise. 
1130 The Vibe. 1130 The Never On A 
Sunday Show. 1230 Top Of The Papa. 
1230 Eaetendero Omnibus. 139 Dad's 
Army 239 Best Of Kiiroy. 3.15 The 
Best Of Anne And Nick. 9.10 The Beat 
Of Pebble Mill. US Prune Weather. 

BBC World 


OOOsoi BBC World News. 93B tatfla 
Business Report 730 World News. 730 
World Business Week. OOOWortq 
Haodknes. 935 Assignment 830 World 
News. B3BTIme Out The Ctothoe Show 
1030 World News. 1&15 Everyman 
1 130 World Mol 1130 The Late Shew*. 
1230 World Headknea. 1235 Thafctar 
The Pato To Power. 130 World Heat* toes. 
135 Breakfasl WKh Frost 230 World 
i News. 239 Time Out Top Gear. 930 World 
HtMKfSnes. 339 Horizon. 430 Mfcrfd News 
438 Tima Out Hobday. 800 world News. 
835 Time Our Food And onto. 930 World 
News. 0L2O On The Recant 700 Wart) 
Nows. 730 Britain In View. 830 World 
HeadSnea. 836 We Have Ways Of MaUng 
You Thk*. 830 Wbrtd News 939 TViffi 
Out One Foot In The Past 1030 World 
Report 1130 vtarid News. 1139 world 
Bustoses Rapori 1330 Wand News 1239 
The Money Programme. 130 World Nows. 
139 Wbrtd Business Report 230 World 
New 239 The Monf* P rogr am m e. 330 
World News. 825 Westd Bustoses Report 
430 World Now* 42S Time Out 
Tomorrow^ World. 800 Neueday. 

BawHo 4 

SOW.d Mte T9B kHz <15Mf 
730m News BraArtg. 7,10 Sometolng 
Understood. 70S toeatoer. 830 News. 

8.10 aindey Papers. 8.15 The Living 
World. 840 Srnday. 800 The Week's Good 
Cause. 835 Weetiwr. 1030 (FM) Nows. 
1030 (LW] Teat Moftta Special 10-10 (FM| 
Sunday Papers. 1815 (FM) Late from 
America. 1030 (FM) Mwnhg Service. 
11.18 (FM} The Arerars. ia.15 (FM) 
Medhanwave. 1295 (FM) Four Comas. 
1.19 (FM) Desert bland Obcs 109 (FM) 
WMtoer. 230 (FM) The World Two 
Weekend. 200 SMoptag Forecast. 330 
(LW) Teal Math SpedaL 330 (FMi 
Gansenars' Ouasttan Time. 330 (FM) The 
Ctaasto Serial; Bameby Rudge. 420 (FM) 
Pick of toe Week. 5.18 Amaya*. 830 News 
American Beauty. 820 Pottoy Pleeael 830 
Shipping Forooxit ass WenBier. 730 Si* 
a Dock News- 7.19 FoBdbBf*. 730 hi 
Buetaees. 830 ChUren'e BBC Raaa « 
Pete Pan. 830 Artsa and Admirers. B30 
ILWty Sueflra -*■ Wbrtd SpanUL UO (FM) 
The Naim hflstory Piogratrsna. 830 (FM) 
arong mureBa k aia. 848 (LW) The Ffendi 
Expertence. 1030 |RM) Bird Pecktag ftrise 
anti Three Partis Wine. 1849 (LW) Short 
Stories In Frenctk 1020 |FM> Ccattaa ne 
Earth. 1030 (LW) When in 9^. 1008 
Weaner. T130 News. 11.19 Medicine 
Now. 1145 Eureka. 12,18 In OonamWe. 
1249 Seeds ct Felti IMNbws. f 30 The 
Late Story: WO He Last he Weekend? 148 
Shipping Forecast. 330 As World Sendee. 

BBC World Swlw 

730am NevreSay. 730 Jazz Rw The 
Asking. 800 World News. 8,15 Gtobaf 
Cencams. 830 From Ctor Own 
CorTBs p endent &J0 Write On. 830 World 
News. 9,10 Wonis d FaBw 8.15 iram ara 
US. 1030 work! News. 1035 Wbrtd 

Busawss Review. 10.15 hi Prow of God. 
1045 atom ROundun 11JSO Nswadesk. 


1100 BBC Eng**. 1148 Short Story. 
1230 Nemdate. 1220 Jazz Fir The 
Asking. 130 WorU News. 139 Wbrtd 
Braktoas BrieL 1.15 Britain Today. 100 
Anyth rig Goes. 230 Nawshour. 230 Newt 
Summary. 801 A Jolly Good Stow. 149 
Letter From Amartoo. 430 World New®. 
439 Spcvte Roundup. 41 9 Them and Us. 
930 Wbrid Nam. &15 Fbteth Estea. 900 
News hi Goman. OOQ Europe Today. 900 
Sound** A4B Sports Roundup: 730 
Newsdeok. 700 Play Of The Waste Dame 
Aux CameHaa. 820 The Ed Stawnl Show. 
830 NeHBhour. lOODWOriONawa. 1030 
World Bustoses Brief. 10.13 Britata Today. 
1020 You ate You Boneo. 1130 
Nmedask. S10O Lete From America. 

11 43 Sports Rouxkip. 1230 World News. 
12.10 VokeBasL 12.1* The Vintage Chart 
Show. 1249 Wfwegufcfe. 1209 Beofc 
Cnofca 130 Newsdeak. 100 The Mu»vw2 
Seestare 143 Britain Today. 230 World 
N o na, 2.10 Proas RcMew. 2.10 Anknato Of 
Rower. 220 Anytotag Goes. 830 Nowaday. 
800 Composer cltoe Manta. 430 World 
Nans. 4.19 Spors Rouxtaffx 420 Joa Far 
The Aakaig. 930 New e dse k . 820 Europe 
Today. 830 Nowaday. 900 Europe Today. 
The Movie Channel 

• Astra 

730 Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? 
•30 Robmaon Cnmoe. 1030 Swss 
Family RoMneon. 1130 Tokyo Alter DarK 
130 A Time To Heel. 830 On The 
Buses. 930 Labor Cif Love: The Arietta 
Schweitzer Story. 730 Cagney And 
Lacey The Rearrv 830 Twilight Zone: 
Rod Sorting's Lost Claeoica. 1130 
Tombstone. 1.10 Mod Dog And Glory. 
200 After Midnight 429 StoryvHJe. 

Sky Bovtw 

• Astra 

730 Showcase. 930 Waterloo Bridge. 
1130 Another Stakeout 130 Are You 
Being Served? 830 An American 
Christmas CaroL 530 I Spy Returns. 
800 Thunderbolt. 830 Beethoven's 
2nd. 1020 Another SiakeouL 1220 
The Movie Show. 1200 Tom And Vtv. 
205 Bitter Harvest. 400 Fair Game. 
Sky Mowtea QoM 

• Astra 

130 The Diary a Anne Rank. 300 
Coiairy Old 505 Oamelrius And The 
Gladiatoro. T-ao Madame X. 930 Red 
Sfxnacn. 1130 Papuan. 125 Children Of 
Tho Corn. 8.15 The Appatoosa. 400 Close. 

Sky Sports 

■ Astra 

830 Waters ports World. 830 South 
Atrica v England- International Cricket. 
400 Davie Cup Tennis FlnaL 830 
London v Wigan: The Big League. 103 a 
NFL Football: Oakland Raiders v Kansas 
City Chiefs. 130 Football. 330 Close. 
Eurosport 

• Astra/Eutefsai 

800 FodObB. 1030 Crow-Country. 1O0O 
Swimming. 1100 Sto jumping. 1220 Live 
Snowboarding. 100 Alpine SkUng. 200 
Lh* Tennis 430 Aarataca 430 
Swrmnwyj 730 Lne Atpmo Suing. 930 

Nwwiaku. boo Aerobics. icuWSwfcnmtaa 

1130 Bavtag. 1200 9«1 Jumptau. 100 
Otymptc Magazine iJOCbw. 

Sky One 

• Astra 

830 Hour Of Power. 030 GhouUjEdied. 
1130 Shoon 1230 FMkards From The 
Hedge. 230 The Hk MOr 030 Dukes Of 
Hazard. 430 Star Trek. Voyager 930 
World Wrestling Federation Action Zo no. 

830 Great Escapes. 820 Mighty Morphln 
Power Rangers. 730 The Simpsons. 700 
The Simpsons. 830 Beverly Hills 902 IQ. 
830 Star Trek Voyager. 1030 
Hghtander 1 130 Renegade. 1230 LA 
Law. 130 Sne-Wolf 01 London. 230 
Comic Stop Live 330 H« mu Long Play. 

UK Gold 

•tea 

830 Lassie. 828 Gong For GokL 844 
Soring And Ausum 8.1 a And Mother 
Makes Five. 840 Bless This House. 10.10 
Wran The Boat Comes In. 11.10 Dr Wt® 

And Tho Face 01 Evil 130 The Cenwon 
Wotoh. 108 B AbiT Half HoL Mum. 2JOO 
Film Tlw tocress File. 305 The BiR 
□mnfbua. 0.15 BwgwK 720 Soma 
Molhera Do 'A ve Bn. 83o The Paul 
Daniels Magic snow. 030 Howards' Wav. 

. 1030 Minder. 113 s The BooMorMnuse 
Gnow. 12.10 Special Brandi 1.10 The Mad 
Death. 2.10 PubSc Eye. 839 9iop(dng. 

MBC Soper Channel 

• *»d/B9otaat 

730 Sklcffy Bustaosa 700 iMmem 830 
taspeation. 830 News. 800 PralRes. 1030 
Siper 9 zr SM Meet The Proas. <UJO 
News. 800 VUectetobnl 730 Wine 
Express. 700 Ssltaa Scos Show. 800 Q9& 
Emmy Awanfa. 800 News 1400 jw Letto 
1130 Aiktenen ConsuHng Want) 
Championship Of Goa 1230 Lata Mght wnh 
Conan OBnen. 130 rater jbh. 10 a Jay 
Lena 220 Lite N^nWNi Conen Obridn. 

800 Team- Jazz. 430 Rivera Uva. 530 
The McLaughln Group. 500 NBC News. 

830 Weekly Btakiese. 800 NEC Neao. 

Phoowry 

•Aftraflriteisa! 

530 Baffle Stations 830 Secret Weapons 
800 wan in Pbko 730 Special Forces 
700 Stale Of Alert 800 Molds Of Armour. 
800 Top Marques. 830 Deactiy Australians 
800 Vbyager. 1030 The LzO. 1000 UNra 
SOonce 1130 Science Detectives 1109 
Ca K MCtknu 2 1230 Journal ijOOCtoae 
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rrench general sparks Sarajevo furore 


jy^B^TrinSar,!^,- 


T HE French command- 
*Tj£ ? nited Nations 
forces m Sarajevo has 
launched a fierce 
diacK on the Balkan peace 

deal, prompt mgVBosnt^ 

ca^Sl h WlthdrawaI from ‘the 
j_.9* nera l Jean-Rene Bache- 
* S* e a S ree ®ent 

lS?S!2 m pWon. Ohio. 
£52* f® « “cynical" fudge 
S“ ored to President Clin- 
ton s re-election campaign 
„ K- e . questioned clauses 
Ser *-tahab- 
Jted parts of Sarajevo to the 
««*njan government arguing 
that they would cause a Serb 


exodus and create -unten- 
able conditions for the multi- 
national forces charged with 
implementing the agreement 
He said; -If the TSerb] army 
must withdraw, thousands of 

£ M S, ans wUJ flee - There is 
hardly any doubt that before 
going, the Serbs will employ 
scorched earth tactics . I 
refuse [to allow] my soldiers 
[tol be condemned to watch ! 
an exodus of Serbs who will 
bum their houses before leav- 
| mg - - - If the Serbs remain by 
force. [I will not let] the Bos- 
nians and the Americans put 
the blame on the French for 
the failure to carry out the 
plan. 

The vanguard of the 60,000- 
strong implementation force 
is due in Bosnia next week. 


Nato sources said yesterday 
that the first 2 no logistics ex- 
perts could leave Germany 
today. 

,o'£? £ W fDrce wiiI include 
12.000 French troops, who will 
patrol southern Bosnia and 
Sarajevo. Many of them will 
be drawn from the French UN 
force already in Bosnia. 

Evoking the patron saint of 
m-nch military honour. Gen 
Bachelet told a group of jour- 
nalists that General De Gaulle 
would have “slammed the 
door on Dayton. 

The interview was published 
yesterday in several French 
dailies, two days after Pre&l- 
dOTt Jacques Chirac wrote to 
President Clinton calling for 
tetter security guarantees for 
the Sarajevan Serbs. The 


apparently co-ordinated 
French campaign to pick holes 
m the settlement a fortnight 
before its scheduled signing in 
Paris has infuriated the Sara- 
jevo government 
“This forces us to ask Nato 
to restudy its plan by which 
trench forces are going to im- 
plement the agreement in Sa- 
rajevo,” said Hasan Murato- 
yic. the minister responsible 
for relations with the UN. 
_"We cannot really trust 
I French troops to implement 
the agreement alone here. We 
thmk they must either be 
combined with other forces or 
redeployed in some other 
area. 

The Bosnian Serb leader. 
Radovan Karadzic, quickly 
exploited the prospect of a 


spht m the ranks of the deal's 
Western backers, appealing 
tor French support for rene- 
gotiating those parts of the 
treaty dealing with Sarajevo. 

UN officials said Gen Ba- 
ssist had been reprimanded 
tor making such overtly polit- 
ical comments, although they 
argued that he was justifiably 
concerned about how the ac- 
cord could be implemented in 
Sarajevo. 

“ft’s all too easy for lawyers 
m Dayton to put together a 
hash of a treaty and expect 
others to put it into practice ” 
a UN military official said. 

A string of demonstrations 
has prompted doubt whether 
a significant number of the 
estimated 40.00H50.000 Serbs 
living on the city's outskirts 


will accept rule by a Muslim- 
led government. 

Sarajevo came Serb under 
sniper fire yesterday for the 
first time in several weeks. 
One man was wounded. Shots 
were fired at a UN humanitar- 
ian convoy travelling through 
a Serb-held suburb. 

In the past few days West- 
ern diplomats in Sarajevo 
have been pressing the gov- 
ernment to do more to make 
the Serbs feel welcome in 
peacetime Sarajevo, but they 
voiced surprise at the public 
nature of the French 
campaign. 

Some speculated that it was 
at ensuring that sub- 
stantive negotiations take 
place at the Paris signing 
ceremony. 


links with (IS 


John Palmer in Brussels 


P resident ciinton and 

the leaders of the Euro- 
pea n Union begin a 
special two-day summit In 
Madrid tomorrow, to agree on 
a joint action plan covering 
economic and political coop- 
eration. the fight against in- 
ternational crime and co-ordi- 
nation of aid for Bosnia and 
the Middle East. 

This careful underpinning I 
of the transatlantic alliance] 
follows a period of sometimes 
bitter disputes, particularly 
about policy towards Bosnia 
and the leadership of Nato. 
‘‘In the aftermath of the cold { 
war there has been a risk that 
the alliance would politically 
atrophy.” the US ambassador I 
to the EU, Stuart Eizenstat, ( 
said yesterday. j 

European governments I 
have tended to see the Clinton 
administration as weak and I 
the Republican Congress as I 
increasingly isolationist. 
Washington has complained 
tliat the Ell’s interna] dis- I 
unity has impeded a common f i 
European foreign and secu- j 
rlty policy. I i 

• The summit will approve a ; 
joint study on removing the « 
remaining economic and £ 
trade barriers across the At- I [ 
lan tic. But because of opposi- I c 
tion in Washington and some I f 
EU capitals, there will be no 
commitment to a full-scale At- ( r 
Iantic free trade area as jjto- I b 
posed by the British. I e 

Under the Madrid accord n 
the EU and US will try to tl 
march in step in mana gi n g [ a 
crisis diplomacy and human!- I » 
tarian relief. “This means a I a 
much closer coordination of aj 
our foreign policies and. in gj 
particular, overseas aid pro- ai 
jects," Mr Eizenstat said. I er 
The joint action plan ex- cl 
tends co-operation between I af 
Europol. the embryo EU j eli 


News in brief 


I policing authority, and the 
US authorities in the war 
?6junst drug trafficking and 
international crime, it will 
cover illegal immigration, the 
pooling of research efforts to 
combat Aids and other dis- 
eases, and the defence of the 
environment • 

The European Commission 
president; Jacques Santer, the 
□-ade commjssioner.'Sir Leon 
Brittan, and the Spanish 
prime minister, Felipe Gonza- 
®a, will represent the EU. “I 
telieve this joint action plan 
artll mark an important new 
sra in transatlantic relations, 
tnere is no other relationship 
>f equal importance for our- 
elves or for the Americans " 
*ir Leon said yesterday. 

The Madrid accord forms 
uly part of the repair work 
n the transatlantic alliance 
&e Americans and the Euro- 
eans still have to resolve a 
ange of contentious security 
od defence issues which fell 
utside the ElTs 6oope. 

At one point earlier this 
3ar it looked as though the 
>w over Bosnia and the use 
' air power to halt Serb ag- 
ression might threaten the 
dstence of Nato, There were 
so tensions about what 
me European governments 
w as an overly ambitious 
5 drive to expand Nato into 
ntral Europe in the face of 
issian opposition. 

But the allies have nar- 
wed their differences on 
th questions. The EU beiat- 
iy accepted, the need for 
ich tougher action against 
; Serbs , while the Ameri- 
is finally committed them- 
waives to what was essentially 
a European peace plan and 
agreed to put troops on the 
ground to enforce it There is 
an agreed strategy on Nato 
enlargement which defers de- 
cisions on new members until 
after the Russian presidential 
election next year. 



W HEN Spain held a ref- 
erendum on Nato 
membership nearly 20 
years ago Javier Solatia con- 
tewed that he was tom be- 
tween following his' heart to 
vote no and following his 
head to vote yes. 

His dilemma was shared by 
man y on the Spanish left 
resentful of the tacit support 
the United States gave Gen- 
eral Franco in exchange for 
1 military bases. 

The head won, and the 
heart soon followed. He cam- 
paigned strongly for a yes 
vote and Spain joined Nato. 

1 not as a full member of the 
imlitary structure but suffi- 
ciently integrated to support 
the allies in the Gulf war and 
send troops to Bosnia. 

Spain now enjoys excellent 
relations with the US. has 
acted as a mediator in the . 
Middle East conflict and suc- 
cessfully combines Atlanti- i 
cism with enthusiastic com- < 
mitment to further European 1 
union. 1 

Much of the credit rests 
with Mr Solana, foreign min- i 
ister for the past three years c 
and the only survivor of the a 
first Socialist government a 
formed in 1982 by Felipe li 
Gonzdlez. D 

Unlike most politicians of 
his generation — including 
| Mr Gonzdlez, whose domi- 
nant external influence was 
France — Mr Solana spent 
several periods at American it 
universities and speaks excel- tt 
lent English. ™ 

His affability and scholarly 
air have helped him establish 
close personal friendships 
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“Black grapes give moet a Chandon its body 
and character, while white grapes impart ,TS 
elegance and finesse; but it is over 250 years 
experience in blending that gives Moet a Chandon 
ITS DELICATE AND DISTINCTIVE STYLE ” 

Dominique Foulon. Chef de Cove. Epernoy. September 1995. 


FO D rotes ts at jailed brother of the disgraced 
rvr ” former president Carlos Sali- 

China’s ‘abuse’ nas - A Mexican newspaper 
vnmd a «««« said yesterday, said the ac- 

Britain has protested at ' ton- count was held by Raul Sali- 
welcome” comments by BeJj- nas, in jail since February on 
ing about the high level of murder charges.— Reuter, 
welfare spending in Hong A lt M lflr fr rM i 
Kong, and a Chinese attack AUtnOTTre ©0 
on the governor, Chris Pat- Turkey’s most famous autt 
ten, labelled a “big dictator", Yashar Kemal walked f 
Jan Black icrites. from Istanbul’s state seciu 




Author freed 

Turkey’s most famous author; 
Yashar Kemal walked free 
from Istanbul's state security 


China’s charge d’affaires in court yesterday after a judge 
London was summoned to the ruled that he had not deliber- 
Foreign Office yesterday and ately prompted the idea of an 
asked to explain remarks by independent Kurdish state in 
Chen Zuo’er a Chinese offi- his writing, reports Jonathan 
cial A Foreign Office state- Rugman m Istanbul “When a' 
ment said:' "Personal abuse of writer is. accused of thought 
th« Governor is unacceptable crimes, it’s a shame for Tur- 

TJM , •• W. " Ur Carnal eeaaA !» 


to tbe'British government.” key,” Mr Kemal aged 72, said 
■ . I afterwards. 

“STSTSSTis Bolivia ‘finds Che’ 

SSffSSSS ZSttSSSSB' 

SSste^J-wtehiay after found the burial site of Er- 
fl hroodv all-night siege ■ by nesto Che. Guevara. 28 years 
‘BovemSnti in a resi- after the miiitarykiiled him 
LSa,authori. k M « 

zL __ Reuter. miles from La Paz. They cred- 

.ties saw. Keuier ited a “stroke of luck" In find- 

Salinas account ing two witnesses who' could 


SntiaTarea of Lima, authori- in remote V^legrande. 4M 
__ Reuter. miles from La Paz. They cred- 

.ties said- Keuier ited a "stroke of luck”, in find- 

Salinas account ing two witnesses who' could 
Mexican authorities have dis- help locate the remaii^of Fi- 
S2thnillion London del Castro’s deputy in the Cu- 
{jank account belonging to. the ban.ravdution. — Reuter. 


Moet & Chandon 








4 WORLD NEWS 

Survival of French 
villages on the line 


The Cuardian Saturday December 2 1995 


The train no longer runs through Marignac. 
Railway workers are striking against the 
threat of closure, writes Alex Duval Smith 


N INE days into the 
French railway 
strike, a dusting of 
rust has formed on 
the branch line that is cred- 
ited with keeping alive a 
remote Pyrenean valley near 
the Spanish frontier. 

Marignac station, usually, 
the only hub of activity m 
this village of 500 people, is ! 
deserted. The last colours of 
autumn are fading and the 
mountains are snow-capped, 
but it is too early to ski. 

“I usually know what time 
it Is by the coming and going 
of the trains. I miss them.” 
Odile Martin said while mind- 
ing the deserted Pic du Gar 
bar next to the station. 

Railway workers, who have 
paralysed France by joinings 
strike by students and a grow- 
ing number of public sector 
workers, argue that the pro- 
posed closure of rural branch 
lines will accelerate the de- 
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population of the countryside. 
The twice-daily train that 


The twice-daily train that 
stops at Marignac, on its way 
from Montrejeau to Luchon, 
is high os a list of likely clo- 
sures affecting a total of 3,700 
miles; the railway unions say 
73,000 jobs are at risk over 
five years. 

Mrs Martin's only customer 
yesterday, Manuel Albur- . 
querque. was having a glass 
of beer after finishing work at 1 
the loading depot of the val- 
ley's one factory, a magne- 
sium works that employs 250 
people. He said: "The magne- 


sium is despatched by lorry, 
but all our raw materials are 
delivered by train. If they 
close down the line, I could be 
out of a job.” 

At Luchon, a spa and skiing 
resort that attracts 40.000 visi- 
tors a year, shopkeepers were 
equally worried. Francoise 
Legault, setting up her ski- 
hire shop by the gondola, 
said: “Half the trains have al- 
ready been replaced by buses. 
If the line goes, we shall lose 
our twice-weekly night train 
to Paris, which brings spa pa- 
tients in the summer and ski- 
ers in the winter.” 

Mrs Martin and Mr Albur- 
querque in Marignac and Mrs 
Legault in Luchon felt the 
railway strike was well worth 
supporting. But at Le Bidule. 
a restaurant in Luchon, Fran- 


chise Morin was unsympa- 
thetic: “They haw been talk- 
ing of closing feat line for 20 
years; they won't The rail- 
way workers say they're pro- 
testing against line closures 
but feat is just an excuse. 

"France is in a bad way and 
small businesses like mine 
are crippled by employers’ 
social security contributions. 
The railway employees have 
been told they're going to 
have to work until the age of 
60. instead of 55. and they are 
pissed off. They're Just going 
with the flow," Ms Morin 
said. 

In this rural region, the 
week-long strikes have not 
had so stressful an effect as in 
the cities. "People are shari ng 
cars, the newspapers are 
brought by lorry and our post 
office is not on strike yet,” 
Marie-Chr istine Pens said at 
Le Portillon, a cafe by Luchon 
station. 

Strikers like Jean-Claude 
Galley, chief signalman on 
the Montrejeau-Luchon line, 
are hoping to eke out goodwill 
j for a little longer. “Nearly 40 
1 people work on this line. The 
I people of the valley must 
understand that if it di es de- 
population will take over.” 

He is not optimistic. “The 
railway company has been 
gradually running down the 
line for years. Their main tac- 
tic is to reduce maintenance 
work so the track cannot sup- 
port trains travelling at 
speed. We have locomotives 
capable of doing 100 kilo- 
metres an hour, but at one 
point we are forced to limit 
the speed to 10 kilometres an 
hour for safety reasons. It is 
the best disincentive to rail- 
way travel.” he said. 
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Striking ground staff block a runway at Orly airport yesterday, disrupting flights for nearly two hours 


PHOTOGRAPH RBWIY DE LA MALMN16RE 


Juppe’s 
party rallies 
supporters 
to confront 
strikers on 
their own 
ground 


T HE French government 
party, the Gaullist RPR. is 


■ party, the Gaullist RPR, is 
urging its supporters to take 
to the streets in response to 
strikes and student demon- 
strations. ld rites Paul Webster 
in Paris. 

Party headquarters has 
sent members a letter urging 
them to form joint commit- 1 
tees with local people, collect 
signatures for "Let us work" 
petitions, and prepare for an 
anti-strike demonstration. 


which will probably take 
place on Thursday. 

Meanwhile the mayor of 
Paris. Jean Tiberi, has urged 
the government to give the 
city emergency transport His 
spokesman said army lorries 
or chartered buses were the 
only logical answer to the 1 
public transport strikes. , 

A verdict on Alain Juppe's 
unpopular government will 
be given in seven parliamen- 
tary byelections this week- 


I end. His chances of longer- 
term survival now seem to de- 
pend on whether he can check 
the spreading industrial and 
student unrest that has exas- 
perated many commuters, de- 
pressed shares and shaken 
fee franc. 

National rail services will 
remain paralysed -next week 
as protests grow throughout 
the public sector. Ground 
staff at Orly airport were 
among fee new recruits yes- 


terday: they blocked runways 
in support of the public trans- 
port strike. 

Worker demonstrations have 
been called for Monday and 
Tuesday, coinciding with 
stepped up postal, public util- 
ity, teaching and local and 
national administration strikes 
involving 5 million public sec- 
tor s taff. Students have said 
they will continue protests de- 
spite violence in Nantes and 
Riris on Thursday. 
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Hopes recede 
for Greek PM 


John Hooper and 
Helena Smith In Athens 
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H OPES that Andreas- 
Papandreou, fee Greek 
prime minister, could 
pull through his grave illness 
receded last night when doc- 
tors shied away from a pledge 
to disconnect fee machine 
that has kept him breathing 
since last Tuesday. 

State-owned television 
reported that the medical 
team had tried to take Mr Pa- 
pandreou off a ventilator but 
decided against fee move. It 
said a further attempt would 
be made today. A successful 
operation would have sig- 
nalled renewed confidence In 
his capacity for recovery. 

It emerged that the 76-year- 
old politician has lost almost 
two stones in weight in the 10 
days since he began his battle 
for life. A hospital source said 
Mr Papandreou. frail even be- 
fore he was rushed to hospital 
on November 20. bad shed 12 
kilograms. • 

Even the Greek media, 
which had remained respect- 
fully silent on fee issue, yes- 
terday was beginning to ask 
whether fee prime minister 
might be being kept artifi- 
cially alive to give his divided 
party time to agree on a suc- 
cessor. The charismatic, auto- 
cratic Mr Papandreou has not 
designated anyone to take 
over as head of government 
or leader of the Pan-hellenic 
Socialist Movement (Vasok) 
he founded 21 ypars ago. 

Dr Gregory Skalkeas, 


Utica! adversaries. His disap- 
pearance risks pitching the 
country into a crisis that 
could cause acute short-term 
volatility in the financial 
markets. 

Mr Papandreou was admit- 
ted with pneumonia In the 
left lung and given a tracheot- 
omy so feat he could be con- 
nected to a ventilator. The 
pipe to his lungs was removed 
last Friday but inserted again 
on Tuesday. 

By then fee prime minister 
had reacted adversely to a 
blood transfusion intended to 
boost his defences. On Mon- 
day he was given kidney dial- 
ysis for the first time and has 
been receiving it every day 
since. 

A specialist in respiratory 
conditions who asked not to 
be identified said that pa- 
tients could survive the fail- 
ure of up to three vital func- 
tions: "But once you reach 
three then? is no going back." 


A hospital 
source said 
Papandreou 
had shed 
12 kilograms 


Mr Papandreou last night 
was still dependent on me- 
chanical support for two of 
his vital organs: the lungs and 
kidneys. Disconnection from 
fee ventilator had been moot- 


speaking for the attending <3d to minimise the risk of 
doctors on Thursday fore- infection. 





shadowed an operation to 
take Mr Papandreou off the 
ventilator. But after a summit 
of the medical team. Dr Skal- 
keas was unable to give a 
time for fee move. 

Hope for recovery picked 
up after the British heart : 
specialist. Sir Magdl Yacoub. 
who operated on Mr Papan- 
dreou in 1988. flew to his bed- 
side on Thursday. He was 
quoted as saying: "There Is a 
chance of fee prime minister 
recovering." But he was care- 
ful to add that any recovery 


To combat the continued 
threat of infection as a result 
of their decision not to pro- 
ceed. hospital authorities yes- 
terday instructed Mr Papan- 
dreou's relatives and friends 
to ensure they visited him 
with clean hands, hair and 
clothes. 

The 1975 Greek constitution 
provides for fee contingency 
of a prune minister dying or 
resigning in office: it says 
feat fee president [Costis Ste- 
phanopoulos] must appoint 
whoever is designated by the 


would not be "immediate or ruling parti.- and that its MPs 


in fee very near ftiture”. 

Dr Skalkeas. a cardiologist, 
who has been consistently up- 
beat in his pronouncements, 
said yesterday: “Sir Magdl's 
views are more optimistic 


must agree on their choice 
within three days. But it does 
not say what should happen if 
no agreement can be reached 
within three days. Nor does it 
stipulate bow the ruling par- 


than ours." The change of ty's parliamentary group 


tone prompted speculation 
that he might be trying to pre- 
pare the nation for the prime 
minister’s death. 

A larger-than-life personal- 
ity, Mr Papandreou is ad- 
mired even by many of his po- 


should be convened. Pasok is 
divided into several factions 
and vulnerable to simmering 
disagreement over the auster* 
ity economic policy imple- 
mented by Mr Papandreou's 
government in recent years. 
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England have paid a heavy 
price in the second Test for the 
flawed strategy — a mystery 
to just about everybody but 
himself — imposed on his 
troops by their own general, 
Raymond Illingworth. 
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FOCUS ON RUSSIA’S ELECTION 5 


Duma that no one can afford to lose 
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a « T * u T e,I5in ,s 31111 incapacitated alter his second hea 

anacK, the communists are gathering strength, the economy is 
reeoie. The poll for the 450 seats in the Duma, the lower house, 
win serve as a key indicator of how unpopular the government i: 
David Hearst profiles one of the challengers 


T HE face of Russian 
communism is a 
calm one. So calm, 
that Gennady Zyu- 
ganov’s entrances 
«uia exits go almost unno- 
ticed, Yet this oncharismadc 
taanhas captured the popular 
imagination. 

Mr Zyuganov is likely to 
emerge as the country's most 
popular politician, at the head 
or the only party worthy of the 
Pame, The communists are a 
nationwide phenomenon — a 
remarkable transformation. 
Four years ago the party was 
panned by President Yeltsin, 
to popular acclaim. 

Communism meant the 
past — a land of a few fet cats 
and a lot of very thin ones. 
Capitalism was “the people’s" 
chance to get wealthy. 

The. shock delivered by 
Yegor Gaidar. Russia's first 
radical reformer, when he 
freed prices, soon caused 
second thoughts. Millions of 
roubles of ordinary people's 
savings were wiped away 
overnight, as soaring infla- 
tion took hold. The social 
order was turned upside 
down as crooks became 
richer than professors. Many 
who turned to the Rad Flag 
then were pensioners who 
compared past certainties 
with present chaos. 

But “nostalgia” does not ex- 
plain the. rise in communist 
fortunes. If they win more 
than one quarter of all votes, 
as some polls predict, "new 
Russians" will have to vote 
for them — kiosk owners, 
taxi-drivers and small busi- 1 
nesstnen who find that price j 
fixing, the mafia, and 
(the old school tie) are ho less 
savage predators. . . 

Many of them voted for Vla- 
dimir Zhirinovsky two years 
ago and their view , is un- 
clouded by sweet pr omi ses df 
reform and democracy. For 
them, the “chosen few" of file 
bad old Soviet past are back 
in their fanner central com- 
mittee offices, now renamed 
the government offices. 


Every Friday morning, the 
same black Volga sedans 
stream out towards Kutu- 
zovsky Prospekt to the same 
exclusive dachas. The Volgas 
never changed hands. Mr 
Yeltsin, the man who lam- 
basted party privilege in 1991, 
is now its biggest dispenser. 

Mr Zyuganov's rise is, 
therefore, also a modern phe- 1 
noiuenon. He can only really 
say a heartfelt thank you to 
the prime minister, Viktor j 
Chernomyrdin, for being so I 
silly as to call his party Our I 
Home is Russia, the party of I 
power. Mr Chernomyrdin I 


The top ten 


Communist Party of the 
Russian Federation. 

• Leaden Gennady Zyuganov 

• Policies; Strong state, 
protectionism of state industry, 
voluntary reintegration of USSR. 

Coagress of Russian Communities 

• Leaders: Yuri Sfcofcov and 
•Alexander Lebed 

» Policies: Moderate nationalist. 

support for army 
Tbe Agrarian Party of Russia 

• Leader Mikhail Lapshin 

« Policies: Farm subsidies, heavy - 
protectionism. 

Yabioko 

• Leader Grigori Yavfinski 

• Policies: liberal market reform but 
on a social base. 

Oar Home teflusste . . 

• Leader Viktor Chernomyrdin 
•Policies: Stability and remaining 

in power 

Women of Russia 

• Leader: Alevtina Fedutova 1 . 
•Policies: Welfare state, moderatibn- 


Zyugauov and Mr Ampilov 
shore the same platform in 
setplece demonstrations. 

But they do not share the 
same message. Mr Ampilov 
talks of reopening the Gulag 
for Mr Yeltsin. Mr Zyuganov 
preaches parliamentarism, a 
mixed, economy and evolu- 
tionary reform- For tills he is 
labelled a “pinko" by many in 
his own party. 

“Gorbachev called me a 
conservative. Gaidar called 
me a red-brown. Now I am 
being called a pinko. We are 
who we are. What makes us 
different is that we don't div- 


Uberal Democratic Party 

• Leader Vladimir Zhirinovsky 

• Policies: Extreme nationalism 
Power to Die People 

« Leader : Nikolai Ryzhkov ~ 

• Policies: Moderate reform, 
social programmes, strong 
state. 

Trade Unions and Industrialist 
of Russia - The Labour Union 
e Leader Vladimir SherbaJcov 

• Policies: Social partnership. 
Democratic Russia’s Choice 

• Leader : Yegor Gaidar 

® Policies'. More privatisation, 

. land reform, monetarism. 



only reinforced what Mr Zyu- 
ganov has been saying, that 
the worst elements of the old 
party stayed where they were. , 
If the new communists feel 
they have been cleansed in 
opposition, they- have done 
soma tidying up of their own 
Stalinists such as Viktor 
Ampilov, the head V of the 
Working Russia party, have 
long since split, although Mr 


ide Russia’s history into 
before and after 1917. 

“It’s a 1 , 000-year whole. We 
respect the banners under 
which oar fathers destroyed 
fascism. We keep our faith in 
the workingman. But we say 
only a peaceful, evolutionary, 
reformist .way is viable in 
Russia. This corresponds to 
the definition of a modern 
social democracy," he said. 


The word communism is al- 
most entirely absent from the 
party manifesto. Instead it 
delves deep into Russia's pre- 
revolutionary past, for con- 
cepts which would be anath- 
ema to a Marxist-Leninist. 
The current in- word is 
“sobomost. a depiction of the 
collective act of worship in a 
Russian Orthodox church. 

Mr Zyuganov's eclecticism 
has served him well. He and 
others leading the party list, 
such as Svetlana Goriachova. 
broke with Mr Gorbachev 
over the Soviet leader's policy 
of loosening the ties of the 
Soviet Union. Mr Zyuganov 
warned at tbe time: “Your 
perestroika will end in a peres- 
troika [a shooting match]. " 

Mr Zyuganov's strength is 
his blandness. “He is a nor- 
mal sort of guy.” one sup- ( 
porter said. He plays skilfully 
on his lack of radicalism. 
“You know a bus driver 
I would not be allowed to take 
his tram out in the morning if 
be turned up for work drunk. 
But a man can sit drunk in 
charge of the Kremlin. In 
charge of the whole country. 
This is not normal This is 
dangerous.” he said. 

‘"Hie real radicals are sit- 
ting in the Kremlin. They 
don’t take Russia’s ’history, 
traditions or its population 
into account They try and 
break everybody over their 
knee like a stick, and this is 
their trouble.” 

But political confrontation, 
is also Mr Zyuganovs trou- 
ble. This non-revolutionary 
communist has no interest in 
promoting the “social 
explosion" he fears if Mr Yelt- 
sin does not give way. 

ff Mr Zyuganov is elected 
president, it will only be at the 
head of a coali t ion of Agrari- 
ans and the nationalists of 
Yuri Skokov and Alexander 
Lebed. Keeping unity would 
require a discipline not yet 
seen in the Duma (parliament). 

The communist leader who 
preaches parliamentarianism 
has his work cut out 
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Acceptable face of communism . . . Gennady Zyuganov is riding a popular wave of disillusionment with reform 

‘My only hope is that after five years out of power, the Zyuganov communist party 
has liberated itself from greedy and dishonest people who were never 
communists. If they come to power, they would really take care of the interests of 
the people. If that does not happen, I would never vote again: It’s my last hope.’ 

Anna Vasilyeva, pensioner, aged 66, from Vologda 
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Our Price stores are 
full of great value 
CD & video gift ideas. 
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We’d like to thank all thirteen partners that our Esso Living Tree Campaign 
has brought together. And as the whole purpose of the Campaign has been to 
help people plant, nurture and cherish trees, may we encourage everyone to 
work together. For further Information write to: Esso Living Tree Campaign, 
PO Box 46, Hounslow, Middlesex TW4 6NF. And let us all hope it bears fruit. 
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CLINTON IN DUBLIN: ‘Stand with the Taoiseach 
as he takes risks for peace’, US leader urges 
the crowd as he receives freedom of the city 


President ends 
visit garlanded 
with peace laurels 


David Sharrock 
Ireland Correspondent 


P RESIDENT Clinton 
leaves Ireland this 
morning garlanded 
with praise and 
friendship from all sides for 
having restored the fortunes 
of the peace process. 

He concluded his two days 
on both sides of the Irish bor- 
der at a state banquet in Dub- 
lin Castle hosted by the prime 
minister. John Bruton. The 
Sinn Fein president Gerry 
Adams, was one of the 300 
guests in St Patrick's Hall to 
dine beneath grand oil paint- 
ings of Ireland's former Brit- 
ish viceroys. 

The Ulster Unionist leader. 


David Trimble, was invited, 
but declined. Earlier Mr Clin- 
ton exhorted tens of thou- 
sands of Dubliners gathered 
in College Green: “Stand with 
the Taoiseach as he takes 
risks for peace/' 

His strong endorsement of 
Mr Bruton comes at a time 
when the Taoiseach has faced 
severe criticism of bis hand- 
ling of the peace process. 

But Dublin officials are con- 
tent that the presidential visit 
and the joint communique 
issued on die eve of his 
arrival in London have stabi- 
lised the situation in North- 
ern Ireland. 

Mr Trimble, meanwhile, 
gave his tacit approval to the 
twin-track strategy of politi- 
cal talks and an international 


body on illegal weapons. He 
said dial he had not yet 
received invitations sent out 
yesterday by the British and 
Irish governments to talks. 
“My intention is that we will 
continue our normal contacts 
with Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment and we will want to give 
George Mitchell some good 
advice," Mr Trimble said. 

Ex-senator Mitchell will 
head the international body 
on arms, which will probably 
begin its work next week. 

Asked if Mr Clinton's visit 
had Changed anything, Mr 
Trimble said: “We will see 
whether Sinn Fein will co-op- 
erate with the commission. 
That's the really important 
thing.* 

Overnight rain gave way to 
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President Clinton drinks a toast in Cassidy’s bar in Dublin at the end of a day during which he had talks with Irish president Mary Robinson (top) 


sunshine in Dublin, as 
crowds gathered to see Mr 
Clinton in the city centre. 
Fears that they would not be 
able to match the ecstatic 
reception he was accorded in 
Belfast and Londonderry 
dominated the conversation. 
“Jaysus," wailed one US en- 
thusiast at the dirge-like mu- 
sical warm-up, “I need a pint 
of stout after that. This is sup- 
posed to be a party not a 
wake." 

When the president arrived 
half an hour late, he was first 
given the freedom of the city 
by its lord mayor, the colour- 
fully named Sean D. Dublin 
Bay Rockall Loftus. Mr Clin- 
ton was told the honour is 
rarefy given and he was join- 
ing the illustrious company of 


John Kennedy, Eamon De Va- 
lera. Nelson Mandela, Mother 
Teresa and Jack Charlton. 

Mr Clinton said he was 
proud to be a free man of Dub- 
lin. “To look out into this 
wonderful sea of Irish faces 
on this beautifhl Irish day I 
feel like a real ‘Dub* today . . . 
is that what I*m supposed to 
say?" 

Recalling the famine which 
swept Ireland 150 years ago, 
he said: “Out of that horrible 
curse came the most bitter- 
sweet of blessings — the 
arrival in my country of mil- 
lions of new Americans who 
built the United States and 
climbed to the top of its best 
works. 

“For every person here in 
Ireland today, 12 more in the 


United States have proud 
roots in Irish soil/’ 

Returning to the key theme 
of his visit, he said that before 
boarding Air Force One on 
Tuesday he had received the 
"happy word" that John 
Major and Mr Bruton had 
“opened a gateway to a just 
and lasting peace." • 

Immigration from Ireland 
to America had helped make 
his country great. “But I wand 
more than any thin g for the 
young people of Ireland, 
wherever they live on this 
island, to be able to grow up 
and live out their dreams 
close to . their roots in peace 
and honour arid freedom and 
equality." 

On his conversations with 
Northern Ireland's political 


leaders on Thursday evening, 
Mr Clinton told reporters: 
“The point I tried to make to 
them was that the two prime 
ministers had given them on 
honourable way to continue 
to engage In peace talks with- 
out giving up any of their pre- 
vious positions." 

And lie underlined his gov- 
ernment's impartial commit- 
ment when he said: "The role 
of the United States is not to 
tell anybody how to solve a 
specific problem, including 
the decommissioning 
problem." 

After Mr Clinton had 
addressed both chambers of 
the Irish parliament, the pres- 
idential entourage repaired to 
a pub — Cassidy's in Camden 
Street, which bears the 


maiden name of Mr Clinton’s 
mother. The president said 
his mother would have loved 
Ireland because of the 300 rac- 
ing days a year. “She loved 
the horses." 

Mr Clinton sipped a half- 
pint of Murphys with the 
deputy prime minister, Dick 
Spring, with whom he was to 
have played a round of golf in 
Kerry today. When a woman 
told him that real Irishmen 
drink pints, he stniled politely 
and replied: “ft's all I can 
manage.” 

Hillary Clinton joined the 
party for a while, but left after 
20 minutes. As the president's 
wife left a woman in the 
crowd shouted: •'Bloody typi- 
cal. the wife’s sent home early 
and he stays on." 


How the eagle’s trip took flight 


Analysis 


Catalytic 

Clinton 

converts 

sceptics 


David Sharrock 
and Michael White 


T HE Eagle has left Presi- 
dent Clinton last night 
completed what many 
predicted would prove a mis- 
sion impossible. However 
briefly, the consummate cam- 
paigner managed to unite Ire- 
land, North and South. 

It was a visit which sur- 
passed the greatest optimists’ 
expectations, drawing admi- 
ration from the unlike liest 
quarters. Who could have 
imagined that a US president 
who only 10 months ago 
granted the leader of the 
IRA's political wing a visa 
and the right to raise funds 
would be praised by leaders of 
the hardline Democratic 
Unionists? Or that David 
Trimble, the Official Unionist 
chief, would appear at 
Queen's University under the 
same roof as Gerry Adams 
and Martin McGuinness? 


Such is the charisma of Mr 
Clinton's office, erf dangled US 
I dollars, of his own stylish ex- 
uberance. His unscheduled 
i walkabout on the ShankiU, 
yards from where the IRA 
killed nine Protestants In 
1903, could have been a disas- 
ter but he carried it off with 
aplomb. And the tens of thou- 
sands of young people who 
thronged Belfast City Hall 
were the most telling evi- 
dence that change really is in 
the air. 

The president' 5 message, 
hammered home throughout 
his visit that courage and 
imagination are essential, 
carried deep into people's 
hearts and minds. By the time 
he left Belfast yesterday 
morning few on either side of 
Northern Ireland’s tradi- 
tional divide seriously 
doubted his promise to be an 
impartial but passionate 
friend. 

Mr Trimble, discreetly kept 
informed of developments, 
was impressed enough to tell 
Radio 4’s Week in Westmin- 
ster today that he would de- 
bate — not negotiate — with , 
Sinn Fein in an elected North- 
ern Ireland Assembly before 
any arms are handed over. 
Tuesday's Anglo-Irish “twin- 
track" package commits the 
Nationalists to discuss such 
an assembly. They may be 
smart to embrace it. 

It does not mean Sinn Fein/ 


[ IRA can duck the arms sur- 
| render issue or hope, as some 
do. that Senator George 
I Mitchell’s international body 
will be “on our side”. 

It may only be a stalemate 
delayed, but this week's hand- 
shakes and goodwill have also 
postponed the very real fear 
of resumed violence. 

In Dublin the city fretted 
about how it could match the 
extraordinary reception Mr 
Clinton was given in the 
North, but eventually con- 
ceded with a smile that Ulster 
had carried off the cup. In- 
stead Irish officials took in- 
tense pleasure over the way 
the week had turned from de- 
spair to triumph. 

“Last weekend really was 
the darkness before dawn," 
said a senior official of the ne- 
gotiating impasse with Down- 
ing Street 

“The president’s visit was 
essential. It didn’t dictate the 
terms of the deal but it did set 
a deadline. Imagine what his 
visit here would have been 
like if there was still that air 
of gloom and uncertainty 
about the survival of the 
peace process. 

” The British conceded very 
little, but I think it has turned 
out to be a very good week for j 
everybody, including Sinn 
Fein. At the very worst in 
three months' time we will 
still be faced with the same 
obstacle, but at least now 


there's a chance that the In* 
i ternational Body will come 
up with a solution which can 
1 secure everybody’s support" 

President Clinton’s band- 
shake with Gerry Adams, 
however furtive and stage- 
managed. was another vital 
ingredient It made good the 
US promise to be there for 
those ready to take risks for 
peace, though it also locked 
the Sinn Fein president fur- 
ther into a peace process 
which troubles many mili- 
tants. Little wonder that Sinn 
Fein would only promise a 
considered response before 
Christmas. 

London and Dublin are 
back on a better KeeL but both 
leaders may pay a price. John 
Bruton’s decision to go with 
the Clinton flow and do a deal 
with John Major must have 
offended the Green camp 
within the department of for- 
eign affairs which may have 
preferred the status quo to 
Tuesday's terms which have 
not troubled Whitehall But 
Mr Major's Commons major- 
ity is slender. He dare not of- 1 
fend Mr Trimble too much or , 
be isolated by the Boston- 1 
Dublin front. 

A hard road lies ahead for 
all concerned, but the glow 
can provide momentum. As 
Seamus Heaney, Ireland's 
new Nobel Laureate, put it it 
was a moment when hope and 
history rhymed. 


Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall be re-elected 


US view 


White House 
ecstatic at 
O’Clinton’s 
Irish triumph 


Martin Walker 
in Washington 


B asking in the best 

media coverage for any 
foreign tour during the Clin- 
ton presidency. White House 
officials could hardly contain 
their delight at the way his 
Belfast trip dominated the 
broadcast news and front 
pages, and provided endless 
footage for next year's cam- 
paign ads to re-elect O 1 Clin- 
ton ftie peacemaker. 

"My God, what pictures,” 
said Mandy Grunwald, media 
director for his last presiden- 
tial campaign. “You can't buy 
this stuff. You can't invent it 
It's the real thing. Ireland. 
Peace. Unfortunately, those 
people don’t vote in America. 
Maybe their relatives do." 

The image that will be 
repeated again and again in 


next year's election ads was 
the hand-lettered sign that 
, said “Welcome Bill Clinton, 
Angel of Peace" as he arrived 
at Belfast City Hall, while the 
crowd waved tiny US flags 
and chanted "We want Bill.” 

His tumultuous reception 
in Belfast dominated the front 
pages of the tabloids like the 
New York Post, and the 
heavyweight New York Times 
and Washington Post, with 
headlines the tempest-tossed 
Clinton press office had 
barely dared to dream about 

“On a Day of Peace in Bel- 
fast, Faiths Join to Cheer 
Clinton." said the Times. 
"Clinton Appeals to All Sides 
in N Ireland, Joyous Crowds 
of Catholics. Protestants,” 
said the Past 

“Billy and The Kid," was 
the splash on the New York 
Post with a picture of the 
president hugging 8-year-old 
Catherine Ha mill, whose 
father was murdered by 
terrorists, after her heart-tug - 1 
ging Christmas wish for 
peace- ‘'Hailed as the Hero of j 
Peace.” went on the tabloid, 
usually critical of Mr Clinton. 

If any one sentimental ap- 
peal could swing the votes of 
40 million Americans who 
claim Irish ancestry, It was 
Belfast’s resonant endorse- 
ment of Mr Clinton's, claim to 



have helped make the peace. 
The Irish-American vote, 
once loyally Democratic, but 
increasingly Republican, lias 
not followed the details of de- 
commissioning and all-party 
talks, but the images erf Belfast 
Bill have been inescapable. 

“Two Republican presi- 
dents my mother supported 
'never lifted a finger. They 
were too entranced with Mar- 
garet Thatcher','’ wrote the 
New York Times 's star wom- 
an columnist Maureen 
Dowen. “Next year, she'll 
vote for Virginia Kelly’s son.” 

Clinton's mother died as 
Virginia Kelly, She was born 


Virginia Cassidy, and Clin- 
ton's Irish connection is 
traced through her. 

“I have always been con- 
scious of being Irish," Mr 
Clinton told the Boston Globe, 
the community newspaper of 
the heartland of Irish Amer- 
ica. “I mean, Fm sort of — I 
look Irish. I am Irish. It 

means a lot to me.” 

Sceptics of the effects of the 
television news coverage of 
the triple embrace of Mr Clin- 
ton by Belfast by Derry and 
by Dublin, may have been 
swayed by the sonorous sup- 
port of his policies given by 
the heavyweight editorials. 

The contrast was striking 
between the American me- 
dia's gushing reporting of Mr 
Clinton in Ireland, and the in- 
side-page story of what looked 
like 3 fancy dress ball as the 
president went among the 
wigs and knee breeches of 
Westminster. London was 
quaint, but Belfast was the 
story. 

"The enthusiasm for Clin- 
ton [in Belfast] resembled the i 
kind of passion he aroused 
during the last weeks of his | 
presidential campaign, and 
rarely since.” reported the 
Washington Post yesterday, 
of what was also the first 
weeks of the re-election 
campaign. 



If you'd like to knew more about our unique whiskey, write to us for a free booklet at the Jack Daniel DisWery. Lynchburg, Tennessee USA 

A WISP OF SMOKE in the Tennessee hills means they're 
making whiskey in Jack Daniel’s Hollow. 

Mr. Jack pur his distillery way out here in 1866. And 
here is where we have always stayed, making our 
product in the oldtime manner our founder first 
perfected. True, other distillers have more modem 
ways of making whiskey. And more modem places 
for making it. But from what' we’re told, they’ve 
never caught up with our special brand of Tennessee 
country cooking. 


1 ACK DANIEL’S TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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Archbishop 
attacks CoE 
homophobia 


Madeleine Bunting 
hears David Hope’s 
views on parish 
power and sexuality 

T HE NETO Archbishop 
York has urged 
ever >‘ parish in the 
country to debate ho- 
mosexuality and warned 
Prevalence of ho- 

EnlbS 3 “ * he Chureh 

H^ e B i® ht Reve «nd David 
Hope, who is due to be en- 

ne ^ m York 

oSS*; 1 ” the experience 
of homosexuals should be lis- 
th™** to , a way of resolving 

SeCtacS* 0n * he iSSUe ta 

W ® *** n °t going to get 

^ ^ ,on 8 term 
unless there is much greater 
debate throughout the 
Church. 

"P 11 ® the things which 
snll needs to be worked cm is 
the considerable degree of ho- 
mophobia and people's stereo- 
types of homosexuality.” 

By throwing his weight be- 
hind the controversial bish- 
ops' report, Issues In Human 
Sexuality, the archbishop will 
delight gay rights campaign- 
ers who believe their best 
chance of overturning the ban 
on ordained clergy living in 
same-sex relationships is by 
opening up the debate. But he 
stopped short of saying he 
would ordain practising ho- 
mosexuals, saying he had yet 
to make up his mind. 

Archbishop Hope’s com- 
ments on the issue are closely 
watched by both pro- and 
anti-gay rights activists be- 
cause of his confession earlier 
this year that his sexuality 
was a “grey area” following 
pressure from Outrage. 

The Lesbian and Gay Chris- 
tian Movement's strategy 
seems to have paid off this 
week at General Synod — the 
Anglican Church's governing 
body — with a private mem- 
ber's motion calling for the 
bishops’ report to come to 
synod — although published 
in 1991, it has yet to be de- 
bated by the Church assembly 
— gaining nearly 100 signa- 
tures. The motion is likely to 
be debated at synod in July. 


matam 


The archbishop clearly 
relishes his new job. With a 
reputation for efficient man- 
agement as well as delicate di- 
plomacy, he may be just the 
man the Church needs as it 
feces a twin challenge: firstly, 
ambitious proposals to 
reform the central institu- 
tions of the Church, and 
secondly, bitter debates 
which lie ahead on homosex- 
uality and women bishops. 

The archbishop si gnall ed 
clear differences with the 
Turnbull report on reorganis- 
ing the Church in his first 
public comments on the sub- 
ject. calling into question the 
proposed national council. 

“it will have — potentially 
— a huge amount of power. 
There is a great deal of fear in 
synod that this Is alien to an 
Anglican understanding of 
life and I share that." 

In line with the reputation 
for toughness in the four 
years he was in the diocese of 
London, he is impatient with 
bureaucracy and wants to 
pare the centre down as much 
as possible, moving resources 
into the parishes. 

“Leave the parishes to get 
on with it Cut out councils, 
boards and committees which 
go on talking endlessly and 
get nowhere. It will be a pain- 
ful exercise for all 
concerned.” 

This is not just empty talk, 
it is the task which will prob- 
ably take up much erf his time 
for the next few years. 

The archbishop describes 
his job as a bridge-builder be- 
tween groups who refuse to 
listen to each other, rather 
than headline grabbing. He is 
closely focused on bis job of 
managing a national institu- 
tion and his own evidently 
strong personal spirituality. 

But he falters when trying 
to address issues outside the 
Church.' 

He urges old-fashioned vir- 
tues such as time for each 
other and courtesy, and har- 
kens back to memories of 
strong community in his 
working class background in 
Wakefield. Yorkshire. 

There is a strong personal 
nostalgia here, but no agenda 
and, it seems, no grasp of hqw 
to bring unbelievers back to 
his own deeply cherished be- 
liefs of self-sacrifice and the 
sacredhess of individuals. 
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Tory Euro-sceptics wary of Spanish foreign minister who formerly advocated nuclear disarmament 

Solatia wins Nato’s top job 


John Palmer En Brussels 




OR the first time in 
its history Nato is to 
be led by a former 
peace movement ac- 
tivist, whose country 
is not fully part of the alli- 
ance's military command. 

A meeting of Nato ambassa- 
dors in Brussels yesterday 
agreed on the Spanish foreign 
minister, Javier Solana, as 
the new secretary -general 
“The 16 support Solana," 
Spain's ambassador to Nato, 
Carlos Miranda, told repor- 
ters. “This is a very good and 
important day for Spain.” 

An official statement said 
the ambassadors' consensus 
decision would go to a meet- 
ing of foreign ministers next 
Tuesday for approval 
When they meet in Madrid 
tonight — on the eve of the 
United States-European Union 
summit — President Clinton 
and the Spanish prime minis- 
ter, Felipe Conzdlez, will final- 
ise arrangements for Mr So- 
laria's appointment 
Even before Mr Clinton ar- 
rived in Madrid yesterday, 
the US government clearly 
signalled its readiness to ac- 
cept Mr Solana. “A consensus 
has formed around Solana 
and he looks to be named sec- 
retary-general next week.” 
one official said. “I believe 
France is on board, I believe 
everybody's on board. He Is 
one of the best thought of 
people in the Nato alliance. 
He Is one of the secretary's 
[Warren Christopher’s] clos- 
est confidants." 

Mr Solana’s candidacy for 
the tqp Nato job has been 
floated openly in recent 
weeks as the US and its Euro- 
pean allies have thrashed 
about to find an acceptable 
successor to foe former Bel- 
gian foreign minister, Willi 
Claes, who quit last month 
amid corruption allegations. 
The Spanish foreign minis- 



Javier Solana. Spain's foreign minister, leaves a meeting in Madrid yesterday knowing he has the Nato job in the bag 


ter’s success is a serious set- 
back for Euro-sceptic Tory 
MPs — reportedly including 
the Defence Secretary. 
Michael Portillo. Alarmed at 
Mr Solatia's commitment to 
the EU running its own de- 
fence policy and to a future 
European army, they have 
tried to persuade John Major 
to veto lus appointment 
The Euro-sceptics also 
pointed to the fact that in the 
early 1980s Mr Solana led the 


campaign against Spain’s 
membership of Nato and that 
he has been an advocate of 
nuclear disarmament. How- 
ever, the Spanish foreign 
minister bas become a strong 
supporter of Nato and he won 
US support for his advocacy 
of tougher Nato air strikes 
against Bosnian Serbs. 

On foe other hand. Mr So- 
lana makes no secret of his 
belief that the Western Euro- 
pean Union — the ElTs em- 


bryonic defence arm — 
should be given the military 
capacity to carry out its own 
missions where the US may 
not wish to be involved in 
future. He also believes that 
the WEU should be answer- 
able directly to the EU. 

Although the British gov- 
ernment is determined to 
block any moves to give the 
EU a future defence role or to 
have the WEU “rolled up" 
within the European Union 


when the Maastricht treaty is 
reviewed next year, it will not 
veto Mr Solana. The Spanish 
foreign minister is univer- 
sally regarded as highly Intel- 
ligent and — unlike the for- 
mer Dutch prime minister, 
Ruud Lubbers, who was ve- 
toed by Washington — enjoys 
strong US backing. 

Although the Danish for- 
eign minister, Uffe Ellemann- 
Jensen. had majority support 
among Nato's 16 govern- 
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merits, France’s bitter opposi- 
tion scuppered his appoint- 
ment apparently in revenge 
for the Danish government's 
outspoken condemnation of 
French nuclear tests in the 
south Pacific. Embarrassed 
by foe US veto of his pre- 
ferred candidate and having 
failed to find an acceptable 
British alternative, Mr Major 
is ready to accept Mr Solana. 
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Jail for woman in ‘HIV attack’ on lover 


‘Devil exorcist’ 
is jailed for 
killing fiance 


A SELF-STYLED exorcist 
was jailed for six years 
yesterday for killing his 
bride-to-be and then sealing 
her mummified body in a 
tomb in his house. 

Nicholas Sagunro believed 
his mission was to cure 
“those possessed with de- 
mons and raise the dead in 
the name of Christ”, the Old 
Bailey was told. 

When he became convinced 
his fiancee, Mary Odegbami, 
was possessed by the devil, he 
took part in starving her and 
then force-fed her with what 
he called holy communion 
over 3 week, said Judge Rich- 
ard Hawkins. "You had a 
duty’ to care for her but, as a 
result she died from that 
abatement," he told Sagunra 
Sagunro. dressed in black 
with a high priest-like collar, 
was led to the cells carrying a 

^Sagunro, aged 27, of East 
Ham, east London, was con- 
victed of manslaughter and 
false imprisonment at an ear; 
lier hearing. He had denied 

the charges. .. 

The body of his 26-year- old 
fiancee was sealed for ne ®J. 1 Y 
a year in the back room o£a 
house he had made into has 

church. She had 
night before she died m 1994. 
according to a witness- Her 
and b* dis- 
ciple, Thomas Macauley. bad 


performed holy communion 
on her, David Calvert- Smith, 
prosecuting, told the court 

Sogunro had said: “In the 
name of Jesus Christ I com- 
mand the angels of execution 
to kill this body” and Mary 
had died, foe court had heard. 

The pair then spent three 
days trying to resurrect her. 

Macauley, aged 25, from 
plalstow, east London, was 
cleared of manslaughter but 
convicted of false imprison- 
ment and jailed, for 18 
months. 

Sagunro had convinced 
himself he had supernatural 
powers and became obsessed 
with religion, said Mr CaT 
vert-Smith. - 

"Like many such people be 
is a .very dangerous man. 
That danger bas exhibited it- 
self in a very tragic way in 
this case ” - 

Sogunro, who had first 
wanted to be a world cham- 
pion boxer, turned to God in 
1993, the court heard. He was 
originally a member of an 
east London Baptist church 
but then started a church on 
his own. 

Sogunro believed his fian- 
cee had become mentally xH 
‘1 treated her myself, my 
treatment consisted of prayer 
and testing. When she tried to 
leave 2 tied her up. She had 
fasted 10 days and she died. It 
was demons that killed her.” 


People’s Park 
to be 
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grilles. Beneath his statue, a 
biblical motto emphasises the 
purpose of foe 12 green acres: 

“The rich and poor meet 
together — the Lord is the 
maker of all." 

The park was part of a 
remarkable period of private 
generosity in the West York- 
shire textile town, partly 
spurted by rivalry between 
the nonconformist Crossteys 
and foe Anglican Ackroyds- 

Each family built a model 
workers’ village, an enor- 
mous dhratfo ami a park, as 
well as funding museums, 
hospitals and schools. ^ 

"people’s Park was the cut 
mlnation of foe Crwsfoys 
generosity,” 

too, senior conservation offir 
<jer for CaMerdale council. 


‘Infected’ 
blood was 
injected 
into victim 


Owen Bmwcotk 
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JILTED lover who In- 
jected her boyfriend 
with what she 
limed was her own 
HIV-infected blood was sen- 
tenced to two years In prison 
yesterday and recommended 
for deportation. 

Though she was cleared on a 
charge of of administering a 
“noxious thing” with intent 
to endanger life, it is believed 
to be the first time that any- 
one armed with a supposedly 
HIV-infected needle has been 
jailed for causing grievous 
bodily harm with intent - 
armed with a supposedly HIV 
infected needle. 

Rhena Ndagga, aged 25, 
who has lived In Barking. 
Essex, since arriving in Brit- 
ain from Uganda in 1998, col- 



Hi din g his face, David Karagwire arrives at court yesterday 


lapsed in the dock at the Old 
Bailey as Mrs Justice Steel 
passed sentence and de- 
scribed her as "deliberate, 
calculating and cruel". 

Her continued presence in 
this country was detrimental 
to the public and there was “a 
real risk she might commit a 
similar offence", the judge 
added, proposing that depor- 


tation proceedings be 
instituted. 

The case, which revived the 
issue of bow those who mali- 
ciously transmit HIV should 
be dealt with by the law, fin- 
ished, by coincidence, on 
World Aids Day. Ndagga 's for- 
mer boyfriend, David Kabag- 
wlre, aged 28, also erf Barking, 
had spent the last six months 


since her attack in "constant 
fear and distress’’ that he had 
been infected with the virus, 
the judge said. He has had 
blood tests which have so far 
proved negative, but he must 
undergo further checks. 

At an earlier bearing, Mrs 
Justice Steel told Ndagga: 
"There can be nobody in this 
court who can fail to have 
sympathy for you, your condi- 
tion and your ultimate future. 
Equally there is nobody in 
this court who can fail to be 
horrified by what you did to 
David Kabagwire." 

The couple had met in 
Uganda but did not become 
lovers until they were stu- 
dents in this country. Ndagga 
had travelled to Britain seek- 
ing political asylum. 

Garrett Byrne, prosecuting, 
told the court that the cou- 
ple's affair began in late 1993. 
"Despite the fact they had 
protected sex, he thought tt 
prudent they should both at- 
tend hospital to be tested for 
the Aids virus." Mr Kabag- 
wire 's tests were negative, 
but hers were positive. "How- 
ever, they continued to see 
each other and have protected 


sex. She insisted the tests 
must be wrong." 

He began a relationship 
with another woman; but 
Ndagga said "she did not care 
and wanted to carry on hav- 
ing sexual relations". 

In May this year, Ndagga 
told her lover she had been 
ordered to leave the country 
and was returning to Uganda. 
“She said she had a present 
for him and she was sure he 
would like it,” Mr Byrne said. 

In bed that night he felt a 
sudden pain in his shoulder 
and saw Ndagga turning 
away from him. The following 
day, after she insisted again 
the HIV tests on her must be 
wrong, they agreed to return 
to the hospital for ftirtber 
tests. 

They stopped at the home 
they shared in Barking on the 
way. 

As he bent down to recover 
a briefcase, "he felt a sharp 
pain in one of his buttocks. 

"He stood up and saw the 
defendant in front of him. On 
the carpet was a needle at- 
tached to a syringe with what 
seemed to be blood inside. 
She said be would now be 01 


as well as her.” She was leav- 
ing the country the next day, 
and did not care what hap- 
pened to him. “She said this 
was the present she had 
promised." 

Mr Kabagwire called the 
police. A small syringe con- 
taining blood was found in 
her pocket. 

Mr Kabagwire told the jury 
that when he asked her why 
she had done it, "she said she 
wanted to satisfy herself. 

‘T did not know what to do 
— 1 felt upset" 

The court heard that it had 
not been possible to test the 
blood found in the syringe for 
HTV. 

Ms Ndagga. who now 
claimed not to have the virus, 
refused to take further tests. 
On earlier occasions, tests in 
two separate clinics had 
found her to be positive, Mr 
Kabagwire said. 

Serugo Lugo, defending, 
said that if Ndagga was sent 
back to Uganda she would not 
get the assistance she would 
receive in this country. 

“She needs assistance 
rather than punishment,” he 
added. 


Fears that ‘revenge 
sex’ law would deter 
people seeking help 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 
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HENA NDAGGA ap- 
pears to be the first 
person prosecuted in 
B ritain for attempt- 
ing to pass on the HTV virus. 

The difficulty of proving in- 
tent has so far prevented foe 
Crown Prosecution Service 
from bringing other cases. 
Last September in Ireland a 
priest claimed an unname d 
woman with HXV had infected 
at least five men through hav- 
ing sex wifo them, 

Prosecutions have been 
launched in other countries 
for so-called “revenga sex" — 
recklessly or wilfully having 
un pro te cted sex while know- 
ingly carrying the virus. 
Three years ago in the US a 
jury in. Oregon convicted Al- 
berto Gonzalez of attempted 
murder after he went on a sex 
spree to avenge himself on 
women, whom he blamed far 
spreading foe virus. 

One of his lovers died and 
at least one other was in- 
fected. The year before he 
stood trial for attempted mur- 
der. he had pleaded no contest 
to assault and reckless sudan- 
germent and. was sentenced to 
five years sexual abstinence. 

' In New Zealand an African 
student was convicted a year 
ago . of causing grievous 
bodily harm with reckless 
disregard for safely after in- 
fecting a woman with HIV by 


having sex, according to 
Marie Pool, a New Zealander 
researching HIV and the 
criminal law at the School of 
Law, King’s College London. 

Prosecutions for "revenge 
sex” would face substantial 
and in many cases insur- 
mountable. hurdles In prov- 
ing that sexual intercourse 
with foe defendant was the 
only possible source of 
Infection. 

-Three years ago there were 
calls for a specific criminal of- 
fence of deliberately transmit- 
ting HIV, then already on foe 
statute books in the US and 
Australia, 

The calls were prompted by 
the case of Birmingham hae- 
mophiliac Roy Comes who 
was Maimed to have deliber- 
ately had unprotected sex 
with several women knowing 
Ik was infected. 

There was no evidence that 
Mr Comes, who died last year 
at the age erf 26, bad acted de- 
liberately and no prosecution 
was brought. 

Kenneth Clarke, then home 
secretary, ruled out a new 
law, claiming it had been 
problematic elsewhere and 
might stop people going for 
HIV tests. 

The civil law may prove to be 
a more fruitful route to 
redress, at least where foe 
perpetrator is well-heeled 

An unnamed 30 -year-old 
woman from North London is 
suing her former boyfriend, 
the son of an Arab million- 


aire, for "personal injuries 
and losses" after he infected 
her with HIV. 

Many voluntary workers 

also suspect that adopting a 
bard line approach to those 
carrying the virus would be 
counter-productive, encour- 
people not to seek tests, 
people are first diag- 
nosed positive, quite a few 
think about prosecuting sex- 
ual partners," said Ceri Hut-' 
ton, director of the charity 
Immunity, which provides 
legal services for people with 
HIV and Aids. “It’s their way 
getting rid of their anger. But 
unless you can show malice • 
aforethought you cant go on 
wifo it. 

Grievous bodily harm could 
be a charge because murder 
requires the victim to die 
within a year of foe offence. 

Simmy Vimikka, a lawyer 
with foe Terrence Higgins 
trust, said; “It remains very 
difficult to prove that somone 
is trying to transmit HIV in- 
tentionally." 

Powers exist under the 1984 
Public Health Act to detain 
someone who is spreading in- 
fection and deemed to be a 
danger to the community. 
"Too much coercion would be 
detrimental to public health." 
Ms Viinikka added “Striking 
someone with a metal object 
Is very diferent to having sex 
with them. It's obviously a 
hostile act. In sexual relations 
people know how to protect 
themselves using a condom.” 


Pupils and parents are 
angered by school’s ban 
on Aids Day ribbons 


Gary Younge 
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KENT school banned 
pupils from wearing 
bolic red ribbons to 
commemorate yesterday's 
World Aids Day because these 
did not represent a charity 
recognised by the school 
A pupil at the grant main- 
tained Hayes school in Brom- 
ley yesterday told the London 
Today ITV programme that 
on Thursday foe had worn an 
Aids ribbon in defiance of foe 
ban and had been sent home- 
Other students protested 
against the ban yesterday, 
some wearing red hair rib- 
bons and others red Items of 


clothing. A parent, who did 
not wish to be named, said: "1 
think it is really wrong of the 
school They are just trying to 
sweep the whole thing under 
the carpet when they should 
be making the children 
aware.” 

The deputy director of edu- 
cation for Bromley said ’If a 
headteacher asked our ad- 
vice. we would say it is per- 
fectly in order for children to 
wear ribbons on World Aids 
Day. But as a grant main- 
tained school Hayes does not 
come under our jurisdiction.” 

Representatives from 
Hayes school declined to com- 
ment Elsewhere commenta- 
tors saw red over the ribbon. 


criticising those who wear 
them for following fashion 
while ignoring other, more 
tridespread, fetal illnesses. “It 
is unfortunate that the media 
has chosen to focus on this 
disease almost at the exclu- 
sion of any other,” said Ian 
Hislop, editor of Private Eye, 
on foe BBC Radio 4’s The 
World at One. 

The deputy director of clini- 
cal research for the Impreial 
Cancer Research Fund, Pro- 
fessor Karol Sikora, said con- 
cern for Aids was fuelled by a 
powerful lobby, which was 
professionally driven. “In all 
this cancer gets forgotten 
about by politicians and 
health administrators.” 


Mayor defends workfare plans 


Seumas MHna 
and Michael White 
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OHN Major yesterday 
defended the Govern- 
ment's “workfare” plans 
as a mixture of the carrot and 
the stick to help the unem- 
ployed regain confidence and 
chivvy the reluctant into 
action — as well as to carb 
the "rocketing” social secu- 
rity budget 

The £i2-milIion pilot 
scheme, Project Work, will 
cover 18- to 50-year-olds un- 
employed for more than two 
years. It will be tested on 6,000 


people in two areas from next 
April the Department of Edu- 
cation and Employment had 
announced hours earlier. 

Under the scheme — which 
was condemned by both 
Labour and the TUC — people 
who refuse to take part or 
who drop out will lose two 
weeks' benefit foe first time, a 
month’s money foe second 
time and their entire right to 
benefit at the “third offence”. 

However, “hardship cases" 
will be able to keep 60 per 
rent of benefit if they have de- 
pendent children. 

in a speech to the Tory 
women's conference in Lon- 


don, the Prime Minister said 
that it cost the average 
worker paid £15 a day in taxes 
for “one of foe most compre- 
hensive social security safety 
nets in the world” to help the 
old, disabled and jobless seek- 
ing work. 

"The people of this country 
are always ready to lend a 
hand to those who, through 
no fault of their own. have 
fallen on hard times," said Mr 
Major — before making it 
plain that insisting “we must 
ensure that people have in- 
centives to look after them- 
selves and their families, and 
not rely on the state ". 
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Racing 


Ramsdens can hit high 
notes with Top Cees 


Ron Cox 


T OP CEES, who left his 
previous Flat form a 
long way behind 
when running away 
with the Chester Cup back in 
May, can serve up more of the 
same when he reverts to hur- 
dling in the William Hill 
Handicap at Sandown today. 

The ever-aware Lynda 
Ramsden stable has snapped 
up Mark Perrett for Top Cees. 
who has the potential to 
prove a good deal better than 
his current hurdles rating. 

Indeed, there are parallels 
with Perrett's winner of this 
race in 1991 — Balasani. who 
also carried lost following a 
profitable Flat campaign. 

Top Cees. gelded after run- 
ning poorly at Royal Ascot in 
June, recovered his form to 
finish a dose third in the Ce- 
sare witch. In what is sure to 
be a strongly-run race today, 
his stamina can come Into 
play in the closing stages. 

Anything Top Cees 
achieved over hurdles last 
season is likely to be im- 
proved upon judging by his 


subsequent Flat record. How- 
ever, he already comes well 
into calculations on his Wefh- 
erby defeat of Express Gift. 

Express Gift looked un- 
lucky not to catch Lonesome 
Train at Cheltenham last 
month, and on that evidence 
Colin Weedon's shock winner 
will do well to concede a stone 
to the Ramsden runner. 

Chiefs Song, only ninth be- 
hind lonesome Train, has 
since made all the ru nning to 
beat Putty Road on a return to 
Cheltenham There is a temp- 
tation to dismiss that condi- 
tions race form, but the time 
was good and the handicap 
per may have taken a chance 
in leaving Child's Song on the 
same rating. 

Bimsey has not been so for- 
tunate. Raised 161b for his all- 
the-way Aintree win, he will 
not have things his own way 
this time with at least two 
otter front-runners in the 
line-up. The stronger the pace 
the better for Top Cees 
(3.10). 

The Mitsubishi Shogun 
Tingle Creek Chase is toe 
first proper test this season 
for Sound Man (2.00), who 


was left to record a somewhat 
bloodless win at Ascot after 
Morcali departed the scene. 

Viking Flagship, three- and- 
a-half-lengtbs conqueror of 
Travado on his reappearance 
here last season, remains' the 
yardstick by which all the top 
two-mhe chasers are mea- 
sured. Rut in the' belief that 
Sound Man is progressing 
rapidly, the Irish raider is 
preferred. 

Sandwiched between two 
tpp class jump races, Channel 
4 goes sand racing at Wolver- 
hampton. With an uncanny 
piece cf timing. Frankie Det- 
tori reaches a personal mile- 
stone In the featured Bass 
Wulfrun Stakes where Capias 
is his 1 , 000 th domestic ride 
this season- 

While it would be no great 
surprise to see Dettori steal 
the show, the nine fUrlongs 
trip looks on the sharp side 
for Capias. Freshened up Tor 
this, and reportedly galloped 
on Wolverhampton’s all- 
weather track, Nljo (3Ji5) 
looks the one. 

With seconds to Nicolotte, 
Harayir and Bishop Of Cashel 
to his name on turf this sea- 


son, Nijo has outstanding 
claims if transferring that 
ability to the artificial 
surfece. 

• At Sandown yesterday. 
Lonesome Glory, America’s 
outstanding jumper, took full 
advantage of his lenient rat- 
ing to record an impressive 
victory over British fences. 

Ridden by regular pilot 
Blythe Milter , the dual Colo- 
nial Cup winner claimed 
some notable scalps as he de- 
feated Egypt Mill Prince by 11 
lengths in the Crowngap Con- 
struction Handicap Chase. 

Charlie Brooks. Lonesome 
Glory's trainer for his stay in 
Britain, had resisted the 
temptation to enter the horse 
in races such as the King 
George, but a Gold Cup entry 
will be made. He received a 
40-1 quote from William HilL 

• Montelado mi«*u** hi s in- 
tended return to jumping at 
Fairyhouse tomorrow, but 
not as a result of his old in- 
jury problems. His trainer, 
Pat Flynn, explained: “He had 
a slight runny nose so I had 
him scoped before declaration 
tim e and they found a little 
mucus in his lungs.” 
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.H Variay (3)8 


1 
2 

3 

4 
9 

• 

7 

B 

8 

10 
11 
12 

TOP FOm TOM SpMMra Robarta B, DeeU JaraW BH 7. Stated • 

Bratov 7-2 Dwd Janes Gal. ii-2 UyChenywen. 7-i Sand Star. Sowy Sober. 0-i 24mam). 0-1 Sraimar 
VMa. 10-1 The Marini, Sparttng Hobera IBoeraM 


..OBonteraM 9 

-QCra*er12 

.CUnm|3) 


Towcester runners and riders 


12-89 VooBno 
fLSSSImr John 
1-23 Sratorlua 


1J8 

*-30 

ana 

MS Miratia Ma 


Qatara Cood te *aB (*o« In ptaea). * Orak* bWrara. 

12.25 BAIMJffiCHT HOWS APPLIANCES W NOY1C1 HDLS(DHiI) 2»E4 C3/)<iO 
22*345- BALL YEA BOV (833) D Nfcbtfaon 9-10-T2 R ■ 


1 

2 

S 

4 

9 

• 

7 

8 
• 

10 

11 

1 > 

12 

14 

15 
18 


' 2S2- BUCKET OF OOLD (2SajNGas«ea 5-10-12 

P4I- COAL NOT DOCK (T49) J Upeon 7-10-0 


TO 


rai- WVI UW iN (iree/g A^miraa |-nr-» — - 

40-5C23 C0FP8B COL (11) W Tamer 5-l0-i: 

500-3 FORTIHA* CONQUEST (B2) B SiMrt 5-KM2 

FP0F5-4 HAL'S PfWCS (28) J Needham 0-10-12 _ 


_C Devin (7) 
_JBO<RBhe(7) 
_MMo8ay (7) 

tom nm-e 1 ■■■■!<■ liuju imr.. — 

0UMJ1 HI ma)LBT (12) G Howard 5-10-12 ICMu6b(J) 

330-42 K!fi COLD WALES (14) WJeete 4- 10-12 JJ 

06-3 JOJO (10)0 GrlaaaH 5-1TM2 

05 JUST AIBBRT (IB) to* J PBWan 5-10-0 
0F0-56 LUOS 1W AWB O A N (10) M BraddOCft 8-10-12 


0 NATIVE RAMBLER (78) (BF) toa 14 MeCotal &-10-12 OMoOwH 

P5FN0WWKW«nr(281*ISB9iaMr!(7-KW2 

60-3 l M B HIA L En (3« ) P HotM 5-10-12 

*35- omMA'S WAMR (231) Mato CamHM 5-10-7 LDeea 


3000-) VOCUBD (*1) Nm J ftonfm-Baram S-IO-7 

TOP FOm TVS! Jofa B, BoNraa Boy 7, VooBoo a 

BaDhw0-2BMMlO(OokL5-1 Vowoa. JOjo. 6-1 Ballyoa Boy.Hi hedHy. 10-llea Cmd m Ato. P ewicaler. 
18-1 ForOos'fl ConQueH, Jasl Alban IB rranm 


12.55 Knectswooo aarewao coho jocaan's’ hanwcaphubdi* a» 

1 515WJSU STROM JOUR (11) G Matted 7-11-11 

B352-00 ARCTIC (MB (S) JJaiddna 0-11-0 

013243-3 8UL0OY (14) K Btrta 9-11-T 


TO 
ALanrac* 


P0P6S-1 PTmCETHORPS (9) (°]B Camfciugs 6-W-a — 

3006-P2 LAMSON (0) J PaaiM ff-10-6 ;; — 

Zt-tBES MISTER BLAKE (17) Ura A Hairfl»n-Falr»y 5-10-5 
0-06625 UTnJETMCTURETOUnTUci>nBS&Unn8r5.tO-5 _ 


JB lat rawe 
.TJ Murphy 
NMcLnrahBu 


2 

4 wazi VAUMtV( 3|CM )BLaa 0-10-13 

I 

a 

7 

8 

s 40354-a tUGOMH (21)0 QeraoMy B-10-2 
10 aayMB djstanT HOW TO A Joans f-HH) 

TOP POMSTTPS: IMOjrB.Btraas JltaT, Iraebaaa 6 

BeWnp 0-1 VaHsLy. 4-1 Prtncethorw. 5-1 Entoffir.S-i Sbonfl John. B-1 LaNMan. ttacomUL Ar oic Ute. 
■HWMWW Bute. iZ-TDtteal Noma lOiiawara 



1,25iaM«rocDKnTanwHANiw^aui«araii0y4aa^so 

1 021PC-DBWB»BAY{a4*)JGdfcrfV11-13 


P213F2 LAKE OF LOUOHSEA (14) K M 1-4 _ 

42-3343 OB«OCWr{B*)<aDWH«M^lW — 

3P2-P3S SAITfOIIIU8(7)(CD)TTI«inson JonraWW — - 
W>Z2t IIIMKS AN AC1(31) (D) Urt J Reilnw-Baiam 8-HJ-.13 _ 
3/21264 PEHTO1 (10J(D)K Bate 6-15-1S 


pSsi!- YOUWJALPW (ISO) (CO) JPaoveH 10-10-10 
TOP ram 7»ae SModoa Bf iMa 23 Ac* 7 



JJPeindl* 


_ ;7-4Uk«OILo»cnrBa.7-gOenytiSay.0-2S*nar1g«.7-1tt Hoctol.UioB'iAn Aca.10-1 PeUrar 
14-1 Young ABN . yi — * ** 


1 

2 

2 

4 

5 
a 
7 

a 

■ 

10 

11 

12 


1.55 HAUWBtfT HOBS AlPUAJBn IBP KWKf HDURMe Q2to SfO^Bf 

03 D- 1 F 2 B«CWWW*W^ri0tVTm»ft-a»tea5-ll-5 TJad 

ASK K KINDLY 0 Starwood 7-10-11 _ 

44034-6 CRAM! IRLLtl 6) (B0) p How* 5-10-12 HORIartl* 

FASWDN«IMaKtoS{UcK/»5-«>->2 — *f 


4J WPBHALYWTJW* (12) KBaltoy W6-12 — 
65 j»CDB,PRWCE(18)PNlLta«a5-W-12 


TJMraptaTO 

D1 


M-ffi ibll«COUiniBBflb)SUallor6'W-0 CbrliWehhTO 

4 LtotEWAM (14)3 Gandollo 5-10-13 

MAJ O ta LEO MY T Fowter b-10-12 — . .o,,^Tboc*i 

Q POUHDUG Wre J RerttMhfiwcns ff-ld-tZ AT*tJ 

OOW HEDUOKT««(1O)JOU0-1O-12 — -TQra M an 

tt-P WCASWOW (10) unP3y 6-10-12 JIMartaf * 


13 3QF0/FO-- AHDBBTL0VE(317|0 &enran 6-10-7 MBra e— l 

14 Ortn20-*SSDHSKDI(222>H Buckler 6- W-7 RPoraaB 

15 00 SHADOW OF arm (24) RSm»» 5-1 W SLyowTO 

TOP FOm TIPSi Bedkkoew Bay 10, OraM HR B, tefca Wane 7 

Bradopi 7-i aockteosa Boy. 7-2 Crcw* m. 8-r Usjon Lasacy. IIM Luke Wamr. tarpr/UJ Vmaip. 12-1 
Jac DWPnnoB. lilts Dtokln. 20-1 Rad UflUar I*™** 


2.30 WMHLPOOL HOW APPUAROSS HANDICAP CHASE Ora If G%*» 


2355FD- DC RBBnnFTOMI (CD) Uni JPttman 10-11-13 lUenram 

343F0-5* CAMELOT KN10H7 {101 N 7mstm^3an09 9-11-10 ,T*e*a* 

U2 1281- TORT (MB) (CO) P WWl 11-11-6 

2342PF 1 - MATT BEB) (871) (D) J Lergh 11-11-2 

RSip-u/spiiarYd^jjsflWwff-ij-i .... 

3T311-(J IWAMWI 11 B)(BF)T terror T-11-1 

643BP0- BEAU BAHUAHD pi 9) PMdlolls 0-W-13 

VP3124- WVA90H(803) (CO) 0 Brennan 1 1-10-13 


1 

S 

3 

4 

5 
B 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

18 


TOP rawm: Meaner a. Tail 7. Florfda Shy B 

Batthiw 7-2 uauna. 4-1 Florida Scy. 6-1 Sotna Road. Do Be BrMl. 0.1 Ton. 10-1 Umaioa. 14-1 SQftey. 
M»n Hetd. Came tot KhfgM Mreraani 



120FFM FUR8DA SKY (2«) (D)C Brooks 8-10-10 -D 

BZS/P-1 SUFFOLK ROAD (14) (CQ)R Rom 8-10-10 D 

531135- CCUWTES* V!JlUSClHCAf2aB){C9 K Bafley 9-10-7 .TJM^MryM) 

UPFUF-3 BUCKSHOT (11) (0) JOWordl- KM MrPO%raf»i 

(7) 

P623&4- LENCTHAU. MBNCSSB (8*10) J NeodOani 0-KH) OHograiTO 


3.05 mus HOBKAFPIJAIICNS HANDICAP MMRI 3ra 63^00 

1 333222- MARSH'S LAW (IBS) (O 0 Brennan 8-11-10 M Bni.ii 

2 FKDl-2 PRBICE OF SA1NRN0 (1 0) N Gaoelaa 6-11-0 

3 fld-HIU AD«n (137(0) (BP) UrsSBmntV 7-1 W1 NrSBWraff) 

4 4P22-1F nm STANDARD (10) T Fo rater 5-11-4 

5 3S74P-0 CMBL9BA)IAimi|l*>P9KBinte0'1)-2 

B 32M21 SAN (HOWBO (20}(0) N TaWoo-Dayta 0-11-1 
7 150225- BSE DIE BOY (JIB) CD) P CHlkB 7-11-1 

a 0000^5 smolbolb tod urep sir ip- 11 - 0 — 
a 00463-3 MBLLKW PROS (16) P Hobos 7-10-13 

10 0P-1&5P KHA2AH (50) (D) R BrodtarlDii 7-10-KJ 

11 JP//-M«fWYMCA(lj)(BF)CHaaliimW - 

1> B30P-31 PCTTMIQH (13) G toObord 7-10-8 

12 4UP2U-4 WRSCKIOS MAN [1 1) J OW HM 

f4 0005-42 AUlRNATlM/f 7} P MaMto 6-»-3 
15 16BP-00 TRY H BKT DOOR (aa)M Br 

10 io»-autnmmpicss(ii)aF)s 

f7 *3PfU~ CRmOE (259) A Murray Sffm 

TOPPOMTPfcPriooaOf SMNeoa,SnBheola7, a 



UHmmTO 

— K OeMeCT 

PSaeBfT) 



aetam 5-1 s*n Ciorpa. 0-1 Prince 0( ( 

Uy Key Sta, 12-1 Aiamattoa Wrsddas Man 


L B-l Adrian. PeBauph. 10-1 Mattel PtUo. 


3-35 BATHWDOItl 0 KTT CH PC8 THE MAOAZRf NH FLAT BACK 1 
1 BAILEYS BHBQEUrt & Bramifl 4-1 M — 

X BfflFKO BOY G OrarMa-Jioai 4-11-4 . 

B 0 CAULK* (IB) Was KKidgrtt*-1M — 

PBVS RQ FOOL. J Ok! 5-11-4 . 


iCI.TiB 


6 UTTURX»ns(iz) JSdeana 5-1W - ■ 

HAKmPAUBmBUnJPItoM 4-11-4 _ 


MOM DIVE- UU* QuHtan 5-11-4 
2 BYSTK KVE(1 7) HQaaelee 5-11-4 


QFRfbbTO 

TOrtoinn 

toNDMrm 

Jb-HHaanto 

TO 


....A Sac* 

FCeeparTO 


PYtaBBC VKTO BY R Saoofls 4-11-4 

REVERSE THRUST PHedOW 4-11-4 — 

SHALiXO Brenjon 5-TV4 — 

5 SMART UUD (38) J Boatoy 4-r)V-4 

' SO HUMBLE PHWraorW 4-11-4 

0 TOMAN (35) tot I kWUa 4-11-4 

0- TUBAL (284) T oannaoy 0-11-4 


‘TO 

^BOVeanaim 


7 

a 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
IB 
18 
17 
19 

BMbg, T-a Uytoc Hta. 3-1 Uaato PFUieUr. 7-1 DrftDl Aumr. Fryalto FaoL 0-1 Canto 1 Crusader. EM 
Sinan Liao. i2-i Wt Ra. T >tean lfll 


_THey 


4 CAHDUPS CRUSAOWl (1 7) Mrs J Rtetaa-toons 4-10-13 fl Onrae. 

DU1CH AUNTS OSwnmod 4-10-13 — MIBtowW 

3 MHA tit) RHcBiMlwad 3-10-18 NraYWaw 


Sandown with TV form 


12j50BkflMitaB*ad 
1 J& HatOtmn Lral (nb) 
2JOOSooDdMaai 


ajasliiuhceSoch - 
. 8.1 o top can (ia«>) 
3^40 Hoe* Hun . 


OehM Coed bpedle fcra hpMcraJ.* Oaraitaa Mafcare. 

Baure>toUMM*» *an tet «a , n nraa ih iaa Mdm il Mrali Ae »1 )Dl4Mta g . 

1 2.50 RU CHASE** IIQy* C8.743 

1 inn-4 CAMrraov (in) seta^w hwo -.J ft*w 

I 12LM1 — 

J SIRM imCF7WU)Wfa«D*Setaim«-lW 

4 44Z-845MAlW«aAUWNI«sm7-^ 

TWRMITttOCScdtoaSaralB, n WUMwe 7 

2-1 Seatt a Baal TMCaneirw. 80-1 Mbimmm CBM 41 


jprararaedy 


1.25 DODO BARROITHAIWeAP HURDLE 2M Btn^30 

1 iiijiPZ- i«tA»B45)caHicto3-»J) 

2 AHSBI(E8)3fActai8Bn4-10-U 


a oms&A'ROBOinrLHtBaa) TOD toaU Renter MO-7 

4 THOM REDEanrQUMap(f7)J0KS3Rlff-7M 

5 TIBSft-1 HAJtTKEH ULD (11) Kt3 J PbsW 6-1M 

■ 114P3-0 KncSPOLD PET (1 5) UHayera 3-10-0 

TOP FWaTODteMtaBLada, imT 


.JIDraeaeaif 
Jltow 


jtPMccer 


JDBkvnH* 


7-4 NaMhea UuL7-2 HedeanyoweeU. 3-1 Bdam. Asebol B-1 Rcbarty Leu. 13-1 WngsWd Pat 0 


Channel 4 


V Karate. 

M Antz0*reU 


2.00 KmWWUSBOCUN TWI>JECN»( TROPHY CHASE too taofiVt 

1 2t3^i«Kmcaa)TOWjaamBSui7-iw JFTOaf 

2 722-til 50WB MAN (14) (BJEO-ftady 7-11-7 

2 153DC-3 STORM ALCW (35) (CO) D Ntefintos HW 

4 12FD-11 TRAVADOf11)(D)N HanUawon 0L| W 

5 law- VDamFLAaWRP(*3ta(CD)DMctKii«a 8-11-7 O toetoe* 

TOPFMWUWi VUH RmMp8,5amIKaB7 

BeBAng: il-6 Sound Mali. 3-2 Wktog FlasaUfi, 3-1 Tiavacto. 0-1 Hekir, 13-1 Sumt Alert Siwram 

FOW CUM - NAKtt WBO M P Itatt on reaimram Wtao BWto mw *rtl beBBBd app to»L weed. 

»n B m Ufeoitor Lton (CtelBnham 2rn, Q3Pw). , „ 

SOtrmj MAX Jumped wtl. 1*3 roft, W! d*r I2fi. won aartuinengM tfj OalMjMX tom 0*ncWB Paddy 


AUBmbn Oral rial lor ia* sabla. Held up. ran an under praaura Bat IN 3rd a EOW UIW W"«» 

nUUO^^ 'in Med and led to. ran on rariL wan by n* Irorn Martw* Eon (HunModon NnCkGd). 
VDOIW FLAQBlVe Weiner M tea 2 ruariaga d Oraan MaOwr Champion Quaes BIbsi ran an Bantey to 
Hod test eon te to kd karri DwSeitrarbcWUaWeairtt GrFFmJ. 

Channel 4 


2.35 WEB1WI5TH TAXI nSUBANCS HENRY VS HOWCE CHAM 

1 6-117121 CAPDUK KHBNYK (go) (P) ? WicteAl 7-1 H* 

11254-1 MCHCAUDCH(17)(D)JXing8-11-0 


l Cl 0,948 
A P McCoy 


a 


Upton 


.Cllmta 


3 1M3S- 9MPLEARfreHST1CC»4)KBMtel7-n-a — . 

4 3FB2-31 SPBWHRBSnaB.(<7J(D|PNodtoiri S-11-0 — 

s FF*4«|-1 TOTWWOODE (7) TON T«Won-DBntaS 7-11-0 
8 123BH CEHTMM.Y STROUD (1 7) DHtohoHoii i-10-0 . 

TOP FOm UPEi (aoBeaModh 8, OorMWa SRdtai 7 
_ltap 5-3 IrencaKtor*. 1 1-4 SMamto Arttanaiic. 4-1 unawy Sirens, Captain Ktediva, 13-fi^ 

2S-t SpMrnna SMf arenrare 

FDIW QUIDS - CAFTAU KHMCIVIb Ctoae i*Mn*l led asp toM. ran on trail, ram b> 3S irem Cabla Beach 

0t*Ti irefl, tod »!. wm camtortiWy Oy II from CERTAMLY STRONG {roc *>) 
naraununnKTici Good torai over hurotoa tost Kaaon, cm tkul outl no pramtnen. until led 3 ouL btn N 

By Hero Ccudat lAyr 2m, Qd-Fnrt. . . . _ 

SPIRRDIC STBO: Wade all. ram unehafleraed by 30 from HarPen Buchanan iHeratord 2m. Od). 

lOTH E WO Ol Mtieioa mem. ctear 4 out. «an By 10 tiwn Pereira Tactual (Haytacfc 2m. fid) 

Channel 4 


1 

2 
2 
4 
8 
0 
7 
B 
B 

10 

11 

1 > 

13 

14 

15 
IB 

17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
23 


3.10 WRJJAM HU. HANDICAP HURDLE 2ei IIOtdeCKLO&O 

nn 01-1 BSCEY (14) (D) R AtenurN 5-1 1-10 A 

052-T2P PKDWEU. (43) (D) (Oh U Pipe 5-11-0 .. Jl 

1101-14 EQIDRE SHJC (2S) (CO) (BF) ATarnell 6-11-0 PC rafcran 

era-30 STDMPHI (21) IB) Mlsa HKnla« 4-11-0 J F Utter 

313U0-O DREAMS BID (21) (D) J Bradley 7-11-6 


riHPl0-0 n B NKTH Q TWICE pB) (ta N Hendentafl 6-U-4 KrCVtnraTO 

1PP1MP AOmtALV WRLI. (*1) (D) (BF) R AJcntar* 5-11-3 BR^C7) 

M6I-321 UMnOHETRAM (R1) (D)C*reedon 6-11-0 BFentoaTO 

0F-S111 BSmMONa.(8)(D)J Sneering 4-10-12 APUMSo* 

F243-15 ROHNCO (21) (0) TOO N TWatoo-Oairtes 4-10-12 £ 

3112-00 WHITR WILLOW (81) (D|MnU ftewtey 6-10-10 


123110- COLDEM HELLO (240) (D) U H EteUrby 4-10-10 RDraiRiV 

16O-U01 CHIEP9SO0IOC11)(D) S DayrS-KWO JB D arae miai . . 

82130-3 SUBINK FELLOW (10) (0) N HandeTOn 5-10-8 MAF B towae W 

5100-fiS QOUml ARROW (19) (D) I Bakfififl 4-10-3 DDynM 

FI2SW-3 A UlO R RE (e)(0) toe J CocC 6-10-1 .Tl 


33255-0 STAUUACK (IS) (CO) □ EleMWtti 7-10-0 

1U404F BUMMERiaLL 3FCCUL (8) TO Mn P Orffeto 4-KH1 .. 

453123- TOP CSS (280) (D) Ure J Hamsden 5-10-0 

6510-36 K1EP ME RIMnR) (16) (D)NMSdHlf 6-10-0 

eft-234 BOOKCASE (81) (D) 0 Etotiotlh 6-10-0 

BEST (29) (D) K Wmgrore B-10-0 


PlfaJhqr* 

A I 


323 IP CUCACO’S 
TOP ram THW: CUePe Bora B, 


„ JLPrectarTO 
J Ryan + 


■a 7, Tip Case B 

7-2 Bhneey. 11-2 Ctoaf i Song. 7-1 Squira S*. 0-1 aubtara Feflow, Tap Cans. 10-1 Lanasoma 

Train. Etokno MeL 17-1 Homonoar. 16-1 Brntcau. Atoennm. Admaal'i HWI 22 mom* 

ram OUDE- BBISEYi Has bean ralaad 1Mb aJtor Hnpreniw mi tost ttme. made alL l« Ttamton (b» 
13 lAmnee 2nW. GrLFm). 

SOUHE SUM: Brary ctenco 3 od, bm 2 mn. 4th. 10B bM Jtttoer Tiii Kiobar icnaprtm DirfN. Gd-Sni 
L OM no M B THARHCieerteP tout held or Mil. ram tty 19 horn Express Oft. with BOOKCASE Herein, 
halter ® away 4ft. ROMANCES 41 W. annttwr IE 5Ui.WHTEVWJ.OW. no on nkwB. ig» 3ihi rm. chiefs 

SONG (gy 9m and STOMPW (g* I2toj. In rear told ADMIRAL'S WELL tgr Shj pulled up betora 3 out 
(Ctakerdiim 2mB. GdL 

■SKBIO BEL: Lad 2 DUL tron by 9 1mm Wndtrem Anom (NmMwry 2mS. Gdl. 

CtBEPS soNGi Made at. dear too. eu» by 31 ham PuBy Raid (Clwtantam 2mB, Od). 

SUBLJMB FEUAW-. Led 2 OUL headed ana nmqikcken tom. 41 DM M Non vmtooa. WVD OOLDEN ARROW 
In SID) 14* 40i QMmatod to 3rd) lAetm 2mN. Gdj. 

**t~1*^l Behind antn Mena UN tnemray. 3rd. om B by EXtoa (irooiwter 2m. Qd'Fm)' 

TOP CEER: Oeretoped um> aman stayer an FM Ub year, laal ran over hurdtoe In February reien kopi on 
wHI.binPilidtiyBtosiFrean iDnncasMr 2ra. Gd). 

Channel 4 


3.40 ESHER HOVKS HAMRCAP MURDU to» ftOyde t7^«0 

23-211 SBHV DA5HDM (1 4}(D) If H EiBUrtsy 4-Vh- 10 RQanB* 

0Z5M MOYA RUN (101 (0) N Hendenon 0-11-8 M A ntxgerMd 


5-321 MVIHSO 0LBH(14)(D) P BreJey 4-11-6 

3SI4-0* STEVE FORD (30) TOC Nath 6-1 1-3 

341 IA MBWRQIBHA (10) (D)D Marts 5-11-1 

30-22 ■RimoMRAKY (S3) R AkWrarel 4-11-0 

CW51I ANLACE(7)(D)9Mreara-)M 


.jlPAhCer 

CUnraAyn 

.-8R|h(7) 


KFerreO 


SUMP DOOBtDABCSI (3) MUshm $-104 *««».* 

TOP FORM TRW* U Keeareita. 9, OraM Drelftig T, Here Ihra 0 

Batuev M Nmra Ren. 3-1 Simply Dashing. 5-1 La Menonpnna. 1 1-2 Antes. 8-1 Mtaar O'Graay. 10-1 
Never So Blue. 0-1 SWim Fort. 33-1 Dodgy Dancer Birereara 

FOrnOURIK-SUIFLY DASHBMk Led «pp3miL ridden out Btrin byTl from WflMand Park (AkitraeanU. 
SMW 

NOVA RUh Lad 2 ran. Man dear, won by 9 trom OkiriW Wood IWtndnot 2m. G«. 

KVBI SO BLUE: stsvmt on tnR IteL «mn By 301 bmn Peir d .Neks (Nofttognain 2m. GdPmj. 
LEmOROUIBAi Hnadtray 3 OW. tod HoL won by D Irom Rival BM (Letoeste 2m. Gdl 
MUTER OHRIADYi Every demcv 3 onL soon bln. 10 2nd a Royal nurtte inumpinn Zmil. Gtf-Fm). 
AHUCK Led tost wsfy M Whoa Htandar S (WanWck Jm. Gd). 


• Budwelser have announced a four-year extension, with 
yearly prize money increases, to their sponsorship of the 
Irish Derby. The race will again be worth IR£600,000 next 
year, increasing to IR£775,0G0 In 1999. 

• Blinkered today for the first time: WOLVERHAMPTON: 
1.50 Legatee: 2.55 Sea Victor, Heboob Alshemaal; 3.25 Capias; 
3.55 Flood’s Fanc y; 4.25 Halliard, Newbury Coat; 5.25 
Sparkling Roberta. WETHERBY: 12.40 Tilty; 2.10 River Bee; 
3.15 Combellino. CHEPSTOW: 2.40 Stretchit. SANDOWN: 3.40 
Dodgy Dancer. TOWCESTER: 1.55 Ricasword. 


Results 


SANDOWN 

19-90 (8in 110yd, HOeh 1, CALL 
EOUINAIBN, A P McCoy (9-4 fan); 2. Crank 
On I&-1): 3, None SUnrel (10-1). ID ran. a, 
12 IP NidreMs) Tote' E2.E0: £1.40. 11.7ft 
1280 Duel F: £4.00. Trio: C63.0O. CSF. 
Cl 3.09. NR- Myerend'e. 

U9 (9re 4# lIDyd* CUN 1, DARK 
HON BY, R Duimoody 10-4); 2. SHrep Ite- 
fornrar (B-13 lav) 2 ran. 30. (S Dow) Tow: 
£1.90. 

2^H)<Zin4f 11 Oy<!» dip 1, LONESOME 
GLORY, Blythe Miller (11-4); a, Egypt ■« 
Prtnc* |B-1 1 lav); 3, King Craft |10-1). 4 
ran. 11. 1ft (C Brooksl Tote £320. Dual F: 
£320. CSF: C6.35. 

MO (are 6t Hdtoji 1, SNX Bon BUSt- 
MESS, A P McCoy 115-B lav): 3, Pettier 8ky 
(9-4); 3, Eulogy (11-2). 5 ran. 16. hd. (P 
Nlcholle) Tote C2.80; £1A0. C2-00. Dual F- 
£3.80. CSF: £5 47. 

8-00 (ten M IlOyria Chp 1, W1LLS- 
rom, w MnrMon (4-1); a, Ftyre'e ttep 
(11-4 (sv); S, Mm Ckui 1 11—11. 9 ran. tK 
IS. [Mrs J Pllman) Toie: £3.50; £1 ®. £1.70. 
£3J20. Dual F: £540. Trio: C1U00. CSF. 
£14.48. Trfcaer £99.38. 

UO (am HOyde IWe): 1, ALL TIME 
DAMCRR, J Oatwme (7-4 lavh a. Dartre 
15-2); S, Vrato (9-2). >1 ran. 0. K. (O 
SMrvmdl Tote 030. £1.60. £1.00. El JO. 
Dual F: £3.80. Trio: CS.10. CSF: £6.63. 
PLACEFOTV£40.7ft OUAOFOTi E10.50. 

EXETER 

1 . 20 ( 2*1 ar H«B*k I.MQKTOWNCAVA- 
LBSt,J Harrb (U-l); 3, Nvwr Levon (S-1); 
3, Btieretil [B-U 1»-« Mv Run Hpnry Run. 
10 ran. 2. 15. (R Hoaom) Tow: £3120. £180. 
£130. £2-40, Dual F: CJBSft Trio: CW.Ift 
CSF: E74.18 TrteaaL ES42.B9. 

1- 50 (am Sf Ch> 1, sopmsai, Jamie 
Evans (11-2): 2, Bavrealan Mtaha (11-2); 
3, Rather Sharp f*— 1). 5-2 lav Turptn'e 
Green. B ran. 9. a. (M Pipe) Tote £6.60: 
£2-90. £1.60. Ei.ao. Dual F: Cl4J2ft Trio: 
n 3.2ft CSF: £3219. Tricast £121^7. 
a^O (ten Rf OfaN 1 , PI MBHRUTY PLACE, 
C Llewellyn (3-1); z. Barrel HU (14-1); 8, 
IW> Cholw 1 16-1 J ^4 lay Shhrino 
UghL 9 ran. X. 6- (n Tvrtaun-Davles) Tote. 
£3.70; £140. E260. DAO. Dual F- CT.Oft 
Trio; £1591.10. CSF: £39.66 Nft- Ushlenlng 
UuL 

2- 34) (am 7( IlOyda CtO> 1. HARWGU- 
LAD, Mr R NuOoH ( 5-4 fav/; *, SBewrlM 
(20-1); 3, Brealy Blacfc (33-1). 15 ran. 4. 12 
[fl Atnor) Tote £8-10; £1.80, C7A0. 13.10. 
Dual F! £50.40. Trio- CS640C CSF: 0651. 
Trie**: £560 82. 

220 (are » Hdle): 1.MOH UARUK, J A 
McCarthy (ia-11: Z, IM Bow <9-i|; 9, 
WMriy (12-1). D-4 lav Jet Boys. Wran.MI. 
(0 Sherwood) Tote £77.40; £1340. £440. 
£5.10. Dual P £244. m Trio: Nw won. CSF: 
£13200. 

*-50 (2» 2f Hdtoji 1, SPRING SAINT, C 
Maude 14-1); 2, P a rti opa (7-2 lav): 3, Fur- 
ruflno ( 16 - 1 ). ifi ran. Ik 26. (Mbe C Horier) 
Tote: £6.00; £630. £2.10. £0.60. Dual F: 
£11 JW. Trio* £11730 CSF: £1830. Trienac 
£196.16 JACHPOTiMot non. £10319 36 
cMTiad ovw id Wotirartiainpion today. 
pLAcepDT-.E4.iM.mao qumnd 
£223.30 


SOUTHWELL 

12-40 (Im *V ) t 1, W1UUTRS, J Quinn 
19-2): 2. Lam Fort iB-i); S, Bo rabwry 
Topping (10-1). 6-4 lav Father Dan. 11 ran. 
5. 4. (B Afeehuraft Tote: £5.20; £2 00. £4.00. 
£2.60. Dual F: L3S2CL Trio- C130.B0 CSF: 
£45.07. Trie eat £367.07 
7.741 ttup t, Kjnrsnu. max; KmDarkn 
Harl (16-1); a, MMtegh IBB Led (3- 1 rev i; *, 
Cbartorhowne Xprea (6-1). 12 ran. Nk. 2. 
(T Barron) Toto: KS 70; £5.7 0. £1 90. 1X60. 
Dual F £86.50. Trio: £83 10. CSF: £65.05. 
Tricairt £267.20. 

140 (7m »♦> «, non OF QLCNN, R 
Par hare 13-11; 8, Skedrefatta (7-21; 3, Aon 
MB (14-D. 6-4 lav Who'eTneBeeL Tran. 10. 
U. IB Pallmg ) Tote £4X0: £2. 00. 1). 90. Dual 
F- £6.40. CSF' E 1359. 

2.10 (im 8f)c 1, BEAUMONT, J Quinn 
(7-1 (l-tev): a, Hhky Tn (4-1); a, CaMer 
Khg (S-1). 7-2 (f-iav Laf a Gel LoaL B ran. 
1*. V. U Banka) Tote £5.10: £1.70. Cl.lO 
HJft Dual F- £10.80. Trio- £13.60 CSF- 
C17.45. Tricasl £74.39 NR Jarrow. 
Niynagen. 

840 (imp 1, ROOD MUSIC, F Norton 
(7-1). 2, Cfialnnatn Choioe (10-1): 3, 
Ba grtiot 05-11: 4, 6 a cre * Aly (8-1) 18 ran 
t, hd. |M Muaphor) TbM: E6A0; £160, C4.oo. 
£3.00. 1X20. Dual F. E40 00. Trio- £135.80. 
CSF: £74.79. Tr least £537.93. 

XI 0(1 m)i 1, PKOPLB DtRMCT, J Fanrang 
(5-1): 8, Ta f ie p one (B-1): D, Kannaha Bay 
(16-1). 5-6 lav Beta of Holland. 7 ran. 10. ik. 
(K McAuKBe) Tote- £640; £3.00. £3.10. Dual 
F: £18.90. CSF' £32.95. 

XAO (Dfp 1, Mfsnra FDW EYES, J Quinn 
ia-1 lav); 2, P retty Spenser (7-21: 3, 
MM Marta (S-1). 11 ran. 3. 1*. 1C Brittain) 
Tote. £2.00. £1 50. £2-20. £2.00. Dual F- £8.10. 
Trio: £22.10 CSF; E9A3 Tricasc £*2.36. 
PLACEPOm £1.471. OUADPOTaNalnon. 
M Clive Brittain trained the 1 XDOtti winner 
of Mi career wnen Mttter Fire Eyes won im 
H am lot Handicap AlSouBierell yasierday. 


FULL RESULTS SERVICE 

0891-168-168 
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Boxing 




A Belfast homecoming 
expands Wayne’s world 


Michael Walker meets Wayne McCullough, who defends his renture caUed 

WBC bantamweight title against the Dane Johnny Bredahl tonight 

bis man's defence against the 

O N THE long slope of returned from the Barcelona heard he was rough. Where Is unbeaten Danish champion 

the Cave Hill that Olympics with a silver medal it?’" Johnny Bredahl particularly 

rolls around the ter- and a flourishing reputation. McCullough soon showed after McCullough’s bruising 

raced streets of Tinley had seen him in Barce- him. said Futch. and theirs & rounds with the abrasive 
North and West Belfast lie a Iona but it was only after a was an instant friendship. Mexican Victor Rabanales. 
decaying track and corru- night out with the pop group Soon dubbed The Pocket “I was sore for two weeks, 
gated shack that are all that U2 that he thought seriously Rocket, young Wayne was but it was a big turning point 
remain of the near-forgotten about boxing management. North American champion in my career." said McCul- 
Paisley Park sports ground. “I was out having beers and within a year and world lough of that win. He learnt 
established in the last cen- pizza with the group." said champion after 17 contests, from it, though, and this, 
tury by the forerunners of Tinley. “and Bono was talk- His 78rpm fighting style is along with his adaptability. 
Mackie's factory, the Albert ing about Wayne McCul- winning friends on television, said Futch, are key to 
Foundry. lough, this kid coming up In one fight the US commen- Wayne's success. The latter 

It has been a big week for who was gonna be bigger tator gave up using words and was crucial on the night he 
Mackies — President Clinton than Barry McGuigan. So I just started counting the won the world title, 
made his keynote speech called up Barry and asked punches per round. Against “1 was so pleased with 
there on Thursday — and for him how good Wayne McCul- him," said Futch. "The way 

the Albert Foundry. The lough was. He said: ‘Wayne he boxed and he fought I was 

name survives, because in- McCullough is the best ‘A linan if /o f so pleased with the way he 
side that shack is a boxing fighter ever to come out of /WUUU/ya/ /yuol has this good, confident Japa- 
club, whose fiercest product Ireland, no doubt about it.’" oo/W a M/ni/na nese champion confused." 

Wayne McCullough, will be That made Tinley’s mind Wayl ft? McCullough’s profile is 

cheered to the echo at the up but he insisted that McCul- iflrM irth 10 nothing like Naseem Hamed’s 

King's Hall tonight lough move to America. So on •Wl/wL/Ht/L#y/ 1 /O but he remains unruffled by 

McCullough steps through February 20. 1992, McCul- Hoof fin hi a r the Prince’s jibes. *Tm pre- 

the ropes as the World Boxing lough exchanged the grey Bel- “ • *C7/ pared to meet Naz tomorrow 

Council bantamweight cham- fast dole queues for the neon At/or tr i r-nmo but he needs me more than I 
p ion, a title he won against all lights of Las Vegas. Three t?vaf LLI LrLII I It? need him,” says McCullough, 

expectation this summer with days later he won his first m if rif IralanH* ‘Tm WBC champion in my 

a points victory immediately professional fight L/Ul LI I II dal I LI division, he is WBO and they 

talked of as tbe finest in the It is to Tinley’s credit that don’t even recognise that in 

history of Irish boxing. the man he chose to train and the States. 1 had to beat a rec- 

That July night in Nagoya oversee his protege is the leg- Javier Medina the count ognlsed champion to get 
when McCullough took the endary Eddie Futch. Joe reached 167. where I am. They have never 

title from Yaseui Yakushiji he Louis. Joe Frazier. Ken Nor- Given McCullough's past, even heard of him in the 

became the first non-Japa- ton and Riddick Bo we have maybe Futch should have States." 
nese boxer to win in that all been coached by this great known that the diminutive This Is as close as the placid 

country for six years. trainer. Now 84, he arrived in recruit was foundry-tough. McCullough gets to boxing 

It was also a confirmation Belfast on Wednesday to 7716 Shankill boy had faced hype. When Bredahl, his op- 
of McCullough’s wisdom in supervise the fighter whose up to the petty posturing of ponent tonight, publicly 
deciding to move from Belfast bright talents persuaded him sectarian politicians when ripped up McCullough’s pic- 
to the United States almost not to retire. they refused his team-mate ture, the response was: “He'll 

three years ago. Then, with *Td heard of this young kid Michael Carruth a Belfast regret that” Such an answer 
offers on the table from Eng- who’d won silver at the Olym- reception after the Barcelona typifies what Eddie Futch 
land and locally from Barney pics and Td had good luck Gaines presumably on the calls “the quiet class of 
Eastwood among others, with silver medallists be- grounds that he was from Wayne McCullough”. 
McCullough chose to become fore." said Futch, mentioning Dublin. Whether the audience tonight 

tbe first and only boxer on the a notable few of them. "Virgil McCullough, like all Belfast will display the same 
books of a young American Hill, Riddick Bo we . . . now boxers, has always gone out restraint is another matter, 
television executive Mat this rough, tough little kid of his way to cross this city's The occasion seems sure to 
Tinley. from Belfast. I met him and divides. This very week he recall those stirring nights of 

The decision had remark- he was a nice, soft-spoken lit- attended Corpus Christ! Col- a decade ago when McGuigan 
able origins. McCullough had tie fella. I thought to myself, ‘I lege on tbe Falls Road to pro- and Belfast raved on. 


Skipping up . . . this luxury hotel near Belfast is afar cry from the shed where McCullough used to train kelvtn boyei 




Snooker 


Ice Hockey 


Athletics 


Ebdon flows into final 


I 


Clive Everton in Prest o n 


P ETER EBDON . har- 
nessed formidable 
levels of skill and inten- 
sity to crush Andy Hicks 9-1 
in the semi-final of the Royal 
Liver UK Championship. 

Hicks won the opening 
frame with an 84 break but 
lost the afternoon's remain- 
ing seven, most woundingly 
the sixth, a reverse that arose 
after he was in play with 53 
and needing only a simple, 
green to win. He over- 
stretched instead of using the 
rest and had to watch Ebdon, 
starting with a rare and auda- 
cious corner-pocket double, 
clear to lead 5-1. 

The world No. 10. who came 
here as the winner of the 
Rothmans Malta Grand Prix, 


was favoured with a fluke In 
the fifth and made 107 from it 
After his opponent’s, sixth- 
frame blunder, .he pressed on 
with a winning 67 -in the 
seventh and, with some su- 
perb potting,, added the 
scrappy eighth. Breaks -of -58 
and 57 in the only two frames 
of the evening completed the 
rout. 

Hicks must hope that his 
exploits earlier this. week, 
p rinc ipall y his 9-8 vlctoiy 
over Jamas Wattana and his 
9-7 defeat of Ronnie O'Sulli- 
van. will be deemed sufficient 
for the sponsors to award him 
tbe last available wild card to 
the Benson & Hedges Masters 
at Wembley in February, for 
which he appears the out- 
standing candidate. 

Hendry continues his de- 
fence off the title in today’s 


Tennis 


Sampras 
collapses 
in victory 


PETE SAMPRAS outlasted 
f^Russia’s Andrei Chesno- 
kov in five gruelling sets yes- 
terday in the Davis Cup final, 
then collapsed on the final 
point with severe leg cramps. 

The world No. 1 was earned 
off the court after writhing in 
pain for several seconds bid 
appeared fine later and said 
he would be ready to play 
tomorrow’s reverse singles. 
The tie stands at 1-1, Yevgeny 
Kafelnikov beating Jim Cou- 
rier in yesterday’s other 

“sampras, battling the slow 
clay he dislikes and a parti- 
san crowd of 14,000 in Mos- 
cow's Olympic 
came a 

prevailing . 3 - 6 . 6 - 4 . 6 - 3 , 6 - 7 . 
^hesnokov, a clay-court 

specialist but heavy under- 

doa ran down everything 
Sampras hit and rejuruoi toe 
ball with two-fisted back- 
ends, fighting evenly for 

the 29 -year=old Russ lap 
threatened several timsrte 
break the .tirmgS^pras.but 
American held on w * 
gam^that lasted more^anl? 

Sampras said fiis 

g£*W Si t° ^ ten 

ab Sfll?? r feveEish exchange 

£§§§§ 


fox*. Who “C god I 

taw cohtini«£ Jg# ^ 
won’t have to out- 

'vjKafelniov 2? 

6-3 after thepair 
traded .powerftd l’ shots m a- 

series of long rallies.. 


Golf 


Faldo falls flat 
as Price strikes 
to the front 


■L IICK FALDO shot, his 
IN worst round of the year 
as he struggled to a 78. at 
the Sun City Million Dollar 
Challenge yesterday. 

The former , world - No. 1 
went out in a nine-over-par 
45 but managed to redeem 
himself by coming back in 
three under. His troubles 
began when twice hitting 
into the greenside.lake at 
the 4th to record a quad- 
ruple bogey seven. He then 
took a seven at the par-four 
8th. . 

“The strange t h i ng is that 

I did not hit . the ball that 
badly." said Faldo, who is 
12 shots be hind, the leader 
Nick Price, whose 67 was 
the best round of the day. 

Sam Torrance, the joint 
overnight leader with 
America’s Corey Pavin, 
dropped back after a 73 to 
IbSS four behind Price. 

pavin returned a 72. 
which left ' him in joint 
second with Germany's 
Be rnhar d Longer, who had 
a 66. and his fellow Ameri- 
can Tom Lehman, three ta 
hind Price,' who bogeyed 
the first hole bat made no 
ttirther mistakes- 

He went out in level par 
but stormed home in 31 
with five birdies, including 
three in the last four holes . 

“fve made a fe* swing 
refinements and feel rm 
hitting my irons as well as. 
at any time in my career, 
saidPrice. ; 

Torrance spoiled his 
round with a seven at the 
oar-five 9 tb. a hole be ear 
Sed on Thursday. Odin 
Montgomerie continued lifts 
woeful rxm. addingji 76 to 
his opening .79. It crt Um 
adrift of the 12 -man field. 
17 shots behind Price. 
Ernie. Els. with tesserond 

^^Sndthel^der- 


semi-ffnal against his fellow 
Scot John Higgins, the most 
obvious threat to his long- 
established pre-eminence. 

Their first competitive 
meeting resulted in a 9-5 win 
for Hendry in the final of the 
Skoda Grand Prix in late Oc- 
tober but Higgins has been so 
focused cm another tilt at the 
world champion that be has 
occasionally appeared dis- 
tracted here. 

After establishing a three- 
frame lead over Jimmy 
White, he seemed contentto 
keep him at arm’s length and 
won comfortably, if not very 
satisfyingly, 9-6. Held to 6-6 
by Mark Williams, he raised 
his game to clinch the next 
three frames — and the match 
— with 60. 94 and 79. He will 
need to be flilly tuned in from 
the outset today. 


Swimming 


Pickering 
fails at 
the last gasp 


K aren pickering was 
found not guilty of drug 
abuse at the world short- 
course championships in Rio 
de Janeiro but the defence of 
her 200 metres freestyle title 
was much less successful 
The 33-year-old from Ips- 
wich finished only ninth fast- 
est qualifier in 2m In 01.39sec 
— five seconds slower than 
her gold medal-winning time 
in Majorca two years ago and 
0.19sec outside the cut-off 
mark for the final 
Pickering, who was ex- 
pected to add to flie two med- 
als she won at the inaugural 
championships in 1993, also 
suffered disappointment in 
the 100m freestyle final on 
Thursday when she finished 
last 

She said she had been fret- 
ting about what was 
apparently a positive drugs 
test She was eventually 
cleared when it was found 
that the test sample was con- 
sistent with tbe medication 
she takes for her asthma. 

Claudia Poll, the Costa 
Rican who won Pickering’s 
heak'went on to take the gold 
medal in a world short-course 
record 1.55.42. 

Fransiska van Almsick, 
who held the previous record, 
was disqualified from the 
100m and withdrew from the 
200m. The German coach 
Achim Jedamsky explained 
that she had been suffering 
from a cough. 

Australia’s Samantha Riley 
also set a world record with 
her 2.20.85 in the 200m breast- 
.stroke — more than a second 
fester than the mark set by 
DaiGuobong at Palma. 

' ,f l had been swimming 
dose to the world record.” 
Riley said. "But there was no 
way I ever thought I’d swim 
thatfast 

- ’’When I touched tbe wall, it 
felt like heaven.” 


B & H Cup final: Sheffield Steelers v Nottingham Panthers 


Priestlay’s final challenge 
to hook a young audience 


Vic Batchekfer 


W HOEVER wins 

today's cup final be- 
tween the holders 
Nottingham Panthers and the 
Sheffield Steelers, the event 
will set a new attendance re- 
cord for an ice hockey match 
in Britain. Additional seating 
has been installed at the Shef- 
fieldArena and all 10,142 tick- 
ets have been sold, beating 
the previous high of 10,060 for 
a Steelers home English 
League game in March 1992. 

The game Is also being 
screened live on Sky Sports. 
Sheffield’s former NHL for- 
ward Ken Priestlay, now in 
his second season here and 
currently the only player in 
the British League having 
achieved the professional 
game's highest honour, twice 
being part of a Stanley Cup 
winning squad with tbe Pitts- 
burgh Penguins in 1991 and 
1992, says British crowds, par- 
ticularly Sheffield’s, are the 
major reason he returned this 
seaso n . 

“When I came over here 
last year I don’t think they 
were — and this isn’t putting 
anybody down — as knowl- 
edgeable as. say, Canadian 
fens. But that’s not to say 
they’re not now. They learn 
very quickly. Back home it’s 
like football [here]. You learn 
it from two years old all the 
way up. You know the rules; 
kids know the rules; women 
know the rules; basically 
your dog knows the rules!” 

He also believes British 
supporters are more tolerant 
than their North American 
counterparts when it comes 
to players’ fail in gs. 

“Back home you play a 
poor game and the fens let 
you know it Here the fens 
don’t necessarily do that; 
they're still happy that you’re 


Results 


Golf 

onto NORMAN CLASSIC (Sydney): 
Second round (Aus unb» saW)MM 


(NZl 66, 70. 137 T Price 68. 60. 138 B 
Faxon (US) 68, 70. 133 Q NonWUI 72. 67. 
1405 Scahffl (N2) 73. 67; J Van Da Vtoda 
(Ffl 73. 67; P Davenport (HZ) 71. Bft S 
Leanoy 71. 69: N Smith 71. 6ft R Stephana 
72. 68; C Gray 68. 72; S Appleby 67. 71 
141 A Slab 71. 7ft J Mona (US) 71, 7ft M 
Allan 71. 7ft W RBay 7ft 71; J Swtdan 71. 
7ft J CJHord 70. 71; R Baetowfl 73, 6ft A 
BonAonmeri. 70. 

1HL11QM DOLLAR CHALUMCK (Sun 
CWyV. Sams row* iaa N Price (Zim) 
71. 67, 141 B Lan gar (Gar) 7ft 6ft T Lah- 
man (US) 71. 7ft C Pavin (US) 63, 72. 143 
S Torrance (Sea) 69, 73. I44rg Bs (SA) 


7ft 7ft 14T V Singh (FIJI) 75. 7ft 1BOD 


Frost (SA) 74,76; P Micks (son (US) 73. 77; 
N Faldo (Eng) 7ft 78. 151 C Rocca (U) 7ft 
75. 185 C Montgomerie (ScoQ 7ft 7ft 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TOUR OUAUmr- 
IMQ SCHOOL (La Manga): Fteti mm 
IQB/Trn unless stated) 288 T Craft 71.72. 
70.75.2*0 A-M. Knight 75. 89. 74.72. 231 
T Lovays 72. 73. 72. 74. 253 8 UeUn (Swe) 
75. 74. 71. 73i 2*4 D Donrrioar (US) 72. 77. 
70. 7ft 235 HJtocn (Sure) 74. 77. 74. TO; J 


Ml 53 (AM) 69. 73. 74. 7ft I Turning (Den) 
" “ n (Swe>79. 73. 


71; 7ft 74, 74. 23T S Erlteson . 

70. 75. 289 l Macwil <tt) 79. 7ft 76. ?1: M 


a part of their team and 
they'll cheer you on through 
thick and thin. 

“They’re a bit more under- 
standing that every now and 
then you’re going to have a 
bad game or every now and 
then you are going to lose.’’ 

. The man who last season 
led Sheffield’s British League 
and Championship scoring 
with 64 goals in 36 games, de- 
spite arriving midway 
through the campaign at 
Christmas, believes the Ben- 
son and Hedges Cup and next 
season’s new Super League 
will lead to increasing inter- 
est in the game here. 


**I see it happening already. 
I go home every day and 1 bet 
you four of those seven days 
there’s kids playing road 
hockey, not necessarily with 
rollerblades but just running 
around with a hockey stick, 
chasing a ball and shooting it 
It’s a really nice feeling; it’s 
great to see that what you do 
on the ice is rubbing off on 
little kids" 

Today Panthers will he 
seeking to do what no other 
side has done: retain the tro- 
phy they won last year. Both 
teams had players affected by 
’flu this week but expect to be 
at full strength. 



Show Steeler . . . Sheffield’s Ken Priestlay 


mike smith 


Bufsawn (Swe) 73, 75, 76. 72; M AmW 
(Sp) 75. 77, 74. 72; F FoMauar (Gar J 75, 7ft 
75. 73: M MeKlnlay 71, 80. 73, 74; E-J 
Smith 75, 72. 74. 77. Aim 239 A Radon) 
77. 78. 74. 7ft 300 S Sharpe 7ft 7ft 76. 7ft 


Tennis 


DAWS CUR (Moscow): Ftafc Russia v 
United States (Russian first): A Chetnokov 
last ID P 8 i | m> 3-4. 6-4, 6-3, 6-7. 6-4; 
T KaluMfcmt bt J Courier 7-& 7-6. ft-ft 
Match I aval at t-T. 

AUSTRAUAII WOMEN’S CHAUENODt 

(Mount Gambler)-. Selec te d; Seessd 
reuedi N Pratt (Aus) bt L Jells (GB) 6-4. 
6-0. Qirartsrjtnelr Pratt bt L AM (GB) 
6-3 6-ft 


Alpine Skiing 

WORLD CUP [Vail. Colorado): Man's 
deemhSh 1. L Alphand fFrJ Into 37.B3MC; 
2, L Kpis (Nor) 1.38.47; 3, P Qrtleb (Aut) 
U8J1. 


American Football 

MPLc Arizona ft NY Slants 1ft 

Basketball 


NBAsDekoH 107. Miami lift Orlando lift 
Dallas Oft Washington 8ft Cteuatand 97; 
Houston 105. Utah 112; Portland 09, Uil- 
watUM 100; Vancouvar 68. Chicago 94; 
Sacramento KJ5. Indiana B& 


Cricket 

WOMEN'S ONE-DAY INTXRMATIONAL. 

(Patna). England 164-6 [J BrftUn 61). India 
15ft England won by 41 runa. 


SECOND TINT (Rawalpindi): Paktatan A 
73-1 v England A. . 


Darts 


WORLD MASTERS (Earla Court): 
tfaMR QnrtH^iitl p 

(Noth) M R Mon (Derby*) 3-1; S broto- 
barg (US) bi a Ki-k (Scot) 3-ft DHcdue 
(Essex) bl D McLafld (Aus) 3-0- s ryu. 
otaagh (Mdx) « P Dyar (loW) 3-9. 

Ice Hockey 

KMLi Boston 6. Pittsburgh ft Ottawa 3, NY 
Islanders 5: Philadelphia 3, Toronto ft 
Winnipeg 1. St Louis 4; Lob Anew a* ft 
Washington ft * 

Snooker 

UK CHAIPIOHIW (Preston): Sem- 
ite* P Ebdon (Eng) bt A Hicks (Big) ft-1. 

Squash 

QATAR OTERflATtOMAL; leAMteH 
R Bytes (Aire) M B Martin (Auto 15-11. 
15-13. 10-16, 15-13; Jenahar Ktea (Paid 
bt P Nlcol (Scoll 15-12. 15-12. 17-15. 

Swimming 

WORLD SHORT-COURSR C HA MPI O N- 
SHIPS (Wo do Janeiro): RnaU; Em 
400 m temm i r 1 . D Kowtosht (Aua) 
343 M. loom l a ee stii i i s e t 1. u y»ar- 
neche (Oar) 5a89sec- 
W o ma n. aOm he ca ty te- 1, La Angyl 
(China) 24.62sec. XQOm fmaatjln i’ c 
poll (Costa Rica) 1.S6.4Z (world record). 
200 at braastatrolce: 1, S Riley (Aus) 
2 . 20 .GS (world record}- 


European cross country championships 

Pearson in tune 
with Clarice 


Stephen Biertey in Alnwick 


IGHT months ago, just 
before the world cross 
country championships 
at Durham. Dave Clarke, a 
senior member of the British 
team, launched a withering 
attack on the British Athletic 
Federation and what he per- 
ceived to he its less than en- 
thusiastic support for this 
branch of the sport 

The federation responded 
with alacrity. Today, at the 
second European cross 
country championships here 
in Northumberland, Clarke is 
managing the British men's 
team. 

Much of what Clarke said 
in March still pertains- There 
is, however, a tangible change 
in attitude among tbe run- 
ners, no doubt driven by 
Clarke. The phrase “we are as 
good as any in Europe” is cur- 
rently much repeated by the 
British men; and Andrew 
Pearson, not given to loose 
talk, says he would be “disap- 
pointed not to win a medal”. 

The 24-year-old Pearson 
was Britain’s top finis her at 
the world championships, 
20th. and -the inaugural Euro- 
pean championships. 11th, 
which were also at Alnwick. 

But this new, positive atti- 
tude, whether real or manu- 
factured, cannot disguise the 
underlying resentment that 
many of the endurance run- 
ners feel. Lack of money — 
from fiie federation — is 
equated in their minds with 
lack of success; la& of quality 
is often conveniently ignored. 

There is an indisputable 
link .between top cross 
country and track r unning , as 
the Kenyans and Ethiopians 
so amply demonstrated in 
Durham. Yet Clarke was not 
optimistic that much needed 
squad weekends could be ar- 


Sport in brief 


Golf 


Craig Parry took advantage of 
receptive greens to shoot a 
six-under-par 67 for a one- 
shot lead after two rounds of 
the Greg Norman Classic at 
the Lakes course in Sydney 
yesterday. But he came under 
pressure from the rising 
Frenchman Jean-Louis 
Guepy, who fired a 1 0-under- 
par coarse- record 63 to move 
up to second place. 


Tennis 

British interest in two chal- 
lenger events was ended in 
tile quarter-finals yesterday. 
Lucie Ahl went down 6-3, 6-0 
to Nicole Pratt in the South 
Australian event in Mount 
Gambler. And Mark Petchey 
was beaten 6-3. 7-6 by Alex 
Radulescu of Germay In the 


ranged prior to next year’s 
world cross country champi- 
onships in South Africa. 

‘It will depend on finance,” 
he said, in the knowledge that 
the federation has made an 
annual loss estimated at more 
than £250,000. 

At least Clarke will have a 
bigger choice of runners for 
South Africa which, with its 
flat, fast course, is seen as 
part of the build-up to the 
Olympic Games in Atlanta. 

Last year the British men 
finished fourth in Alnwick be- 
hind the Portuguese, the 
Spanish and the French. “I 
shall be surprised if we don’t 
win some sort of medal,” said 
Clarke. “It depends on how 
hard and hungry we are." 

It also depends on the 
strength of tbe opposition, 
and this is tough. Paulo 
Guerra of Portugal is defend- 
ing his title although the 
women.’ s race will see a new 
European champion. Last 
year’s winner Catherina 
McKleman of Ireland is in- 
jured while Portugal’s Fer- 
nanda Ribeiro, the world 
10,000 metres champion in 
Gothenburg this summer, 
pulled out tms week. 

The winner could be 
Spain’s Julia Vaquero, a 
stride behind McKiernan last 
year, although many will be 
watdhine the Finnish prodigy 
Armenia ri Sandeil, the junior 
women's world champion in 
Durham. Sandeil, only 18, 
trained with tbe Kenyans 
prior to the world cross 
country championships and 
intends to return next year. 

The British women, both at 
team and individual level, 
have no chance of a medal 
here; the men’s team is in 
with a fighting chance. 


one Jon Brown, KMSi Culton. 
Colin Jonas. Andrew Pearson. David 
Taylor. Carl Udall. Vsmw: Sarah 
Benilsy, Lucy Elliott, Jana Shield*, 
Elizabeth Talbot Sarah Young. 


ATP event in Velenje, 
Slovenia. 


Soccer 


Eric Bryant, the man who 
brought off one of the great 
Cup giant-killing acts when 
he scored the goal with which 
Yeovil knocked Sunderland 
out in the fourth round in 
January 1949, has died at his 
Dorset home aged 74. The cen- 
tre-forward scored re goals 
for Yeovil before following 
his manager Alec Stock to 
Plymouth Argyle. He also 
played for Leyton Orient and 
Dorchester. 


Athletics 

Sallyanne Short, the former 
Welsh double sprint cham- 
pion and British interna- 
tional, has retired at the age 
of 27,. having been unable to 
shake oH the glandular fever- 
type virus she has suffered 
from for some three years. 












1 0 SPORTS NEWS 


Soccer 
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Richard WUiams on the Nottingham Forest manager who will make sure his head rules his heart in Lyon next Tuesday 




European charter . . . Frank Clark ponders Forest’s tactics for a tricky Uefa Cup campaign photograph: mchah. steele 


Attention: 
Managers of the 
bottom three 
clubs. Our latest 
mortgage deal 
protects gour 
home even if gou 

lose gour job! 

For more information call 0800 400 9997 


^ NatWest 

More than just a bank 


YOUR home is at risk if you do not keep up repayments on a mortgage or other loan secured on m 
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N ottingham For- 
est may be the only 
English club left in 
Europe bnt they 
have not presented 
a pretty sight during their fal- 
tering progress through the 
first two and a half rounds of 
the Uefa Cup. At times, 
against Mahno, Auxerre and 
Lyon, the experience of vic- 
tory has been almost as hum- 
bling and instructive as the 
elimination of Blackburn, 
Liverpool, Manchester United 
and. the rest 

Frank Clark, Forest's 52- 
year-old manager, is a practi- 
cal football man who was 
fUIly prepared to admit, after 
the . first leg of the opening 
round in Malmo, that his 
team had been flattered by a 
2-4 defeat 'T don’t know 
whether it was naivety,” he 
elaborated the other day, “or 
because it was the first game, 
but we didn’t play well Swed- 
ish teams tend to be quite 
similar to English sides, so 
they didn't set us that many 
different problems. The prob- 
lem was in our own minds.” 

A 1-0 win in the return leg 
sent Forest through, but 
against the nimble light- 
weights of Auxerre in the 
second round the contrasts 
became clearer and Forest 
were lucky that Steve Stone's 
away goal met no reply. At 
home to Lyon last week, 
regrouping in the wake of a 
shattering 7-0 Premiership 
defeat at Blackburn, Forest 
again looked unconvincing 
until the visitors’ sweeper 
was dismiss ed and a late goal 
by a young substitute for- 
ward. Paul McGregor, gave 
them a scarcely deserved ad- 
vantage to take into the 
second leg next Tuesday . 

“The two French sides have 
manipulated the ball very 
well," Clark said. “They both 
played man-thr-man marking , 
with a sweeper. They passed 
it well, controlled it well had 
good movement hi those as- 
pects of the game they were 
better than us. But we’ve been 
very determined, we*ve de- 
fended well and we’ve kept 
the pfflo very tight” 

Forest’s own reputation as a 
passing team goes way back 
beyond Clark, past even Brian 
dough, and through Johnny 
Carey’s mM-Ststies team to 
BOly Walker's FA Cup-win- 
ning side of 1959. But behind 
the tri umphant ftmade of the 
Clough era «iih» the emer- 
gence of a new sense of econo- 
my, the chief factor behind the 
club’s proud pair of unbeaten 
runs: 42 matches during 
1977-78, an all-time Football 
League record, in which. Clark 


participated as the team’s left- 
back, and 25 matches in the 
Premiership tins year, under 
his management 

From his playing days 
Clark also knows the taste of 
success in Europe. He won 
the Uefa Cup with Newcastle 
in 1969 and the European Cup 
with Forest 10 years later. 
Things have changed. “At 
Newcastle we were playing 
what would now be called 
long-ball football We had a 
big centre-forward, Wyn 
Davies, two wingers, two mid- 
field players who weren't par- 
ticularly creative but were 
tremendous athletes, • owd a 
back four that didn’t have too 
many firths." The method was 
simple: “Get it wide, hit big 
Wyn. he’ll get it down and 
Pop RobsonH stick ft in the 
net In ’69 that worked." 

Ten years later Clough en- 
couraged the team of Wood- 
cock, Withe and Archie Gem- 
mill to go out and blitz the 
opposition at the City Ground. 
“When I played for him we 
weren't a counter-attacking 


surprised us about Auxerre 
especially was that they kept 
a high-tempo game going .al- 
most through the whole three 
hours of tiie two games. We 
consider ourselves to be 
very fit side by English stan- 
dards and we were pushed to 
the limit to stay with them. 
We’ve spoken to them since 
about the fitness work that 
they do and there’s not 
great difference. They do a bit 
more gym work.” 

And what about the twicer- 
day training which distin- 
guishes Continental players 
from their English counter- 
parts? “I think there’s a bit of 
a myth about that The play- 
ers that we’ve brought over to 
Forest have been no more 
dedicated than the English 
players. It’s got more to do 
with the number of games we 
play in such a short space of 
time in England, but that’s 
not the only reason. There’s 
no doubt that by and large, 
they’re technically better 
than us. Their movement off 
the ball is better than ours, 


‘It is vital that we play with 
concentration and discipline, be 
patient and wait for the opening ’ 


side We used to go at teams 
very quickly. But I think 
Europe taught him that it 
wasn’t, in the long term, going 
to be a successful way of play- 
ing. What we’ve learnt is that 
you need to be a bit cagey in 
Europe. It’s absolutely vital 
that foe players use their 
honHc rather thaw their heaT+g, 
playing with concentration 
and discipline, hmng jifltipnf 
and waiting fix- the opening.” 
Which is foe opposite of 
how most domestic games are 
played. ‘That’s one of the 
thin g* that maJraa the Pre- 
mier League so attractive for 
the spectators, of course. The 
last few Premier League 
games I’ve seen on television 
have been tremendously ex- 
citing, real end-to-end stuff. 
But in Europe they've worked 
out how to play against us. 
and they've caught up in the 
areas where perhaps we 
thought we were better than 
them. On foe other hand, we 
haven't caught up in foe 
areas .where they were better 
than us. 

“Fifteen or 20 years ago 
most Continental sides you 
played against tended to drop 
off and concede possession. 
Now they can press the game 
as welL One of the things that 


which is to do with man-to- 
man marking. When you're 
brought up to play in that sys- 
tem as a youngster. If you 
don’t move off the ball, you 
don't get a kick. Against a 
ynnal marlring team the ball 

will drop to you some time 
even if you stand on foe same 
spot for 90 minutes. The crux 
of it is that their development 
of young players is better 

than OUTS.” 

Against Manchester United 
last Monday, on the other 
hand, he was able to call up 
two young home-bred for- 
wards, McGregor and Bobby 
Howe, aged 20 and 21 respec- 
tively. to fill foe gaps left by 
his Injured star strikers: 
Bryan Roy, Kevin Campbell, 
Jason Lee and Andrea Si- 
lenzl Forest came out of an 
utterly absorbing match with 
a 1-1 draw, fhapfcs in large 
measure to an encouraging 
performance by Chris Bart- 
Williams in the "holding" 
midfield position, but Clark 
would have been entitled to 
wonder what foe result might 
have been had he been able to 
call on last season's partner- 
ship of Roy and Stan Colly- 
more. The latter’s transfer to 
Liverpool brought Forest a 
£6 million profit but the price 


has been evident in recent 
games. Was Clark convinced 
that he could have done noth- 
ing to prevent the departure? 

“No. I’ve gone back over it 
a mfWirm tim es but I don’t 
think I could. Stan would 
claim that I never understood 
him and didn’t treat him the 
way I should have. My own 
conclusion is that I made as 
many allowances as I possi My 
could without compromising 
the dressing-room. And flat 
obviously wasn’t enough for 
Stan. But I don’t think evKi. — 
that would have kept hixn--He 
was determined tiygo'&tter he 
camp back from an England 
squad session, where he got' 
pally with a couple of Liver-,.-- 
pool players — although I'm 
not suggesting for a minute 
that Liverpool did anything 
underhand: it was just nor- 
mal social chit-chat ” 

Clark’s systematic methods 
of preparation and tr a i ni ng 
are very different from those 
of his inspired, dictatorial 
predecessor, as is his style of 
man- management. But the 
Firmness is there when 
needed — as tt was during a 
highly public difference of 
opinion last season with Col- 
lymore’s partner, foe intelli- 
gent but emotional Roy, who 
had objected to being substi- 
tuted in one game. How had 
Clark coped? "Not very well, 
initially. We ended up having 
a shouting match in the dress- 
ing-room. But 2 was in con- 
trol Sometimes it’s the right 
thing to do. It might sour 
your relationship with foe in- 
dividual for a while but 
you’ve got to think of the 
dressing-room as a whole. 

Bryan had done something I 
couldn't let him get away 
with. One or two others had 
done similar things and 
they'd been hammered for it 
So I bad to be seen to be upset 
about it. It was all right On 
the Monday he came to see 
me and apologised and I ex- 
plained my point of view and 
it was over." 

Roy’s eagerness to turn out 
while carrying an injury in 
order to help foe team in foe 
first leg against Lyon, run- 
ning himself to a standstill on 
the eve erf a cartilage opera- 
tion which will keep him out 
for a month, certainly sug- 
gested a commitment to foe 
cause. The team spirit of 
Clark’s new Forest is evident 
and will no doubt be in de- 
mand on Tuesday, as they ap- 
proach the quarter-finals. 
Further progress would help 
relieve the inferiority com- 
plex afflicting English foot- 
ball; quite what it might 
prove is another matter. 


United no to song areas 


Derek Potter 


H IGHLY impressive fig- 
ures failed to woo a sec- 
tion of shareholders at 
the annual meeting of Man- 
chester United pic yesterday. 
“The atmosphere at Old Traf- 
ford is not what it was," 
claimed one shareholder who 


was told that regulations pre- 
vented the creation of 
Arsenal-style “singing areas”. 

United's chief executive 
Martin Edwards said: “What 
some supporters seem to want 
are areas where people will 
almost be encouraged to 
stand and that is clearly 
against the law. If there's a 
difference in the atmosphere 
without standing fans, it must 
be accepted that safety is 


paramount We can do without 
obscene chanting and so cat” 

Other shareholders clearly 
believe there is a touch of 
“cold Trafford" but share- 
holders were told about a 
warm financial climate. A 
profit of £20 million (£16.3m 
net) on the year has left Unit- 
ed's manager Alex Ferguson 
with an £8m reserve transfer 
fond. 

Professor Sir Roland Smith, 
chairman of the pic, also 
revealed a dividend of 4.5p 
per share and net assets 
totalled £32. lm, excluding 
property and player valua- 
tions. “We’re not embar- 
rassed by profit,” Sir Roland 
said. 

The report showed that Fer- 
guson’s transfer dealings 
ended in a surplus of £3.7m. 


That figure includes the sale 
of Paul Ince to Inter Milan 
and the record purchase of 
Andy Cole but excludes foe 
£6m sale of Andrei Kanchels- 
kis to Everton. 

Sir Bobby Charlton, now a 
club director, said: “Players 
still get excited playing in foe 
atmosphere at Old Trafford. 
Not having standing specta- 
tors makes a difference and 
maybe the football is more 
cultured and tactical and 
studied without the ball going 
in and out quickly. But that’s 
the way it’s got to be if we 
want to win.” 

Old Trafford's capacity has 
been increased to 44,000 for 
today’s visit of Chelsea — 
10,000 short of the eventual 
level when foe £28m North 
Stand is completed. 


AN Other 


JUST how this rough and 
rugged Devonian would 
have fitted into today’s 
world of multi-bookings 
and easy dismissals it is 
hard to say. Daring a 16- 
year career his uncompro- 
mising approach aroused 
the wrath of opponents and 
their supporters alike. An 
East End mother of two 
once invaded the West Ham 
pitch to sort him out. By 
then he was moulding clay, 
having peaked among song- 
birds and scarlet sinners. 
Later in his career he 
moved heavenwards before 
finishing , briefly, in a de- 
preseed area. 

Lost week: Jimmy Creaoes 
(Chelsea, Milan, Tottenham 
Hotspur, West Ham United). 



Performance of the week; 
Trevor Morley (Reading), 
whose Coca-Cola Cop winner 
a gains t Southampton com- 
pleted his comeback from 
career-threatening injury 


TEAM SHEET 


Aston VBa v Arsenal 

AMon vni* are hoping Cooe-Cola Cup 
mateh-wlmwr A nOy Towns wm wlil sttrug 
(to a paMtri Inatep *n|ury to play today, 
w«i Slava Staunton Ukery to deputise 
Mark Draper. Sevo UUoeeve and Gary 
Charles are expected to be RL 
Oennb Bergkjmp has a cad ln(ury and 
may mhn nb first game for Arsenal since 
arriving I ram Infer Milan. Glenn Haider la 
expected to step In tor his fallow Dutch- 
man. who has scored nine goals In 19 
names. Martin Keowt\ is available alter a 
leg Injury. 

fUscfcbum v West Kant 

Mew Swedish striker Hildas Gudmunrtssou 
to In the Btoetojum squad but tmlllrefy to 
start B9 he is not match flL Lara Bohlnen. 
cup-dad lor the Cooa-Coia Cup defeat at 
I a otft . la expected to replace SWy McKln- 
lay In midfield. 

With Ahrtn Martin (hamstring) out Tim 
Brescfcer plays at ngM-back tor West 
Ham. Steve Amis at centre-back and Ju- 
lian Dicks, back after suspension, 
replaces Injured left-back K atm Rom tens. 

Bolton v Nottingham Forest 

Bolton have tailed to complete the 
csoojno signing of Newcastle nti an ewer 
Scott Seders, so managru Roy McFarland 
again selects from a depleted squad. 
Strfter Mixu paatstolnen, winger David 
Loo and o elsoae r AJanSubbe an injured. 
CM) Richard Sneekra win replace sus- 
pended midfielder Mark Patterson. 

Andres SUenzf and Chrto Bart-Wliiams 
are among tfw vtettom ot a flu bug at For- 
est. All bige Haaland steps Into defence 
tor too suspended Stove Cf»*We while 
striker Jason Lee (thigh strain) to doubtful. 

Utdl v Mandwstor City 

Tome BraHn. the E4J million Swedish 
striker, makes fib home foague debut Ca- 
lendars John Pemberton and Richard Job- 
son era available bul Carbon Palmer Im- 
pressed In midweek and may keep ma 
place wfth Mam Ford In mtotievj. city, 
(selling their first away win. ere 
unchanged. 

Ltvorpool v Southampton 

John Scales replaces the injured Nell Run- 
dock (groin} as Lhrorpool bid to avoid los- 
ing tour successive name games at An- 
BeU for Hie tint time since 1923 
Tranefer-itotod defender Simon Charlton 
may be recalled oa Satob fry to bounce 
back from their Coca-Cola cup detail « 
Reading. Barry Vanlson Ibocri and Fran- 
Lie Beaman isfttn) laca fitness tests but 
defender Alan Neiiaon (gnikil mey return. 


Manchester United v Ctialsea 

Potor Schmeichers etoow injury means 
reserve goalkeeper Kevin Pilkmgton b 
granted a rare llrsUieam opportunity. 
Manager Alex Ferguson Is ateo without 
suspended mkmetders Roy Keane end 
Nicky Bub. 

Frank Sinclair wtn stop In lor Chelsea’s 
Erl and Johnson, who starts a mree-moten 
suspension. Ruud OuUU lealt) Is doubtful, 
toil Pouf Furlong Is likely to partner Marti 
htoghes. beck at Old Traflord for the firm 
Dme since hie summer transfer, m attack. 

OPR v Middlesbrough 

Mark Hstsley stands by tor his lull OPR 
debut. The C1.5 million former England 
amt Rangers eentre-lorward. who came on 
aa eubetltuie during the Coca-Cola Cup 
defeat ai Aston villa, suffered no reaction 
to the antoe ligament tn|ury which has kept 
mm caK or the team since tils move. Mid- 
itower ten Holloway returns from suspen- 
sion but Ned 2 elk: Ib ill and Trevor Sinclair 
{beck), having trained twice In three 
weeks, is doubtful. 

Top ecorer Craig HigneH has recovered 
from a ft ankle injury and is expected to 
retom tor Boro. Clayton Blactonora has 
also been added to toe squad. 

Tottenham v everton 

Tottenham ore ekpecrmf to be unchanged 
oa they aim to connnue maintain tftotr im- 
pressive surge up die labia. Everton will 
have Daniel Amofcec ftt leading ffisir attack 
m piece al the Injured Paul Rideout Barry 
ftome is unhappy alter foiling to regain his 
Ptaoe »" mkfBekf. 

TOMORROW 
Wimbledon v Newcaetto 

WlmWeaon. 10 gomes without s Premier- 
ship win, need a victory and fll-agaln Ken- 
ny Cunningham and Neel Ardtey win 
reduce the lengthy injury (tsL 
leaders Newcastle expect inert iB-gaal 
leading ecorer Las Ferdinand to bo m attar 
taking a knock m the f-0 Coca-Cola Cup 
wm at Liverpool and manager Kevin Kee- 
gan may lietd an unchanged side with An- 
fiefd match- winner Stave Watson likely to 
be on toe substitute's bench again. 

MONDAY 

S he ffi eld Wed v Coventry 

John Sheridan, the Republic or Ireland 
iMdfMder, to making good progress after 
Ms knee operation but Wednesday's man- 
ager Dovto Pleat to unIHtefy to risk ploying 
Mm. Coventry are In deep trouble al toe 
toot at the Premiership end badly need a 
lift after fO games without a wm. 


Leicester warn 
Wolves: hands 
off our manager 

W OLVERHAMPTON 
Wanderers, still seek- 
ing a replacement manager 
for Graham Taylor three 
weeks after his resignation, 
have been refused permis- 
sion to speak to Mark 
McGhee of Leicester City, 
their Midland neighbours 
and First Division rivals. 

Leicester's chairman 
Martin George Is deter- 
mined to keep McGhee and 
still angry about the defec- 
tion of Brian Little to Aston 
Villa last December. 
McGhee refused to become 
involved in the row, say- 
ing: “I'm not losing any 
sleep over it. I have a job to 
do at Leicester.” 
Nottingham Forest’s 
Colin Cooper yesterday es- 
caped with censure and a 
warning as to his future 
conduct after making an in- 
salting gesture to the 
crowd at The Dell on the 
opening day of the Premier- 
ship season. 

Stockport's Matthew 
Bound and his manager 
David Jones have also been 
warned abont their future 
conduct by foe FA for com- 
ments made to the referee 
and a linesman after Bound 
was dismissed in a Pontius 
League match against Bury 
on October 11. Both were 
found guilty of bringing the 
game into disrepute. Jones 
was ordered to pay the 
costs of the hearing and 
Bound was fined £100. 

Matcta-fixlng charges 
against Bruce Grobbelaar, 
Hans Segers and John Fa- 
shanu have been further 
adjourned until January 3. 
AU are accused of talting 
part in a plot to fix the 
results of matches. 

The Football Supporters’ 
Association is to counter 
what it claims are unjust 
arrests and stop-and-search 
infringements of civil liber- 
ties. A nationwide network 
of solicitors with football 
knowledge has been formed 
to assist fans detained 
under the controversial 
year-old Criminal. Justice 
and Public Order Act, 
under which the FSA says 
lie football-related arrests 
have been made. 

“Week in, week out inno- 
cent fans are harassed and 
arrested for following their 
team,” said the FSA chair- 
man 'Em Crabbe. “In some 
areas it seems that being an 
awayteam supporter is suf- 
ficient grounds for arrest.” 
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Soccer Diary 


M'jl.UlJ ui 


Martin Thorpe 

G IVHN all the money 
P^era cam nowa- 

^ h ^eraiftwSe t gSS £ Sd | T ^A^LY is costly snp- 

amatenr days wheoachan J p , ortlB 6 Manchester 

^onld turn out purely for ^ nlted * The ASDA Christ- 
the love of the game Wen maa Gift Guide boasts foot- 
® week tomorrow to cei^I *>*11 mugs at £2.99 then 
brate the 125 th season of adds *“ brackets "Man Utd 
PA Cup, OldCarthu- S?-® 9 ”* Presumably the 
sians — winners in 1881 — ”. u ° changes the design 
are staging a special came A**!® times a season as 
against Old EtoniaS™ weU * 

™*\ ers in 1879 and 1882 at 

rtwmse School in Go- lJlfHAT IS the worst job 
aaiming, Surrey, ko 12 ■■yon have ever had? 
“*??: Maureen Walton is the per- 

il the result was based on s®* 1 wil o checked out the 

wbo you know rather than todies' loos for The ABC 
wnac you know, the Old Guide to Football Grounds. 
Etonians would win hand- And, yes, she flushed out a 
f°™ e Jy- Their star striker good story. “In the Premier 
is Rob Gladstone, grandson league women are weU ca- 
of the former Prime Minis- tered for,” says Maureen, 1 
ter, and in midfield they w h° supports Newcastle , 
nave Magoo Giles, former Doited and Rlyth Spartans, 
equerry to the qneen. win or loos. "Bnt in. the 

lower divisions they were 

Y OU may or mav not of *?“ ^ air-raid shelters 
know that drought-hit just two cubicles 

Yorkshire Water is which meant queues a mile 

mg nSSns of ^ So, well done Man- 

the stuff from NortSnS- ^i°L tl7ing to chanfie 
brian Water and delivering th0dstmL 
it by tanker to Eccup reser- 
voir near Leeds. So, of C° WHAT is the diftfer- 
course, when Leeds United wence between Bill din- 
had the temerity to score ton and ^ Bates? Bill 
against Newcastle last Sat- knows he cant hold on to 
urday, what did the the St Chelsea for ever. 

James’ Park crowd start i 
singing? “Piss in your 
water, we’re gonna piss In 
your water . . .” 


S O WAS Geoff Hurst's 
shot over the line? The 


^9shot over the line? The 
Wembley Stadium tour In- 
eludes a display centred on 

I N THE week that Sky tbe very crossbar which de- 
took over from the Foot- fleeted the ball on its fate- 
ball Association as rulers A* 1 downward path on that 
of the English game David summer's day hi 1966. The 
Hall, a big Middlesbrough bar, rather hizarrely, hangs 
fan, has come up with foe from the ceiling of a room 
ultimate way of mixing behind a life-size fihre-glass 
watching with supporting. model Baa s TOkowsi, 
He has turned the satellite- complete with cap. 


dish perched on foe side of 
his Redcar house into a 


Punters are invited to 
view a slow-moticm replay 



gimrt Boro tadge. hand- vote ®tre® of® hind . . . Broncos’ recent Australian imports Peter Gill, left, Paul Banff and Leo Dynevor, seated 


painting It himself. The 5tSL ln £j d *5L2“i T 2*S 
senses numb. If ever any- whether they think the ban 
thing sounded like foe start was over the line. Sofar the 

of a new trend poll is running about 70/30 

— - _ against. There may have 

„ ■ • been a lot ofGermeux visi- 

Ba ^J± S ? u ? J Euro ~ tors recently. . 

pean lightweight con- 
test has nothing on events 
in Jamaica. On-pitch vio- 
lence there is so rife that 
the soccer season has just 


TOM JENKINS 


Newlove the Saint is centre stage 


I T WILL be interesting to 
see what team Portugal 
put out against England at 


Paid Fitzpatrick 


"It’s Wigan’s title after | some untried youngsters I play for the Australian club 

A.J I Im 41 I w XI- *er 1 r. 


been suspended. In one £“5*®* ^awill have the opportu- 

game a player punched foe #S|ih?2S- **> make their own 

referee who had just sent assessment of Paul New- 

him off and in another an love, the club’s record 

off-doty policeman walked J-SwL, JJSJ £500,000 signing from 

on to foe pitch and punched En gtond embarrassment? Bradford, against Woridng- 


onr defeat at Sheffield and chances in the first team. Perth Western Reds, for 

Leeds going down to War- Wigan may take legal whom the international 
T HELENS followers riugton,” said the Saints action to make sure that centre played on a short 
will have the opportu- coach, who will now give Barrie-Jon Mather does not contract last summer. 


Scottish preview 

Aberdeen’s refit continues 
with signing of Windass 


Patrick Glenn jury for foe trip to Heart of could have one of foe most 

Midlothian but the Ibrox dangerous three-quarter 

R OY ATTKEN’s overhaul of manager Walter Smith yestur- lines in foe business with 
Aberdeen, which last day insisted that Brian the promising young Joey 
weekend brought the club foe McGmty, the 15-year-old who Hayes on the right and 
Coca-Cola Cud, continued yes- played at Easter Road, will Anthony Sullivan, scorer of 
teSay with foe acquisition of keep his Place. ^ 20tties sofor. On the left. 

a nWnlaver “It's the second of two difQ- Enc Hughes, though, ac- 

rk^rTwindass the 26 -year- cult away matches and we cepts his side are out of the 
oiHRull Citv midfielder, ar- handled the first one weU,” Centenary Championship 
rived at Pittodrie with a said Smith. race --curious since there 

S 00 OOO Price tag and a repu- “But Hearts mil beadiffer- are eight games remaining. 


have all recovered from in- 


ton Town at Kn owsley 
Road tomorrow, writes 
Foul Fitzpatrick. 

But his pairing with the 
Welsh international Scott 
Gibbs will have . to wait. 
Gibbs is injured and New- 
love will partner Andy 
Northey or David Lyon in 
the centre. 

When Gibbs Is fit, Saints 


20 tries so for, on the left. 
Eric Hughes, though, ac- 


foe EnSish Second Division beat them at Ibrox in October. 
dub?Sg^rer with 24 I know fo^ lost to Mtic 
in all ^petitions tost season week but they have unproved 
“a this a lot since we last met 

and already nas "Brian McGmty will keep 



Mather, who left for Aus- 
tralia on Thursday, claims 
be is a free agent and is 
reported to have signed a 
throe-year deal with the 
Reds. Wigan say he to con- 
tracted to them until 1997. 

Hugh McGahan, the 
Leeds manager, says that 
the “holiday atmosphere" 
at Headingley will not be 
tolerated any longer after a 
dismal performance in mid- 
week against Warrington. 

Jamie Field, an 18 -year- 
old forward, makes his full 
debut against Halifax 
tomorrow as does Anthony 
Gibbons, 19, at fall-back. 
His twin brother David is at 
scrum-half. 

“Some of the other play- 
ers are lucky still to be in 
the side," said McGahan. 
“They have only survived 
because we have not got the 
depth of talent at the club 
to make more changes." 
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Man marker . . . Butt faces ordeal by Offiah tomorrow 

Paul Fitzpatrick reports on the Asian 
Englishman and the London Australians 
out to inflict capital punishment on Wigan 

Burgeoning 
Broncos and 
Butt braced for 
champion test 


W IGAN, the world 
champions, are in 
town and Martin 
Offiah is looking for the three 
tries that will take his career 
total to 400. “He won’t get 
them here,” says a defiant 
London Broncos coach Gary 
Grienke. 

The Australian's mood was 
echoed by Ikram Butt, who 
tomorrow at Brentford will be 
one-on-one against the Wigan 
winger but who on Thursday 
at the George Hotel in Hud- 
dersfield shared the top table 
with Offiah at a conference 
called to expose the “small 
but significant problem” of 
racism in rugby league. 

Until Sarfraz Patel signed 
for Leigh. Butt, who joined 
London from Featherstone 
Rovers, was the only player of 
Asian parentage in foe profes- 
sional game. Now, as foe 
token Englishman in a side of 
Australians, he is still in a 
minority of one. 

* But this is a good time to be 
part of the Broncos and rugby 
league in the capital, an anx- 
ious but promising time. 
There is still massive indiffer- 
ence to the game there, and 
the Broncos cannot yet feel 
that they really belong, but 
that should change with their 
imminent move to Charlton 
Athletic’s modern new sta- 
dium, where they will play 
foe remainder of this season 
and the whole of foe first 
Super League season. 

"Like most clubs,” said 
Butt this week, "we have been 
using this winter season to 
build for Super League and. 
judging by recent perfor- 
mances, things are coming 1 
along fine. In fact we were a 
little surprised at some of the 
results we achieved before 
the break for foe World Cup. 
It was as though we were 
ahead of schedule.” 

Among those performances 
were superlative wins over 
Castleford at Wheldon Road 
and Leeds at Brentford when 
the Broncos, playing in a 
most un-Australian style, 
threw the ball about with a 
refreshing lack of inhibition. 

Everyone outside Wigan 
will hope that they can pro- 
duce something similar 
tomorrow. The midweek de- 
feats of Leeds and St Helens 
effectively laid the Centenary 
Championship to rest but a 
win for the Broncos might 
bring back a flicker of inter- 
esting uncertainty. 


If London do win. it will be 
through expansive rugby. 
The questions now are 
whether they have been at- 
tacking too zealously and 
whether their fitness could be 
improved. Against Warring- 
ton and Halifax at The Stoop 
London appeared to take con- 
trol of the game, only to let it 
slip away. 

Butt denied any lack of fit- 
ness. “We are as fit as anyone 
else," he said. "I would put 
those defeats down more to a 
mental thing. We perhaps 
need to learn to pace games 
better. If we can do that we 
have the players to beat any 
side." 

The mix. Butt says, is also 
good, with young players 
such as Leo Dynevor and Ben 
Walker, an exciting half-back 
combination, complementing 
more experienced players 
such as himself, Terry Mat- 
terson and the tail long-strid- 
ing full-back Paid HaufE, A 
man with an eye for the open 
spaces, Hauff had barely ar- 
rived before he equalled foe 
club record of four tries in a 
game. 

“I said at foe start of foe 
season what our style at play 
would be." said Grienke. "and 
that we would buy players.to 
fit the mould. We are not go- 
ing to change. It was defen- 
sive errors that let us down 
against Halifax tost week, not 
attacking errors. 

"What you must remember 
is that many of these players 
have come here from a long 
I Australian season, where 
they have been playing on 
hard grounds, and they have 
had to play midweek games 
which is something they are 
not used to. That has taken a 
bit out of them. 

"But they have seen what's 
happening in the capital, and 
what needs to happen, and 
they are Jill behind us. 

“They knew they just had 
to get this short season out of 
foe way first before foe real 
business of Super League 
begins.” 

Grienke added: “There 
were two things we needed to 
da One was to win credibility, 
as Super League approaches 
and that we have done. The 
other was to determine which 
players were good enough for 
the standards. Some have 
measured up, some have not, 
and we will be making adjust- 
ments to the squad in the 
coining months.” 


3S.SS S2SS Slough hit by Slocombe demands 


wih be given his introduction week. Alfoou^i Tie started as 
at Fir- a striker with us. we are con- 

vincedtj^hawffldobestas 

°^-l?¥Uo f oS«w S ?Som < A£ S Celtic’s home match with 
white two othere. ^om Enmarnock is likely to fea- 

S^wJ^^inda^wili cer- tore an unchanged side, foe 
dOlZbtfUL enmp manager Tommy Bums ex- 


Squash 


Nicol salutes pressure-point 

prowess of half-fit Jansher 


Pat Rowley 


No dub Is harder hit than combe is sympathetic. “We they are also hosts to Can- 
Slough, foe league champi- have tried to arrange our pro- nock, chasing foe champion- 
ons, who had three players in gramme so foe clubs suffer as ship, in the cup. They make a 


tainly figure in. some the I fore foe top clubs take their also be without . Kate White vember and the players are land international, 

capacity, "said foe manage. , Ith-m a^jg inthe-last winter break — to have and Sam Wright for their now physically and emotion- Old Loughtonmns, who lost 

The Pittodrie side nave „£££ %nie continuity cheered the British women home match against foe lead- ally exhausted. Besides most their unbeaten record at 

some catching up to do m me enjoyed who have Just returned from ers Hightown. Defeat today of them need time tq recover Southgate last week in foe ab- 

teague having allowed pomxs . c > L lwd an( i \ tMnk there Cape Town having qualified would leave Slough seven properly from injuries. ’’ sence of their coach Billy 

m slio away in the run-up to for next July’s Olympics. points off the pace. J ennin g s has done a fine McPherson, welcome back 


I T WOULD have been fitting Cape Town, have a very small little as possible but we didn’t change In goal, bringing in 
this weekend — the last be- first-team squad and could schedule the qualifier in No- Grant McMinn, a New Zea- 
fore the top clubs take their also be without Kate White vember and the players are land international 


to slip away m tne ruxi-“^ ■" to come ” he said. . for next July’s Olympics. points on tne pace. jennmgs nas oone a one nsernerson, welcome back 

^rfoning their first trophy m Glasgow ’ dub, mean- Birt they will not be playing “This to the season we have job both at Slough and at both him and the Great Brit- 

five years. - . . w v np launched a new Celtic for their dubs, even though been working towards for Guildford, where he is player^ ain defender Julian Halls 

Rangers, who are 16 poinm —ji ^ for this is a league and cup week- years,” said their coach Ian coach. But Guildford, too, will after injury for their home 

ahead of the Dons, are only gnan ^ ^ w hich, for several dubs, Jennings. “Our target is gold have to forget any ideas they game with Canterbury, who 

four clear of Celtic and fece a ir 1 -Tt* fobric. which could mark the end of their in the European Club Cham- have of winning foe national are much unproved, 
second successive trip to foe ^ earlier design, title aspirations. Sue Slo-. pionship. But how can we league if they lose at heme to Canterbury have . a difficult 

capital following last ^^^teavaJIable throughout combe, foe British roach, has build towards** without Surbiton today. cup tomorrow against the 

4 -f victory over Hibertoan. . u ^ ^ the-told all her players to rest our top players? Simbiton foes adaunttng gsmt-killers of last, season, 

Brian Laudrup. Stuart until January. It is a view to which Slo- weekend because tomorrow Formby. 

McCall and David Robertson umtro™**- . 


points off the pace. Jennings has done a fine McPherson, welcome back 

“This to the season we have job both at Slough and at both him and the Great Brit- 


have of winning foe national are much improved, 
league If they lose at home to Canterbury have a difficult 
Surbiton today. cup tie tomorrow, against the 


T HE seven-times world 
champion Jansher Khan 
has looked almost mortal in 
recent world-circuit tourna- 
ments, dropping points and 
even games, but the Scot 
Peter Nicol was left in no 
doubt yesterday that the Paki- 
stani stm has what it takes, 
writes Chris Curtain. 

The left-hander was beaten 
15-12, 15-12, 17-15 by Jansher 
in foe Qatar International 
s emi-finals and, though it 
looked close for a straight- 
games win, readily admitted 
the better man had won.' 

“No matter how wall you 
are playing, he can go one bet- 
ter. It is very frustrating,’’ 


said NicoL "He was tired at 
the end. He to not completely 
fit but when the pressure is 
on he always seems able to 
produce something special. ” 

In his previous Doha match 
Jansher had been tested by a 
young Australian qualifier, 
Dan Jenson, before winning 
17-15, 17-15, 15-6; in last 
week’s Pakistan Open he had 
actually needed five games to 
see off an upstart Canadian, 
Jonathan Powers. 

Yesterday Jansher flagged 
in the third game, Nicol pull- 
ing back seven points to 14-14 
in three hands, but went 
through into foe final with 
Australia’s Rodney Eyles. 
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TOURISTS SUFFER SECOND-DAY RELAPSE AS EKSTEEN STEALS THE SHOW 


South Africa v England: second Test 


England 

mangled 

and 

spun dry 


MikeSefvey 
in Johannesburg 


S IEGFRIED Sassoon. 

in his First World 
War poem The Gen- 
eral said of two sol- 
diers: “He did for 
them both with his plan of 
attack." 

Barring an exceptional turn 
around in fortune or another 
deterioration in the weather, 
England have paid a heavy 
price in the second Test for 
the flawed strategy — a mys- 
tery to just about everybody 
but their own general Ray- 
mond Illingworth — imposed 
on the troops by the chairman 
sitting well away from the 
front line. 


Scoreboard 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Ftrat Innings li»(rnighl 2 78-7 1 
S M Peliacii c Smith b Malcolm . . 
C £»«ieen c fluasett b Corf 

M W Prmgi* *ioi cui 

A A Donald t Malcolm 

extras fbl. lb 14. w2. ntfii 


... 83 

. 13 

.. lO 

... a 

. as 

. 332 


Toial H04 ouMsi 

Fall of wtckttfa tout 314. 331 
Bowling: Cork 32-7-84-5: Malcolm 
J2-5-SZ-4 Frasnr Z 0-5-69-fl; Gough 
15-2-64-0. Hick 15-1-38-1 

ENGLAND 
Rrct Innings 

*M A ABierton b Donald 9 

A 1 Stewart c Karsieri b Fnnglo 45 

M P Rampralash b Donald ..... 4 

G P Thorp* c Ktfsran 0 EKsimm 34 

•1 A Hick e S b Eksiowi B 

P A Smith c 8 b McMillan . .... 82 

tP C Russell c Rhodes b Eksloen - 12 
D G Cork c Coffman b Pollock . B 

D Sough c 6 b Pollock 2 

ARC Fraser n>« b Pollock O 

C E Malcolm run oul O 

£>«as Ib6 ibl nbftl XB 

Twai 1 68 3 ovexsj 200 

FaH of wichota: 10. 45 109. 1 16. 125. 147. 
175. 133 roo 

Bowling] Donald 15-3-48-3: Pringle 
" ‘ Pollock 15-2-44-3. McMillan 


103-0-42-1; Eksicen 11-6-12-3. 

SOUTH AFRICA 
Snoond Innings 

A C Hudson noi oul 

G Kireien rui oof — ..... .. 


Toial liar 0. 4 overs) 5 

Bowflngx Cork 2 -0-3-0. Malcolm 2-1 -2-0 
Umpires; K B Leioenbwa and 0 Hair. 


Pity those in the trenches. 
By the close of play South Af- 
rica had taken such a strong 
hold on the match that it is 
hard to see such a 
side letting go. 

Resuming on 273 for 
they were finally 
for 332, Dominic Cork finish- 
ing with five for 84 from 32 
overs — taking his Test- 
wicket total to 31 in nine in- 
nings — and Devon Malcolm 
four for 62. 

In reply England, on a pitch 
that had gained pace since the 
first day and which promises 
to get more uneven as the 
game progresses, lost their 
sheet anchor and totem Mike 
Atherton and a desperate 
Mark Rampcakash. 

Having made little contact 
with the 33 bails that it took 
him to get off the mark, which 
he did emphatically, the Mid- 
dlesex batsman then 


In the face of a Juicy half-volley 
to lose his middle stump to Al- 
lan Donald for four. 

A third-wicket stand of 64 
between Alec Stewart (45, de- 
spite being badly dropped at 
midwicket when 26) and Gra- 
ham Thorpe (34) took the 
score to 109. ! 

The last eight wickets then 
fell for the addition of 91, after 
Thorpe’s sparky effort had 
been ended by the hideous de- 
cision of the home umpire 
Karl Liebenberg. A later leg- 
before judgment against 
Angus Praser did little to de- 
flect the notion that he Is a 
poor operator. 

Only some typical defiance 
from Robin Smith, who came 
into the match with no form 
of which to speak, saved com- 
plete capitulation. He bobbed 
and weaved heroically, got in 
behind, cudgelled his square 
cut when given the width and 
made 52. with eight fours and 
a six carved over third man. 
He was last man out to Brian 
McMillan's tumbling return 
catch as he tried to farm the 
strike away from Malcolm. 


First footing . . . Clive 


With a first- inning s lead of 
132, South Africa had four 
overs to negotiate and 
reached five without loss. 

Six of the English wickets 
went to the South African 
pace bowlers: Donald, who 
bowled with searing speed; 
Meyrlck Pringle,; whose 
swing was startling; and the 
young colt Shaun Pollock, 
who roughed up the tail quite 
nicely. 

The most telling contribu- 
tion, however, came from the 
left-arm spinner Clive Ek- 


NEW WINTER WARMProlecfm from the USA 


ORDER 

TWO OR MORE 
FOR 

JUST^O 

each + £2.05 p&p 


ROOK Y MOUNTAIN 'CONVKTWF 

LOGGERS CAP 

The worst of winter's snow wind and ice are no 
match for our super warm and snug ‘convertible’ 
Logger's Cap, It’s guaranteed to beat the harshest 
of weather conditions. The cap features a stylish 
peak and is double thick when 'cuffed up! For 
extra protection it quickly converts to cover ears, 
nose, chin and nock when the weather really stazts 
to bite. Made in die U.S.A. our cap. is 100% 
acrylic, fully machine washable and comes in a 
choice of 4 colours:- 
Grey. Black, Tan and 
Navy Blue- One size 
fits all. At just £7.95 + 

£2.05 p&p its a real 
snip, at £6.95 each + 
p&p for two, or more 
it's a “give-away". 

For raquiriet nrbwing 10 this offer plots? phone 01227 773111 


24iir CREDIT CARD IlOTUNK 

01227 771555 


CAROL WRIGHT GIFTS. Dept- M02GUC, 

US Wm Sms, FavcfsbUB, Km* MEU 7JR. 
(PERSONAL SHOPPERS WELCOME) 

r - — -POST NO RISK COUPON TODAY- — _ 
Ta CAROL WEIGHT GUTS, Dejt &B2GUC, — * 

| 118 Wet Strtri, Firmtam, Kna DTE13 7JB. 


fern 

Price 
inf. p&p 

Tool 

Loggers Cap 

£10.00 


3 Caps 

£1555 


3 Caps 

£2190 



I 1 3 Caps | £2190 | ‘ I 

J TWk Cotovts} O Grey □ Black QTanO Navy Bine 
I Please tick preferred m ethod of payment 
| □ Access E3 O Visa S© 0 Cheque 
| CaidNa (Payable to Cartel Wri^ta Gifts) 

□TTTTT1 1 LL 1 . 1 EO XD 


I 

| Exp. Dace Signamre. 


J Mr/Mrs/MIWMs . 

| Address 

I 
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removes Graham Thorpe for 34 with his first ball yesterday 


steen — a bowler with the 
hitherto modest credentials of 
five wickets for 359 in five 
previous Tests. 

He had been brought into 
the ■ side, according to the 
selectors, to “do a job”: pre- 
sunfabiy to bottle up one end 
while the seamers wrought 
havoc at the other. 

Not only did be close an end 
down, bowling 11 overs for 12 
runs; he a Iso removed Thorpe 
with his first ball (unfortu- 
nately, the fact that the catch 
to short leg came off only his 
does not alter the score- 
ik). Then, as England tried 
to break free of the shackle, 
he accounted for Graeme 
Hick, caught and bowled, and 
Jack Russell, who smeared 
untidily to mid wicket 
It hurt: England, remem- 
ber, opted not to include their 
own left-arm spinner — de- 
spite a pitch known to crack 
and the certainty of rough 
created close to the stumps by 
Cork, Pollock and Pringle. 


In the morning it had taken 
England's Derbyshire connec- 
tion 75 inconvenient minutes 
to polish off the South African 
innings, in which time they 
added a further 54 runs. 

But there was embarrass- 
ment first of all from Pollock 
and. In a supporting role, Ek- 
steen. who together added 36 
for the eighth wicket in just 
under an hour. 

Pollock set out his stall by 
hooking Malcolm's first ball 
to the square-leg boundary 
and biffed away merrily, mak- 
ing 33 and bitting four more 
boundaries before hooking 
Malcolm to Smith — who had 
missed him at short leg late 
on Thursday evening — at 
deep square leg. 

Cork and Malcolm then 
completed the Innings with 
one more wicket apiece giv- 
ing the pair, both of whom 
played in the last first-class 
match in Bloemfontein, nine 
of the 10 wickets to fall. Fra- 
ser and Darren Gough, the 


other half of the pace quartet 
who have howled only six 
one-day overs each in the last 
2 ‘ i weeks, claimed no wickets 
for 133 at almost four runs per 
over. Gough has since bruised 
his right arm badly after 
being struck while batting 
and may not be able to bowl 
today. 

The conclusion to be drawn 
is that matches outside Tests 
are to prepare the Test side, 
and tough on the rest 


Breakdowns 

litter 

Route One 


R oute one is fast 
running out of road. 
Adherents of the ions- 
ball game are in 
retreat on all fronts. Posses- 
sion ftotball is no longer a 
passing fancy. 

Amid the hand- wringing 
that has accompanied a 

season in Europe for 
_ clubs these encourag- 
ing signs have tended to be 
overlooked. Yet the evidence 
is clear enough. 

The top half of the Premier- 
ship is occupied by 10 teams 
who want to get the ball down 
and play it to feet They in- 
clude Arsenal, the most recent 
and Aston Villa, 
whose manager Brian Little 
produced a team of giant hoof- 
ers at Leicester City but has 
had the nous to bring the one 
passer in that side, 
Marie Draper, to Villa Park. 

Today’s match between 
Villa and Arsenal will not nec- 
essarily produce a multi-goal 
thriller but the spectacle 
ought not to fall for lack of 
sing ability or the wit to 
it Draper. Yorke. Berg- 
kamp and Merson should see 
to that. 

Arguments over the merits 
of the long-ball game, epito- 
mised by Watford and Wim- 
bledon. occupied a large part 
of the Eighties. “Surely no- 
body belie ves I just tell my 
players to kick the ball upfield 
and run after it” protested 
Graham Taylor when his Wat- 
ford side began to ruffle {bath- 
's in the old First Division. 

Of course there was more to 
their success than that— John 
Barnes, for instance — but 
Taylor belonged to the POMO 
(Position of Maximum Oppor- 
tunity; school of thought es- 
poused by Charles Hughes, 
the Football Association's di- 
rector of coaching, and be- 
came stuck with that label. 

Now, with Thylor out of a 
job, Hughes approaching 
retirement and Dave Bassett, 
who as Wimbledon manager 
turned Route One into a six- 
lane motorway, rummaging 


about near the foot of the 
Endsleigh First Division with 
Sheffield United, the enthusi- 
asm for the direct approach is 
clearly on the wane. 

Hughes has always denied 
the accusation that he was a 
proponent of long-ball meth- 
ods. Yet his assertion, backed 
by formidable statistics, that 
most goals were scored in 
movements of few passes took 
such a bold that England was 
in danger of becoming the 
land ofkick-and-rush. 

“ Five or six years ago I won- 
dered ifl had a future in the 
game," said Liverpool’s Jamie 

Redknapp recently. “There 
was so much long ball being 
played.” 

Route One’s brief moment 
of glory came in the 1988 FA 
Cup final when Wimbledon, 
under the management of 
Bobby Gould, beat the last out- 
standing Liverpool team. Fbur 
years later a ma left of 
apparently modest signifi- 
cance marked the beginning 
of its inglorious end; 


O! 


N a chilly March eve- 
ning in 1992 Newcas- 
tle visited Cam- 
bridge United, who 
were ly mg third in the old 
Second Division. Kevin Kee- 
gan had been in charge for 
just over a month and Newcas- 
tle were still in deep relega- 
tion trouble. 

Under John Beck Cam- 
bridge used the long ball to 
win long throws aimed at the 
head of Dion Dublin. Banal as 
the tactic was. it usually 
worked ; but not that night. 
Beck had the legend 
QUALITY” writ large above 
the corner flags, and Keegan's 
team took him at his word. 
Brock, Sheedy. Kelly and Pea- 
cock, along with Watson, 
whose stunning goal knocked 
Liverpool out of the Coca-Cola 
Cup this week, destroyed 
Cambridge with passing and 
movement That night the 
long ball was made to look as 
obsolete as the long bow. 

Cambridge are now keeping 
their end up in the Third Div- 
ision, 78 places below Newcas- 
tle, while Beck strives to keep 
Lincoln City in it. 

Tomorrow Newcastle visit 
Wimbledon, who are less de- 
voted to the long-ball game 
than they were but are staring 
down a long shaft neverthe- 
less. Beating Wimbledon on 
their own ground for toe first 
time would give Keegan the 
sort of satisfaction he enjoyed 
at Cambridge four seasons ago. 
Should Newcastle win in simi- 
lar style, he will not be alone. 
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Venables faces bankruptcy 
threat over unpaid bill 


Martin Thorpe 


T erry venables has 
been threatened with 
bankruptcy proceedings un- 
less he conforms with a High 
Court order to pay an £8,600 
bill from his former lawyer. 
The England coach has 
received a statutory demand 
for the money owed to Mark 
Stephens which, if he does not 
pay by December 9. will lead 
to a petition for bankruptcy 
being brought against him. 

It is understood that 
Stephens has been chasing 
the money — then £5JB00 — 
since late 1993 after he 
worked for Venables on alle- 
gations made in the Pan- 
orama programme on Novem- 
ber 27, 1993. Stephens 
originally got a High Court 
writ to force payment in Jan- 
uary 1994. 


With interest and costs the 
bill has now risen to £ 8,600 
but Venables has still to pay. 
Yesterday Stephens con- 
firmed that he had served 
Venables with a statutory de- 
mand last month seeking toe 
money on threat of bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

“We’re deeply saddened 
that it’s comes to this,” he 
said. "We thought that what 
was done to Mr Venables by 
Panorama was wrong. We 
hope we have more chance of 
recovering our money than 
England do of winning the 
European Championship.” 

• In a report on November 18 
we stated that Terry Venables 
once ran a company called 
Lasdhuraf Leasing. We ac- 
cept that in feet Mr Venables 
was a client of this company - 
We apologise for this error. 


Soccer, pages 10 and 1 1 


This weetfs best sex story 
didn’t involve the Royal Family, 
Hugh Grant, or even Paula 
Yates but an anonymous 
couple with blurred-out 
faces having sex in a lift. 

Sam Wollaston 
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Indispensable to all crossword addicts! A copy of 
the brand new Collins Thesaurus, the ultimate 
browser’s wordOnder. will be sent to the first five 
correct entries drawn. Entries to Guardian Crossword 
No 20,514, 6 Bushey Hall Road, Bushey, Herts., WD2 2 EA, 
by first post on Friday or by fax to 0X923 225885. Solution 
and winners in the Guardian on Monday December 11 . 
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Across 


1,6 Flower girl, servant to 
editors on the Guardian 
during Prohibition (5-4,5) 

9 Non-stop activity of draught 
in which queen and corgi 
turn to singular charity (9,6) 

10,23 County, river, and city of 
OW in heavy shower (8) 

11 Letter to the bonder takes a 
long timer they are 2725 (8) 

14 Rendering of the town on 
Seine or Mississippi — it 

. could be a devil (4,5) 

15 Didn’t have a ride where toe 
cowboys did? (5) 

16 See 3 


18 Rugby scrums have 
passages on which one 
may be examined (3,5) 

20 Leaves, if corrupted, the | 
Hippocratic principle (4,4) 

21 See 3 

25 See 27 

26 Poets' always — that's 
weird (5) 

27,25 Making green red, or 
how to do anatomy — flash 
in the pan? (4,5, 3.4, 8) 

Down 


1 Standing order takes in 
some people (5) 

2 A student engineer used to 
be on the Trent (7) 

3,4,16,10 Hush! (4.4,5,4) 


3^4,21,10 Don’t risk getting 
wounded (4,4,4 ,4) 

3*4^24,10 Don't reduce 
speed (4,4,4,4) 

5 Go on about the badly paid: 
ft means ruin ( 1 0) 

6 Possibly the date for 
making its fortune (5-5) 

7 Money earned and given in 
Southend (7) 

8 Barren of sense, going 
round on standard (9) 

12 Nuts from lack of nut? (5,5) 

13 Gollyl Feel so bad inside, 
effect of cold or fear ( 10 ) 

14 Chester’s gallery, 5 perhaps 
(9) 

17 He gets into space having 
driven a runabout (7) 

19 Ptay after hundredth edition 
allowed to proceed (7) 

22 Marriage portion Is precise 
about part-ownership (5) 

23 See 10 

24 See 3 
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INTERVIEW 


1 # Blood on the carpet: I 

Close ranks, aim and 

1 # Jim Barrington and 1 | 

i J shoot: why men in 

animal rights row 1 

uniform fascinate us 

13 
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MONEY 


Mortage wars 
fought to rescue 
housing market 


FINANCE 


Dreamworks — 
making Hollywood’s 
fantasy factory 
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So what persuaded the Singapore prosecutors to 
be nice to Leeson? NICK CUMMING-BRUCE on 
how the Barings trader cooled their fire 
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his best , 
deal till last 


I T WAS a very short 
charge sheet indeed 
before the Singapore 
court just two indict- 
ments — one and a half 
really — out of the li of- 
fences which the prosecution 
had cited to get Nick Leeson 
extradited from Germany. 
That supposedly baroque 

fraud which destroyed 
Barings Bank turned out to be 
so simple that it was 

explained quite comprehensi- 

hiv in a quiet drone. 

The implacable Singapor- 

SSSSSSSSI^s 

placable that the prosecution 

asked the judge to take ■ mto 

account in his sentencirgtha 

German prison cell. There 
St going to be a movie of this 
SI St even a Hugh Grant 
goofr comedy, unless ^ome- 
bodvcan find out how and 
utoerethe legal deals were 

“nen Leeson. 28. arrived l*y 

no™ van from °P? he 

P*- u , «<-*Vvq hearing, he 


uncertainty, since that Febru- 
ary night he and 1 wife Lisa 
made it out of Singapore, and 
into every CNN bulletin for 
days after. And maybe he was 
relaxed by the oddly light 
mood in the court as his 
defence counsel, John Koh, 

described him as a “dynamic. 1 
but to the final analysis, insuf- 
ficiently experienced trader 1 
struggling against ruthless 
free-market forces to salvage . 
the fortunes of his bank, mis- 
guided, but not motivated by . 
greed or criminal intent. It 
seems we got it all wrong that • 
Leeson was a criminal master- 
mind; he was more of a finan- ■ 

cdal anorak who finally pan- ; 
icked- And very possibly, just 
a patsy for others. 

“What do the facts show?" 
Koh asked. “Recklessness- 
Our client is not a crook." 

Koh had already won 

Leeson “one helluva deal", as 
a local lawyer admiringly 
remarked. Few in the legal i 

community had expected the 
Finance Ministry’s Commer- 
cial Affeirs Division (CAD) to . 
settle lor prosecuting Leeson 
onjust two charges. The first 
of those, amended to a rela- 
tively minor offence of cheat- 


charge). Nobody had fixed the 
second charge and it stQl car- 
ried a maximum, penalty of 
seven years. But if the GAD 
bad pressed three charges in- 
stead of two. the judge would 
have had to impose consecu- 
tive sentences on two of them 
and Leeson would have faced 
the kind of jail term (not in a 
hell-hole, of course, but in a 
“Spartan yet humane jail") 
he’s been bleating about on 
television all along; 

instead, they chose to con- 
centrate on narrowly focused 
charges in which it was hard 
to locate the bilhon-dollar 
losses which shattered a 200- 
year-old bank, threw financial 
markets into uproar, left the 
Bank ofBngland looking a per- 


fece. Helen me 

at the end, of the stress 


ty of one year’s imprisonment 
(instead of the seven-year pen- 
alty carriedby the original 


to the media a chance to mor- 
alise for pages about the sins 
of the unregulated markets. 

CAD director Lawrence 
Ang didn’t dramatise the 
results of intensive police 
investigation or the story of 
bow Leeson fibbed to auditors 
Coopers & Lybrand when they 
turned up a 7.778 billion yen 
(578.6 million) discrepancy in 
his infam ous “five eights", 
88888. account 1 

If anything, he left heads 
gently nodding as he pain- 
stakingly traced Leeson’s 
ingenious methods, starting 


with a series of book transac- 
tions shuffling amounts 
between different Barings 
accounts to make it Look as if 
the hole to his account was 
covered by a payment out- 
standing from a New York se- 
curities broking firm. Leeson 
had explained to CAD investi- 
gators that he'd shown toe 
auditors a receipt far the sum 
and taken a chance that they 
weren’t very good at toetr jobs. 

It was a risk evidently well 
worth taking. All it needed 
was a little cut and paste work 
to collage signatures and 
stamps on letters “confirm- 
tog” the transaction and then 
he sent photocopies of toe 
result to Coopers & Lybrand. 
Nobody queried toe result 
They didn't even query an- 
other affirmation he faxed 
on paper headed “From Nick 
and lisa”. Nobody at Coopers 

thought to pick up a phene and 
check directly. 

The second offence, though 
more serious, was equally 
simple. By keying artificially 
low numbers of transactions 
for account 88888 into the com- 
puters of toe Singapore Inter- 
national Monetary Exchange, 
Leeson was able to persuade 
S1MEX to refund dose to $115 
million from Barings deposits 
to help fond his disastrous - 
trades. And that was it At 
least that was it as far as the 
court was concerned. 

J OHN KOH actually 
had more fun, and a 
much better narra- 
tive, when he got to 
the mitigating cir- 
cumstances. He 
reminded the court his client 
was not there to be punished 
for bribing down Barings, 
but only for the relatively 
measly offences laid against 
him. Leeson, having discov- 
ered that he just couldn’t sal- 
vage his losses, had panicked. 
He “would have welcomed 
discovery". In the end, he fled ' 
the predicament, tbe pres- 
sure, not the law. 

Koh laid it on. Leeson, after 
toe death of his mother, had 
helped his father raise his sib- 
lings. (That's a good one to 
play in strongly familial Sin- 
gapore.) And besides the 
nightmare looming to the 


office, Leeson and his wife had 
undergone the emotional 
trauma of her miscarriage at 
the end of January. 

Oh, and as to those dispar- 
aging comments Leeson made 
about Singapore justice dur- 
ing his sojourn in Ge r many, 
well, they were the result of 
listening to reports from a 
handful of irresponsible Jour- 
nalists, Koh explained, adding 
to a burst of laughter, “none of 
. whom, 1 believe, are in this 
court 1 

The case hasn't stirred that 
much interest around here, 
though you can buy a “Bar- 
ings learns a Leeson” T-shirt 
and a new board game, called 
In The Nick Of Time. Local 
lawyers had no doubt the 
court would “be concerned 
that the sentence Is not seen 
as too light". Judge Richard 
Magnus did have a certain lee- 
way, in that he had the nine 
other offences which Leeson 
had admitted to take into 
account to his sentencing. 

But if Koh 's words hadn’t 
already charmed toe judge, 
Leeson, astonishingly, found 
help from his prosecutors. 

Koh stressed toe voluntary 
nature ofhis return to Singa- 
pore and toe co-operation 
with government investiga- 
tors, right down to Leeson 
paying around $125,000 to 
costs. And then CAD boss 
Lawrence Ang told the judge 
he was not seeking a deterrent 
sentence and suggested his 
sentence take account erf the 
nine months Leeson spent to a 
German jaiL 

"It 's quite surprising,' ' 
remarked one Singapore law- 
yer. Tbe kid-glove treatment 
Leeson received at the bands 
of investigators, famous for 
being tough, means everybody 
is speculating on just what 
kind of co-operation he gave 
than. And anyway, was the 
gentleness with him only a 
reward for his cooperation? 
Or did the investigators feel he 
bad been an agent taking 

instructions and acting on 
behalf of others? 

Koh was careful to empha- 
sise the responsibility which 
others had shared all the way 
along in the events which 
brought Barings down. 
Leeson’s account 88888 was 


never secret, data on all toe 
transactions was available to 
London if only his basses had 
cared to look. Koh said this 
echoed toe “view of govern- 
ment inspectors that Barings’ 
$1.4 billion losses could not 
have been toe exclusive 
responsibility of one man 
alone". 

Local lawyers say that Bar- 
ings’ Singapore bosses, James 
Bax and Simon Jones, have 
seemed to be the most vulnera- 
ble to prosecution ever since 
toe government inspectors' 
report Koh reminded the 
court that both were aware of 
the vast hole in the Barings 
Futures balance sheet “Atone 
point, our client was encour- 
aged to mislead toe auditors." 

CAD already has the pass- 
ports of Bax and Jones, which 


prevents them from leaving 
toe country- But CAD has , 
given away nothing to court 
(or out of it) about whether 
there are any grounds to 
press charges against them. 
And not a word has been said 
about chief executive Peter 
Norris, and others in London, 
who would need to be the sub- 
ject of extradition proceed- 
ings were charges laid against 
them. 

However, everybody’s 
interested in knowing who 
might have benefited from 
toe $700,000 profit that 
resulted from price adjust- 
ments Leeson made on behalf 
of a Singapore company, FCT 
Ltd, and whether be has im- 
plicated one of its traders, ; 
Daniel Argyropoulous, whose , 
passport is also said to be ! 


lodged with the CAD. Perhaps 
saddest of all. Nick Leeson 
didn't even come out of it 
richer. Koh said whoever 
made money, it wasn’t Nick 
Leeson. He even lost a 
£450,000 bonus by resigning 
the week before it was due. He 
has had to borrow against his 
share to properties owned by 
his wife to pay Singapore gov- 
ernment costs. 

The proceeds from any 
book will go largely to paying 
off the agent the ghost writer 
and his UK, German and Sin- 
gaporean lawyers. Koh said 
tbe likelihood o fhim profit- 
ing from his notoriety was 
“remote". No Hollywood 
movie. 

“All in all," said another 
local lawyer, “he looks like a 
s mall boy in a big game." 


Three more bankers in their sights 


Of Baring- 
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charge of a recovery plan for the 
bank following the ousting of Chris- 
topher Heath, theformerhead of 
securities whose success had ear- 
lier made him th ehigh est paid ex-, 
ecutive intbe country. • { 

But the Singapore investigators 
claimed that Norris, along with 
James Bax, the head ofthe Singa- 
pore operation, whohas surren- 
dered his passport and stilt lives in 
the country, had ignored warning 
and had provided Leeson with 
money to cover his trading losses. ' 

Their report said; “We do not ac- . 
cent Mr Norris' version of the facts 
It follows from this that Mr Nor- 
ris' had been untrutofuL" 


It concluded that Norris' expla- 
nation after the pollapse was 1 im- 
plausible and, in our view, demon- 
strates a degree of ignorance of 

market reality that totally lacks 
credibility.” ■ . 

Bax stands similarly accused in 
the Investigators* report. “In onr 
view,” it says, “Mr Bax’s evidence, 
though given under oath, was false 
in material respects and this also 
gives rise to an adverse inference 
being drawn against him.” 

The third executive regarded by 
the Singapore authorities as having 
a material role in the collapse of the 
bank is Simon Jones, the regional 
operations manager for South Asia 


to whom Nick Leeson used to 
report It emerged during the toqni- 
| rles that Jones had resisted at- 
tempts to improve management 
and back office controls because he 
wanted to protect his autonomy. 

The Investigators* report claims 
he signedaletter of assurance to 
Singapore's financial authorities 
about Leeson’s dealings which had 
actually been drafted by Leeson: 
this reflected an unacceptable 
degree of apathy. His failure to in- 
vestigate in detail the concerns of 
the authorities was said to be 
“incomprehensible”. 

Lisa Buckingham 
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Mr Howard 
mugs 
the judges 

I T IS soiiu? to be a long war. No one 
should be in any doubt ministers have 
decided to take on the judiciary. For 
Michael Howard and his cronies at the 
Home Office, the judiciary are the last 
independent bastion of liberalism left. 
Remember his opening assault at the 
Tory party conference two months ago 
when he signalled his plan to cut down 
judicial discretion, through mandatory 
sentences for repeat burglars and auto- 
matic life sentences for second convic- 
tions on serious sexual or violence 
charges. Then there was the Tory chair- 
man. Brian Mawhinney, urging dele- 
gates to write and complain to any judge 
who imposed a lenient sentence. The 
Home Secretary returned to his favour- 
ite theme this week in a speech prepared 
for the National Conservative Women's 
Conference with proposals for "stiff 
minimum sentences" for burglars and 
drug dealers and "automatic life sen- 
tences" for second strikers. 

The anger of the judges is well 
known. The Lord Chief Justice set out 
his own objections on the day of the infa- 
mous Howard speech — Jong sentences 


| were necessary in some cases but the 
j best deterrent remained detection not 
prison. (“Does anyone believe that a pro- 
fessional burglar who knows he has at 
most only three chances in 20 of being 
caught will be deterred by the possible 
addition of six months or even two years 
| to his sentence?") The Lord Chancellor, 
one of Mr Howard's cabinet colleagues 
hut who also sits as a judge, has set out 
his reservations on minimum sentences 
and indicated his sympathies with the 
views of senior judges. And now Lord 
Donaldson, who as Master of the Rolls 
was the second most important judge in 
the land for 10 years, has been even more 
robust in his Guardian article wbich we 
published yesterday. 

Lord Donaldson, who is no liberal, 
warned about “an entirely new develop- 
ment ... an attack by politicians on the 
Judiciary as a whole. This is without 
precedent in my professional lifetime 
and raises very serious constitutional 
issues . . Lord Donaldson does not dis- 
pute the right of Parliament to alter the 
balance of power between judges and 
ministers, but points to the threat to free- 
dom which such changes could pose. 

The judges are making some head- 
way. Even the grim Michael Howard has 
been forced to make one concession: a 
recognition of the injustice that a rigid 
sentencing system, which took no ac- 
count of the circumstances of a crime, 
could generate. Although there was no 
mention of this in his Conservative 
Party conference speech, the Home Sec- 
retary now asserts in his letter to us 
today he has “always recognised" that 
minimum sentences for persistent 


burglars and drug dealers would require 
giving judges "the power in exceptional 
circumstances not to impose it”. 

There is no similar qualification, 
however, with respect to his automatic 
life sentence proposal He is still intent 
on pursuing the American path except 
iiKtead of -"three strikes”, as in the US. it 
will be only "two strikes and you are 
out" in Britain. Lord Windlesham, the 
former Home Office minister — and later 
chairman of the Parole Board — has al- 
ready warned of the dangers of such an 
approach: “Of all the populist-inspired 
panaceas that have afflicted the adminis- 
tration of justice in America in recent 
years, none has had more unintended 
effects than mandatory sentences of 
imprisonment ...” 

There is only one mandatory prison 
sentence in the British c riminal justice 
system at present — life sentence for 
murder. There is only one other auto- 
matic penalty — disqualification for 
drunken driving — and even this has 
exceptions. The reasons why they have 
been avoided are multiple. They begin 
with principle (justice's need to ta ke 
individual circumstances into account) 
but extend to numerous practical 
grounds: offenders on a second robbery 
facing life for “carrying” as well as 
“using" a gun are more likely to shoot if 
in trouble; rape offenders will fight every 
charge, forcing victims and witnesses 
through a full trial trauma rather than 
pleading guilty for a reduced sentence. 
But nothing deters this government from 
searching for the populist vote: not even 
the undermining of the cr iminal justice 
system. 


The nearby 
far-off war 

P LANES IN the clear Kabul sky, 
crowds in the marketplace, 180 
people killed or wounded last weekend. 
But people still have to buy their bread 
and vegetables: on Thursday another 
crowd in another square, and this time a 
mere 45 casualties when rockets 
s lamm ed into the market Launched by 
the rebel Islamic Taliban militia, this 
attack demonstrated the indiscriminate 
nature of this civil war with a very 
special irony. One of the fundamentalist 
missiles landed in the courtyard of 
Kabul's central mosque, wounding two 
men who were preparing to study the 
Koran. 

Similar incidents in Sarajevo over 
the last two years prompted interna- 
tional outrage leading to the present 
peace agreement The Afghan outrages, 
occurring with little respite over nearly 
six years since the Soviet withdrawal 
have gained only a flicker of attention. 
As Amnesty International* has said in a 
damnin g report published this week, the 
international community continues to 
ignore the human rights disaster there. 

The alibi for inaction in Bosnia until 
the slaughter could no longer be ignored 
was that “this is the Balkans". A similar 
excuse is sometimes offered for neglect- 
ing far-off Afghanistan — that this is a 
warlike frontier people who will fight to 
the end. But there is a deeper, even more 
shameful, innuendo b ehin d western in- 


difference. A people which allowed the 
Soviet Union to invade is left to reap the 
consequences. That was indeed an act of 
aggression, but it was hardly the fault of 
all but a handful of Afghans- It was also a 
gift to eager western cold warriors, 
offering a wide open space for splendid 
new versions of the old great game. The 
chief of one of the most bloodthirsty 
mojaheddin factions was welcomed in 
Downing Street The supply of arms was 
done more discreetly by the CIA through 
the infamous Pakikani Inter Services 
Intelligence (ISI). 

Today the emergence of the Taliban, 
an Islamic student movement, has been 
watched from abroad with fairly 
detached interest But these are rather 
special students with planes and 
armoured vehicles supplied, according 
to latest reports, by the very.same ISI for 
use against the agency's former clients 
in Kabul — who are now backed by Iran. 
The UN Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali has called this week for 
“maximum restraint”. Like so many of 
bis appeals it has the ring of hopeless- 
ness. A sharper argument — with refer- 
ence to Afghan-trained terrorists and 
missing Stinger missiles — is this. In the 
age of globalisation, far-off wars may be 
nearer than we think. Amnesty says that 
those governments which have flooded 
the country with arms and backed fac- 
tional rivalry “have helped set the 
stage". They (and that includes Britain) 
should have a more active conscience 
today. 

* “ Afghanistan : international responsi- 
bility for human rights disaster ” AX 
1 Easton SL , WC 1 X 8 DJ. 



A Mediterranean trade pact - more 
talk than substance - was agreed 
this week. MARTIN WOOLLACOTT 
on an exercise in necessary 
cynicism. Illustration: PETER TILL 

O P THE making of bole. Barcelona stands as a 

meetings there is clear example of all those meet- 

no end. A grand ings organised, to deal with 

co nference of great geo-political problems 
European and that manage to sail past real- 

southern Mediterranean ity. Sending out their multiple 

nations In Barcelona this signals of tortuous quarrels 

week set aside money for over wording of agreements to 

development projects, envis- disagree, and of collusion to 

aged a free- trade zone by early avoid everything that is diffi- 
in the next century, proposed cult they heave past us. ghost 
new controls on terrorism, ships of in temational diplo- 
drugsmuggling and illegal macy glimpsed briefly 

immigration, and discussed between banks of fog. 

measures to promote democ- What are they for and where 

racy. “This is the start of a are they headed? And why do 

new Mediterranean," said the we think we know that what- 
French foreign minister, ever is going on across the 

Herve de Charette. Mediterranean will go on 

Of course we don’t believe much as before and much as if 

him. But on the other hand, we the representatives of the 27 
hardly blame him for what countries concerned had 

passes as acceptable hyper- never gathered in Barcelona? 


Four or five years ago. Bar- state of division and 

celona would have been bigger backwardness, 
news because, in the soap There is another little play- 

opera of the world, its themes let relevant to Barcelona, that 

were a lot fresher. Interna- of Spain's rehabilitation as a 

tional life is energised by democracy, and its efforts to 

dramas. They incorporate find a role in Europe, 

real events in a simplified and All of these interconnect to 

heightened way and also en- create an event like Barce- 

compass the future, predicting Iona. The Mediterranean 
outcomes, tragedies, wars and states ofthe Union win their 
disasters. argument with the northern 

One of the great dramas of states, in which the “south- 

the last 20 years has been the era" problem is agreed to be of 

rise of militant Islam, with its equal weight with the "east- 
North African sub-plot, in era" problem. Spain gets a 

Algeria and Egypt especially, marker of respectability. 
Another has been the expan- Something is seen to be done 

sion ofthe European Union, about the economic deve lop- 

real and potential, toward the zuent that will, supposedly, 
east pulling the community's both stop fundamentalism and 
centre away from France. A relieve migration pressures. 

tviir tfl ha,« h am the growth in Arab countries get an a dmis - 
immigratlon into the rich sion that their problems are 

world, seen most darkly, in something to do with Euro- 
one recent tongue-in-cheek pean selfish n ess and exploits- 

characterisation, as a drama tlon. Everybody gets some 
in which “disease-ridden, vio- psychic satisfaction, and pres- 
ent and proliferate coloured tige and power assets shift 

people . . . will overwhelm Slightly. Yet will w h at h as 

Westerners in their islands cf been agreed, touch any of the 
comfort". A Fourth is the play problems, and did anybody in 

in which the West conspires to Barcelona believe that It 
keep the Muslim world in a would? 


While there is intuitive 
agreement that the pauperisa- 
tion of a large part of the popu- 
lation of North African states 
is connected with migration 
ami wifo the rire of fundamen- 
talism, ft does not follow that 
European aid and loans can 
help reverse the situation on 
either of these fronts. 

First, the sums involved are 
small, given the scale of the 
problem. Second, the evidence 
is that the kind of develop- 
ment on offer, related as it is 
to the dismantling ofthe state 
sector and to a bid for indus- 
trial success that might well 
fail, will reduce rather than 
increase jobs. Those who do 
benefit are likely, perversely, 
to be foremost among those 
who migrate. Even now the 
majority of migrants from 
North Africa to Europe had 
jobs before they left 

More important, "develop- 
ment", historically, has been a 
detonator of fundamentalism 
rather than a means of con- 
taining it Algeria, far 
instance, offered its people the 
unhappy combination of a 
democratic newstart and eco- 


nomic liberalisation, for 
which read the familiar script 
of privatisation, job losses, 
reduction of weifere and food 
subsidies, and a new business 
class mak ing overnight 
fortunes. The terrible result 
we know. 

Again, the free trade zone 
envisaged leaves out agricul- 
tural products, the one area in 
Which North African 
countries could expect to do 
well in the Union, and also the 
one area in which they are 
intense competitors with the 
Mediterranean states of the 
Union. That illustrates a 
degree of hypocrisy on 
Europe’s put 

Yet the industrialised agrir 
culture that would emerge if 
thete was freer entry for agri- 
cultural goods would be no 
solution to foe social and po- 
litical problems off North Afri- 
can states. One is driven to the 
conclusion that there is proba- 
bly no form of economic inter- 
action with Europe, as it Is 
presently constituted, that 
will help much, and some evi- 
dence that most available 
forms will make things worse. 

The dialogue over migra- 
1 tion at Barcelona has to be 
1 seen as almost wilfully ' 
opaque. Arab governments 
are perfectly happy with pres- 
ent lev els of both legal and ille- 
gal migration, and indeed 
would like to see them higher. 
Migration is a safety valve of 
some political use in their 
societies, and migrant com- 
munities, through remit- 
tances. area major support to 
their economies. 

What most such govem- 
I meats want is high and con- 
tinuing migration, together, 

1 ideally, withadegreeof politi- 
I czil control over the expatriate 
communities. On the Euro- 
pean side, there is no will to 
tackle die business interests, 
in southern Europe espe- j 

dally, that now depend on a 
constant supply of cheap 
migrant labour. 

In effect, European govern- 
ments accept present levels of 
economic migration, but do 
not wish to be seen as respon- 
sible for the social costs mat it 
creates. Some individual poli- 
ticians, not only on the ex- 
treme right, may genuinely 
wish to tackle Illegal immigra- 
tion rigorously. The majority 
find it appropriate to condone 
it for reasons ranging from 
liberal principles to the fact 
that it frightens what is left of 
the unions. Meanwhile, 
asylum law can be tightened 
up, with miserable results, 
because, unlike other forms of 
migration, it is relatively 
amenable to control. 

Barcelona has been an exer- 
cise in mutual cynicism. 

Should it, and all the other 
events like it therefore be 
condemned? Not entirely, 
because contact is better than 
no contact collusion is a form 
of co-operation, and because 
none of us was born yester- 
day. Yet the feeling remains 
that we are in danger of get- 
ting trapped in our dramas 
and their i magi n a r y 
resolutions. 


Norman’s new 
conquest 


Rattling 
the bars 



lan Aitken 

I T IS bad luck on Norman 
Lament that the somewhat 
leftwing New Statesman 
doesn't hold much sway with 
the people who attend Conser- 
vative selection conferences 
in winnabie constituencies. 
Otherwise. 1 suspect that the 
former chancellor would have 
been overworking Westmin- 
ster photocopying machines, 
running offcopies of an article 
in the current issue. 

The sealless Norman — he 
had a bit of bad luck with the 
Boundaries Commission, who 
high-handedly abolished his 
Surrey constituency — has 
been turned down by a whole 
string of local associations, no 
doubt because they think be 
was a disastrous chancellor. 
After all, he was in charge 
when we fell out of the Euro- 
pean Exchange Rate Mecha- 
nism, an event which ended 
the Tories’ reputation for 
sound economic management 
But lo! An article in this 
week’s Staggers byanLSB 
professor who is also a Labour 
peer rejects this unkind 
thesis. Indeed, it goes on to 
argue that wee Norman was a 
brilliant economic manager, 
and may even have created the 
conditions for a Tory victory 
at the next election during his 
stint at the Treasury. 

It is true that Meghnad 
Desai, the peer in question, is 
not exactly a Tony Blair 
favourite just now, on the con- 
trary, he has been sacked 
from Labour's front bench in 
the Lords, not once but twice, 
for speaking out of turn. He 
also looks the very model of 
the eccentric academic, sport- 
ing a hairstylenot unlike that 
of Professor Brainstawm of 
happy childhood memory. 

But his case for Lamont is 
intriguing, and not to be dis- 
missed out of hand. Describ- 
ing him as one of the most 
innovative chancellors ever, ; 
he argues that the swingeing 
taxincreases which he intro- | 
duced immediately after win- , 
ningthe 1992 election were I 
perfectly judged to bring Brit- | 


ain an inflation-free, export- 
led recovery instead of file ' 
wasteful bonanza which 
usually follows devaluations. 

Now, with tax increases out 
ofthe way early in the elec- 
toral cycle, Desai believes ' 
Lamont’s successor will be 
able to deliver the benefits ih 
time for a 1997 election. If they 
win it, he says, it will bedovn 
toLamont 

But, alas, being praised in 
the socialist New Statesman 
won’t impress grassroots 
Tories. Perhaps Norman's - 
best hope is to get the Sundsy 
Telegraph to reprint the pieie. 
Then it might save him froa 
oblivion. 

□ AN AMERICAN acquaint- 
ance who met ex-president 1 
George Bush the other day 1 
records that he has been boti 
puzzled and annoyed byNetft 
Gingrich's claim that he was 
snubbed by Bill Clinton whea 
the president made him sit ir 
the back of Air Force One ona 
recent trip abroad. By all 
accounts, it is this supposed 
affront to the dignity of Mister 
Speaker which accounts for 
his stroppy attitude to Clin- 
ton's budget 

But Bush doesn't under- I 

stand what Gingrich is com- 
plaining about In his vice- 
presidential days, he says, he 
and ex- president Jimmy Car- 
ter were once given a similar 
ride on Air Force One by Pres- 
ident Reagan. Not only were 
they denied seats up front 
they had to sleep in the aisle. 
Both men were senior to Ging- 
rich in protocol terms, yet 
neither took offence. On the 
contrary, they were grateful 
for the ride. 

□ CHRIS MULLIN. the one- 
time hardline leftwinger who 
formerly edited Tribune, has 
since distinguished himself as 
a backbench MP for his dog- 
gedly successful efforts to cor- 
rect injustices and get innocent 

people out of jaiL This weekhe 
advanced his rehabilitation 
still further, addressing Har- 
row schoolboys about whv they 
should be concerned for the less 
fortunate. He even fold them 
(hat he, too, had had an expen- 
sive private education. The 
confession recalled the late 
Eric Heflfer’s visit to Eton, 
when he told the astonished 
young gentlemen that he'd 
been to Haileybury as a boy. 
After a suitable pause, he 
added: "Every Saturday, deliv- 
ering the meat” 

□ WHY DIDN’T someone 
warn the Queen that Cardinal 
Hume would be wearing red? 

It would have saved her from 
that ultimate humiliation — 
wearing the same frock as 
one’s host 




E VEN right-wing 
organs have found 
words of grudging 
approval this week for Bill 
Clinton. Even those who not 
long ago judged him termi- 
nally useless no longer 
deny he could win a second 


term, especially now that 
Gingrich has done for him- 
self and Colin Powell has 
opted oat. 

Or is thought to have opt- 
ed out A complicated 
theory doing the rounds in 
Washington has Powell 
making the White Bouse in 

two easy stages- His wife 
Alma doesn’t want hint to 
risk his life by running for 
president. Could running 
for vice-president be differ- 
ent? Bob Dole, in this ver- 
sion, is the presidential con- 
tender. He names Powell as 
running-mate: at which 
point full secret service 
cover takes over. D ole 
serves one term, quitting In 
2001 at the age of 77, and 
Powell then wins the nomi- 
nation in his own right 
without ever stepping out of 
the secret service loop. 

Should there be some- 
thing in this — should it con- 
tribute. in other words, to 
the relief of Alma — Small- 
weed recommends that 


Powell should start pro- 
nouncing his surname 
“Pole”, thus emphasising 
togetherness by creating a 
Dole/Pote ticket 

G ingrich, mean 

while, has bust faster 
than most politi- 
cians. Newt’s popularity 
ratings had feUen to 20 per 
cent even before yesterday's 
news of charges from the 
Federal Election Commis- 
sion that he benefited from 
a “slush fund”. The switc h 
in his imag e firom historic 
visionary to not veiy pleas- 
ant buffoon seems almost 
complete. What light 
Small weed wonders, does 
that cast on the lavish 
praise sprayed over Ging- 
rich by the Right in Britain? 
By Margaret Thatcher, for 
instance, until he foiled to 
turn up for her birthday 
party; or John Redwood, 
who sat at his feet and 
returned full of praise for 
the Speaker’s exceptional 


gilts? “In the eighties,” bathing belle on the front of 

wrote one enthusiast, “ideo- a council brochure launched 
logical energy flowed from last year in the hope of lur- 

the British right to the lug trippers. And tfaisde- 

Uniied States; now the cur- spite the focttfaat for some 

rent has been reversed.” reason or other, so many 

And where does it leave people descended on Mab- 

dear old Paul Johnson, who lethorpe last summer — the 
hymned Gingrich’s book TO Year, as it may now come to 
Renew America as essential be known, of the Nipples — 
reading for every politician that same had to be accom- 
who yearned to be ahead modated inland, 

of the game? Suddenly the No doubt this news will 

notion that electoral sue- rejoice all those who have 

cess can be bought by a set their hearts on rolling 

package offer-right views, back the permissive society 

tactical brutishness and a sprung on us in the sixties 

very loud voice looks pleas- by Lord Je nkins of HIllhea d. 
ingiy dented. Small weed is rather 

All of which goes to show reminded ofthe wrath of 
the wisdom cf the teaching Samuel Butler on discover- 

of the Marquis of Vanvenar- lngthatastataeofadis cobo - 
goes: “It is better for some 2ns had been exiled, presum- 
not to be talked about than ably because of its 

to have their worth. controversial appendages, 

praised.” to the basement ofamuseum 

In Montreal. He celebrated 

N IPPLES, I learn, are this In a poem with the cete- 

taboo in Mablethorpe. brated refrain: “Oh God! Oh 
A pair has been Montreal!” What a shame 

purged from the chest of the that, by dying in 1902, be 


passed up his chance to 
write a successor work: Oh 
God, oh Mablethorpe! 

T HIS triumph for the 
Mablethorpe moral 
majority reminds me 
to marvel once more at the 
Telegraph's successful cam- 
paign to fill up its letters 
column with contributions 
from people whose last 
fresh thought crept into 
their heads around the mo- 
ment tiie daffodils shyly 
peeped oat in the spring of 
1957. (Either that, or the 
page is written by satirists.) 
“The Beatles,” wrote Leo 
Weston of Sandwich yester- 
day (reprehensible. 1 
thought not to put in afoot- 
note to explain who theBea- 
tles were), “exemplified all 
that was debased and unde- 
manding in the popular cul- 
ture ofthe sixties. That taw- 
dry decade has now 
achieved its apotheosis in 
Damien Hirst’s ‘artistic* 
travesty of dead cowand 


calf. The two are umbllical- 
ly linked. The rot set In 
when Hugh Carleton- 
Greene was appointed BBC 
Director General in i960. 

He and his ilk have much to 
answer for.” 

I warn Leo Weston that 
there are persons about, 
some of them possibly liv- 
ing in Sandwich, who de- 
vote toe greater part of 
their lives to writing steam- 
ing letters to newspapers 
deploring the vulgar misuse 
of “ilk” where the writer 
means no more than 
“kind” -Uk, I seem to 
remember, means some- 
thing for more specific as 
in “Sir lain Moncreiffe of 
That Ok” — this being the 
style of a Scottish baronetcy 
created in 1685. Weston's 
tetter. I think you can take 
it, is a ghastly example of 
the decline of decent stan- 
dards in British society 
over the past 30 years. 1 
blame Sir Hugh Carleton- 
Greene and Boy Jenkins. 


S TILL, quot homines, tot 
sententtae, as Vauven- 
argues might have 
said. I see that the Marquis 
of Bath wants to bnild a life- 
size replica of Stonehenge . 
in the grounds ofLonglea t 
But a spokesman for 
English Heritage says that 
be won’t be allowed to, since 
the Marquis's henge would 
beont of scale with a Grade! 
listed park. His agent is 
mightily miffed. “If we can- 
not change our surround- 
ings,” he says “we will 

stultify.” 

The notion that not build- 
ing a replica of Stonehenge 
in one’s garden amounts to 
stultification is toe strang- 
est definition of that word 
which I ever saw. Have they 
no respect for the language? 
The apotheosis ofthe rot, in 
my view, is mnbilically 
linked. I blame. In no partic- 
ular order, Hugh Carleton- 
Greene, Roy Jenkins, Newt 
Gingrich, and the Marquis 
of Van venargues. 
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Ashdo ^«iugs who attacked Paddy 
n Veow 1 this week were 

9rov^nn *1*^® noticed but rapidly 
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The hate 
behind 

country 

hedges 
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for Middle England's 
newest scandal, the 
growth of rural racism, to 

a«,S, iP T^ 1Und hed Serows 

morning after 

thugs jeered and threat- 
ened Paddy Ashdown on a 
late-night walk through Yeo- 
vil as he checked out stories of 
racist attacks, the Somerset 
town’s Asian shopkeepers 
were happy to tell reporters 
about the abuse they regularly 
suffer. The next day it was 
frightened normality once 
more: "No interviews, please 
No names. We don’t want to 
provoke them." 

The victims’ silence graphi- 
cally illustrated the riddle 
which race relations workers 
like to try on strangers. Who is 
visible and invisible at the 
same time? Answer black 
people living in England’s 
villages and country towns. 

"They are highly visible in 
that they stand out from the 
crowd and people in rural 

areas are not used to thinking 
of England as a multi-ethnic 
community." says a report by 
the National Alliance of 
Women’s Organisations. 

"They are invisible In terms 
of provision because they are 
small minorities.” 

Vishnu moved to Cornwall 
with his English wife 14 years 
ago. His life there has been a 
catalogue of abuse. Although 
he describes himself as an as- 
sertive man, he Is unwilling — 
like the take-away owners in 
Yeovil — to ha ve the restau- 
rant he runs identified in 
print. He has enough trouble 
already with the gangs who 
tap heavily on the window. 
"You have to go out and see 
what’s going on,” he says. 
“Then they often punch you. 

It’s mainly yobbos who’ve got 
drunk and want a fight ’’ The 
last such case was just a 
month ago. but this random, 
racist violence has been fre- 
quent. “At first I used to get 
gobsmacked in the street, just 
like that They'd not seen 
many black people in their 
lives before.” 

He usually reports the vio- 
lence to the police but com- 
plains that “they take a very 
lackadaisical attitude. They 
have no training in racial 
awareness. They plead lack of 
funds, but do nothing because 
they want to keep the statis- 
tics of racial incidents low.” 

At the other end of the 
country', in a small and pretty 
South Yorkshire village. Peter 
has an ugly story of constant 
racial harassment His dark, 
Arab looks have proved too 
much for a neighbour who aas 
kept up a sapping barrage o£ 
“Fuck off back to where you 
came from” Four years of m- 


camefiom”. Four years 
suits have put increasing 
strains on his marriage— to 


an Englishwoman — and on 
his two school-age children. 
Now the insults have been sup- 
plemented by that modern 
weapon: a video camera. The 
neighbour filmed him , white 
making V-signs with his other 
hand, in an unsuccessful 
attempt to provoke a violent 
reaction. 

Peter has taken his prob- 
lems to the district council, 
but action under ordinary 
nuisance regulations is not 
easy, neighbours’ disputes 
lead to shrugs, there are 
counter-allegations and proof 
is hard to find. Racial harass- 
ment is seen as a novelty in 
rural areas. Local authorities 
often refuse to accept the 
problem. 

When Eric Jay. the author 
of a study on racism in the 
south-west, wrote to commu- 
nity health councils, police 
forces and church leaders to 
ask for help, he found that ‘ ‘for 
three-quarters erf them, racial 
equality seems not to be on the 
agenda". Several respondents 
commented: “We have no 
problem here because we 
have no black people.” a state- 
ment which Jay calls racist — 
because it assumes that it is 
the presence of blacks which 
creates trouble. “If we must 
use the word ‘problem’, it is . 
white racism, and part of that 
problem may be those who 
say: ‘We have no problem 
here’.” . . 

'■ The Jay report, sarcastic 
callytifled Keep Them In Bir- 
mingham, was published by - 
the Commission for Racial 
Equality three years ago. 

Since then, there have been 
reports an Norfolk and Shrop- 
shire and on the isolation off 
black and ethnic minority. . 
women in rural areas. 

Britain's ethnic minorities 
form 6J2 per cent of the popula- 
tion, but in rural areas it is 
more like 1.6 per cent. The 
reports were the first steps at 
helping these scattered fam- 
ilies. Racial Equality Councils 
ha ve been set up in several 
shire counties and the 
National Council of Voluntary 
Organisations has appointed 
PerminderDhillontomna 
rural anti-racism project 
‘‘Blacks and ethnic minor- 
ities are perceived as In- 
comers and not bel on gi n g.” 
she says. The realisation that 
Britain has irreversibly be- 
come multi-cultural has not 
yet penetrated many rural 
areas. Ignorance is often rife. 

Ms Dhillon recalls a confer- 
ence where a colleague stared 
at her sandalled feet and com- 
mented: “I didn’t realise your, 
soles are whiter than the rest 
of your skin.” Identity confu- 
sion also tends to be stronger 
where a black child may be the 
only one In its class. An Asian 
family fled from Wales after 
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their 12-year-old son scrubbed 
bis arm with bleach in the 
hope of escaping from persis- 
tent bullying. A girl of nine at 
another Welsh school was 
stopped, just in time, from 
swallowing a bottle of bleach. 
“I thought it would turn me 
white," she told her mother. 

Reports cf rural prejudice 
deter many urban blacks from 
going to the country. “I don't 
feel safe going on holiday in a 
rural area in Britain. I'd 
rather go abroad," Perminder 
Dhillon recalls one Asian man 
admitting. The Black Environ- 
ment Network was set up to 
encourage young blacks from 
inner cities to visit the coun- 
tryside, initially in organised 
trips to nature reserves or 
mountaineering. “People 


have to learn to enjoy the 
country before they can be 
asked to look after it,” says 
Jakesh Mahey, its administra- 
tor. The irony is that many 
urban British blacks and 
Asians have parents wbo 
come from villages in the 
Indian subcontinent or the 
Caribbean. Yet rural British 
attitudes may turn this island 
Into a green and unpleasant 
land for them. 

The Archers, Britain's long- 
est running radio soap, has 
taken on the subject bringing 
an Asian woman solicitor, 
Usha. to Ambridge. Episodes 
this year have recounted 
stones being thrown through 
her windows and dog mess 
shoved through her letter box; 
a local lad finally went to the 


police after dropping out of 
the gang from the nearby city 
which had been responsible. 

Newsy incidents, like the 
attack on Paddy Ashdown or 
the fate of Usha. highlight 
rural racism, but some believe 
they can also distort “The 
Ambridge episodes manage to 
shift the blame from the local 
community to outsiders. They 
telescope racial violence into 
generalised vandalism and 
thuggery. By implication, rac- 
ism has become a kind of virus 
which infects a few bad people 
who inhabit the city and roar 
around on motorbikes,” says 
Jenny Bourne of the Institute 
ofRace Relations. 

“Nowhere in Ambridge do 
we hear of racism as an issue 
in society. In a real-life 


Ambridge, its farmers would 
worry that Usha would de- 
press house prices, Kate 
would argue with her father 
that all immigrants were not 
scroungers, and Shula would 
try to stop Martha from scare- 
mangering that the shop was 
about to be taken over by 
Asians. Without argument be- 
tween characters over racism, 
the resort to the benevolent 
saviour — the community of 
friends — is politically inept” 
The big issue for Jenny 
Bourne and her fellow work- 
ers is the unpublicised drip- 
drip of racism in schools and 
at work. In the countryside, 
this meets less challenge. 

Additional reporting by Martin 
WafnwrlgtiL 


We’ll fight, fi 


i tor from the White House. For 

Clinton is what theythem- 
B " ass selves would like to be, pro- 

a« gressive, effective and power- 
fuL Yet they also know which 
■BKiiiiilf of these three qualities is the 
MffapgiPW ohiyOTethatreaUymatters.lt 
offic e alone which marks 
Ciint mfrcm Labour. His 
power which makes a presi- 
dent incomparable with - 

Martin Kettle....... 
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- .Y- .. ness about power has mtum 
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whether it makes power more 




or less likely. Things have now 
reached the stage where 
Labour could probably teach 
the Japanese imperial army 
something about discipline. 

Thisisan immense change 
from the Labour Party cf even 
10 yrars ago. And the strain is 
sfiU showing if youlisten ft* it 
In the past that foreign 
country. tfae internal Labour 
argument used to break out in 
the constituencies and the 
unions. But the constituen- 
cies, though they contain 
plectyofpeoptewho don't like 
what theyarepart o£ are 
focused on the election now, 
white the unions, chastened in 
tom by their humiliation dur- 
ing the Clause Four debate, are 
behaving like lambs and hop- 
ing for favours. This may not 

butfertlie 

moment it lathe case. 

How different this all is from 
the' 1980s ismade dramatically 
clear in a series of four BBC2 
documentaries. The Wilder- 
ness Years, starting tomorrow 
evening. They tell the story cf 
LahoTxrtlbhgni^rtqfthesoul. 
fromthe defeat <rfthe Calla- 
ghan government in May 1979, 
through the Bennite revolu- - 
tion. the splits and defeat of 


1983, to the gradual recovery 
and disappointed hopes under 
Neil Kinnock, who is unques- 
tionably the tragic hero of the 
tale, to the great and imminent 
expect a tions of today. 

These programmes depict a 
vanished world, on which Bill 
Clinton’s words to the IRA 
would make a fitting epitaph. It 
is only a decade and a half ago, 
but the sight of the Labour con- 
ference of 1980 in tomorrow 
ni g ht's film is like watching a 
wartime newsreel It is all so 
recent but at the same time so 
distant And how young so 
many of those who have lived 
to tell the tale look. Was Roy 
Hattersley ever as fresh-faced 
as that? Was Kizmock’s hair 
really that red. or David 
Owen's so long? Just about the 
only two people who look 
sadly the same today as they 
did then are the fleetingly 
glimpsed Betty 8oothroyd<in 
her Labour NEC days when 
she was one of the great 
scourges ofthe left) and the 
seemingly ageless and change- 
less Gavin Strang. 

The people who come out 
most assertively are those 
who, though they may now 

look older, remain true to their 
earlier selves and seem to 
revel in refighting the old 
battles with imdiminished . 
conviction. This goes for Tony 
Benn above all whose belief in 
the rightness of his actions and 
analysis has strengthened 
with the passage of time- But it 
is also true ofoneafBenn’s 
proudest arch-enemies. Gerald 
Tfaiifman , and interestingly of 
Michael Foot too. All are 


unrepentant about their very 
different stances. 

More Interesting, though, 
are the politicians whose 
views changed during the wil- 
derness years or who are now 
less certain that they were 
right These, to me, are the real 

human characters of Labour’s 
modem story. The central 
figure here was Kinnock, for 
whom the entire process was a 
tragic coming to terms with 
the reafitiesof powerlessness. 
But he is not alone. From the 
right, Denis Healey and Roy 
Hattersley both seem capable 

cf philosophic doubt, while 
from the left Tom Sawyer and 
even, in his own way, Michael 
Meacher indicate that the 
world has moved on and they 
have had to do so too. 

P erhaps the most 

bizarre momentfor 
connoisseurs is when 
Patricia Hewitt, now 
the complete rightwing mod- 
erniser. appears in her ear Her 
guise as the leftwing activist 
festooned with badges, where' 
foday she would surely only 
sport a discreet rose, denounc- 
ing the Callaghan govern- 
ment’s betrayals and declaring 
that comradeshave the right 
to turn their anger Into action. 
There but for the grace of the 
BBC editors go many others. 
How much luckier are those of 
us whose past embarrass- 
ments are not on video. 

Today, on the surface, all is 
discipline and focus in the way 
for which Kinnock yearned 
and fought and which was 
inconceivable at the time cf 


the great battles of 1980-81. 

And yet it can’t go on like that 
forever, and it won't. If Labour 
wins power the voluntarily 
suppressed arguments will 
resurface, not identically to the 
way they did in the old days, 
but in important ways never- 
theless. Some people are 
actively preparing for that 
moment Others will have to 
be prepared for It happening. 

Curiously, it could already 
be starting in an unexpected 
quarter. For there Is a surpris- 
ing counter-cyclical force in 
the party. The most conten- 
tious and least controlled bit of 
Labour is now, as It was long 
before the Bran period, the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. 
After a decade and a half in 
which their role was reduced 
and downplayed, Labour MPs 
are now, once again, the most 
important people in the party. 

Their factions and loyalties 
have far more influence than 
any other locus of power out- 
side the leader's office and 
circle cf intimates. 

As the prospectof power 
nears, they have become 
tempted to grab a hit of it them- 
selves, and they are beginning 
to take their chances. The 
recent flurries in the Shadow 
Cabinet between Robin Cook, 
John Prescott and Gordon . 
Brown are part cf that wider 
process, not isolated jealou- 
sies. 1 suspect we ain’t seen 
nothing yet Discipline is giv- 
ing way to calculation. And - 

this is only the beginning. 

The Wilderness Yeans is bn 
BBC2 tomorrow al 7.20pm. . 
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Big Brother 
has got 
you taped 

The age of surveillance has arrived. 
SAM WOLLASTON goes undercover 


T HIS week's best sex 
story didn’t involve the 
Royal Family. Hugh 
Grant, or even Paula 
Yates but an anonymous cou- 
ple with blurred-out faces hav- 
ing sex in a lift. The nation can 
now share their moment of 
passion because they were 
filmed by a hidden camera, 
and their performance has 
become the high point of 
Barry Gouldlng’s controver- 
sial new video, Caught In The 
Act But hang on a minute; 
forget the couple having sex, 
what was a camera doing in 
the lift? Welcome to the age of 
electronic surveillance. 

Look above your desk at 
work: that clock — it could be 
your boss's hidden video cam- 
era. And what about the elec- 
tric socket in the corner? So it 
works OK but does it contain a 
tiny microphone to pick up 
everything you say: from what 
you think of the boss, to who 
you'd most like to have sex in 
the lift with. Even the office 
pen could be a tape recorder. 
Still wondering why you 
haven't bad that promotion? 

This isn’t just the stuff of 
Bond movies. An increasing 
number of shops are selling 
electronic surveillance equip- 
ment In London they're pop- 
ping up tike mushrooms: i 

there’s Spycatcher, the Cor- 
ner Spy Shop, the Counter Spy 
Shop, Spymaster or just the 
plain old Spy Shop, conve- 
niently located right next to 
Purdey's the gunmakers and 
within zoom-lens range of the 
American Embassy. 

It was embarrassing bring- 
ing out my tape recorder in the 
Spy Shop because its big and 
chzmsy and looks ... weft, far 
too much like what It is. Every- 
thing on sale looks like some- 
thing else. There are bugs or 
transmitters disguised as pens, 
calculators or plug adaptors. 
Simply leave them strategi- 
cally placed in your board- 
room, embassy or MFs bed- 
room, and re toe with your 
receiver. The receiver can be 
up to a kilometre away from 
the bug and, preferably, will be 
attached to a tape recorder so 
you’ll have a cassette to take 
along to the court or news- 
paper. A bugging pen will cost 
you £560; a receiver is about 
the same. Oh, and you can 
write with the pen. 

A little cheaper is the video- 
ing clock — about £400. One of 
the screw holes an the face is 
actually a camera— very use- 


ful “if you want to observe 
your warehouse or loading 
dock to see what was going on 
the truck and what was ‘fall- 
ing off* it”. I'm told by the 
BHipgrwan. If you want some- 
thing more mobile, they do 
nice leather briefcases which 
do the same job. 

Up toe road and out of bog- 
ging range in Portman Square 
is Spymaster. another para- 
dise for amateur detectives. As 
well as stocking everyday 
necessities like handcuffe, 
anti-s^ab jackets and shark 
repellent, they sell bugs dis- 
guised as belts and dgarette 
packets, and devices for listen- 
ing in on phone conversations. 
Never again need you be fooled 
by that shifty. “Just my 
mother, dear” or the 15-minute 
"wrong number”. Nothing’s 
cheap but think of what you 
could save: a business, career, 
even your marriage. 

At Spymaster, security 
cameras come as smoke detec- 
tors and burglar alarms. Jer- 
emy Marks, toe director, ex- 
plains: "There are hundreds 
of reasons for wanting a covert 
camera: if you've got a bar and 
you're worried about staff giv- 
ing friends free drinks; ora 
shop, and you think your staff 
aren't putting everything 
through the till for example.” 
And I suppose, if you've gota 
lift and you want to know 
exactly what goes on in it 

They even have a watch 
which takas photos and, be- 
cause these are probably not 
the sort of pictures you want 
to get developed at Boots, it 
comes with a neat little devel- 
oping kit 

The publication of Caught 
In The Act with footage from 
security companies, news- 
reels and a borough council 
demonstrates how little pro- 
tection for our privacy is 
offered by toe law. Only when 
there is contractual liability 
does the law Intervene. Bug- 
ging is legal though the plant- 
ing of a bug may constitute 
trespass. Visual surveillance 
or photography is legal too, 
unless it amounts to a nui- 
sance or a breach erf contract 

Big Brother is notjust 
watching you, he’s listening 
too. If you're in public life and 
you’re romping three- in-a- 
bed, be warned — remove all 
pens and calculators from the 
room. And if you’re making 
mare than conversation in a 
lift it’s probably best to 
unscrew tiie light bulb first 
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Mrs Shephard 
fails the test 


'r I'VJ * V 


G ILLLAN Shephard's 
claim to have "kept 
thv Government's 
pledge to increase 
fundir.c for schools" (To have 
and have not. November 3ui 
defies hoi iei" Her "extra" 
EETSm for schools is more pro- 
paganda than reality Coup- 
cils are already spending 
£T^Tm more than their educa- 
tion spend in" assessment for 
f hi- year. 

Figures from the House of 
Commons library show that 60 
per cent of councils will 
receive less next year than the 
amount they are currently 
spending. With unexpected 
8S.W.I0 extra pupils in 19S6- 
1S9T. the government settle- 
ment represents a drop in ac- 
tual spending per pupi I of £4 1 . 

Gillian Shephard herself ad- 
mitted. in a letter to the School 
Teachers' Pay Review Body, 
that councils and schools have 
had to draw heavily on their 
reserve? for this year, suggest- 
ing that it will be difficult for 
them to do so next year to fund 
the teachers' pay award. 

Councils will not be able to 
increase spending on schools 
by the claimed 4.3 per cent 
with out substantial increases 
in the council tax or cuts in 
other services. Meanwhile the 
budget of the Department for 
Education and Employment 
has been cut by £3<Mm in real 
terms. 

Further education faces 
current spend dig cuts of 5 per 
cent a year and a massive cut 
of nearly two- thirds in capital 
budgets over the next three 
years. Training and Enter- 
prise Council funding is being 
cut by 4 per cent. 

David Blunkett MP. 

Shadow Education Secretary- 
House of Commons. 

London SW1A OAA. 

S TUDENT numbers are 
still rising, but universi- 
ties now face a real- 
terms fall in resources of 7 per 
cen t next year alone. Our capi- 
tal budget, which we desper- 
ately need to renovate our 
buddings and equipment after 
years of underfunding, will be 
suddenly slashed by 31 per 
cent Independent consultants 
have confirmed that universi- 
ties now have a maintenance 
backlog of over £1 . 2 bn. 

During the coming year, 
when inflation is expected to 
run at nearly 3 per cent, the 
amount of money we will 
receive to teach each student 
will fall in real terms by at 
least that figure — in a single 
year. This may sound bear- 
able, except that it comes after 
real-terms cuts of 25 per cent 
over the last five years. 

To expand the.system while 
protecting its quality', the Gov- 
ernment has to reform the 
way universities are funded: 
to shift part of the cost of stu- 
dents' tuition off the taxpayer 
and on to the earning gradu- 
ate. That would mean creating 
a loan-repayment mechanism 
that is fair, equitable and 
socially just 
IT reform does not come, 
then the universities awaiting 
the UK student of the future 
will resemble the over- 
crowded, underfunded teach- 
ing factories currently caus- 


ing Mrs Shephard’s French 
counterpart so much trouble. 
(Prof i Gareth Roberts. 
Chairman. Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals. 

2S Tavistock Square. 

London WC1H9EZ. 

G ILLLAN Shephard is 
wrong to use Berkshire 
to prove that large 
classes equal good GCSE 
re?alK Most young people 

who si! GCSE* Iasi summer 

escaped the worst increases in 
class sizes, which hit schools 
this September. 

Berkshire's schools faced a 
5 per cent budget cut this year, 
mainly due to the Govern- 
ment's refusal tofimd the 
teachers' pay award fully and 
unfunded increases in pupil 
number:- and inflation. The 
County Council used £i3m of 
its reserves to pull back the 
cut to 2.7 per cent. We do not 
haw such reserves this year. 

This year's cuts mean the 
reduction of 163 teaching posts 
in our primary schools and 
74.2 teaching posts in second- 
ary schools. The direct result 
of this is an increase in class 
sizes and a reduction in option 
choices at GCSE for children 
still in the system. It is partic- 
ularly worrying that 5-7 year 
olds are being taught in some 
of the largest classes. 

Mrs Shephard's sleight of 
hand with education funding 
should fool no-one. 

Anne Snelgrove. 

Vice Chair, 

Education Committee, 

Royal County of Berkshire. 
Shire HalL Shinfleld Park. 
Reading. Berks RG29XW. 


HAVE just returned from 
the annual governors' meet- 
in gat my daughter’s com- 
prehensive school where a 
request was made to die 
parents to raise £20,000 for this 
year's text books. 

The Governing Body have 
been unable to find the money 
in their budget They do not 
have excessive staff costs, the 
canteen has been privatised 
and. indeed, they appear to 
have made every effort to bal- 
ance their budget. Legally, the 
school cannot charge pupils 
for text books. How do we 
raise th is money? Any sugges- 
tions. Mrs Shephard? 
Charlotte El worthy. 

27 Cholmeley Crescent, 
London N65EX. 


WAS recently phoned by 
one of the more prestigious 
colleges of London Univer- 
sity to ask ifl would be willing 
to give some lectures to medi- 
cal students. I was told there 
was no question of any fee, but 
ifl really wished to be recom- 
pensed! could choose “a Dil- 
lons book token, a Marks & 
Spencer gift token or an Odd- 
bins voucher". 

Since Christmas Is coming I 
felt able to decline the offer of 
knickers and socks etc but 
was left wondering if there are 
any other professions where it 
is now acceptable to be paid in 
kind. 

(Dr) JE CoggJe. 

7 Fairmeadside, 

Lougbton, 

Essex IG104RH. 


A NEW HEAL'S STORE OPENS 
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Appeals against judge’s verdict | SSJSS infeot 


I N HIS article (Beware this 
abuse, December 1 ), Lord 
Donaldson accepts that 
“Parliament is supreme". It has 
always been for Parliament to 
make law and for the Judiciary 
to Interpret and enforce it Par- 
liament has the freedom to set 
both maximum and minimum 
sentences. Indeed, minimum 
sentences already exist for 
murder and drink-driving. 
They are not new. 

At Blackpool I proposed that 
anyone convicted of a second 
serious sexual or violent of- 
fence should get life. They 
would then only be released 
once they no longer posed a 
danger to the public. Lord Don- 
aldson wrongly asserts that 
this would increase my pow- 
ers. It would not The trial 
judge, not ministers, would set 
the tariff and the Parole Board 
would determine the release 

date. As to minimum sentences 
for persistent burglars and 
drug- d ealers, I have always rec- 
ognised that judges would have 
the power in exceptional cir- 
cumstances not to impose it 
These proposals will help 
protect the public from danger- 
ous criminals and they will 
send a clear message that crime 
does not pay. They have noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with judi- 
cial review — an important 
and necessary part of our de- 
mocracy which I have never 
suggested should be changed. 
Indeed, the strongest reoen t 
criticism of judicial utterances 


on this subject have come not 
from me but from Alexander 
Irvine, Shadow Lord 
Chancellor. 

Rt Hon Michael Howard MP. 
Home Secretary. 

Queen Anne's Gate, 

London SW1H9AT. 

L ORD Donaldson's view — 
that ‘It Is one thing to be 
governed by the Rule of Law. 

It is quite another to be ruled 
by a despotic, albeit no doubt 
benevolent, government" 
will go down as one of the 
most famous comments made 
by a judge. As a law student 
and a concerned citizen, I am 
well aware of the importance 
of the doctrine of separation of 
powers in our unwritten con- 
stitution. 

But there is a deeper prob- 
lem than the balance of pow- 
ers. When rapists are released 
to rape again or a victim of 
rape is sent on a £500 holiday 
(paid for by the rapist as a 
punishment), then the Judi- 
ciary does have some ques- 
tions to answer. What we need 
is more cooperation between 
the Judiciary and the Govern- 
ment to reduce crime. Most 
people — including the vic- 
tims of crime — quite frankly 
are not altogether concerned 
with the direction to which 
the balance of power shifts. 
Rusty Odlhirt- 

Law Department 
Birkbeck College, 

University of London. 


■ ORD Donaldson’s con- 
ftaceras about government 
interference in the Judiciary 
coincide interestingly with 
new powers given to the Home 
Secretary in the Asylum and 
Immigration Bill. It gives him 
the effective right to Intervene 
in an appeal to an indepen- 
dent Adjudicator against a 
Home Office decision to refuse 
asylum. 

If he expresses the opinion, 
which he is not required to 
substantiate, that (say) the 
reasons for an asylum claim 
no longer exist, the Home Sec- 
retary will be able to push the 
appeal into a Gist track — thus 
reducing the time available 
for preparing a challenge to 
his decision. He will also be 
able to restrict the asylum- 
seeker’s chance to go to 
the Immigration Appeal Tri- 
bunal if unsuccessful before 
the Adjudicator. The Bill also 
removes a right which has 
ofteD been exercised success- 
fully against the Home Secre- 
tary: that of appeal against 
removal to a "safe third 
country”. 

The supposedly indepen- 
dent immigration appeals sys- 
tem is thus being bent to suit 
the interests of the Home 
Office, on whose power it is 
meant to act as a check. Is this 
not profoundly wrong? 
Alasdair Mackenzie. 
Co-ordinator. Asylum Aid. 

244a Upper Street, 

London NllRU. 


N EITHER Government nor 
the Judiciary has the 
right to do as they please. 
They do have the power so 
long as this power is unchal- 
lenged and unaccountable. It 
is an abuse, an excessive use 
of power, for Lord Donaldson 
(and every other judge) to 
refer to the court as “my” 
court If we live in a democ- 
racy, the court should belong 
to the people; and this use of 
the personal pronoun hints at 
an attitude of judicial 
despotism. 

Human wickedness and 
human frailty are. we learn, 
two topics covered in the 
training to which Lord Don- 
aldson refers. We hear oft- 
repeated criticisms that the 
courts are racist sexist and 
out of touch. So introduce a 
policy of openness and tell us 
how judges are trained — that 
will enable us to see for our- 
selves whether the training 
they receive meets with our 
approval. Let us be the judge. 
Let us be healthily critical by 
being well-informed. Why do 
we have to live in such a 
secret world? 

Let the judges and ex-judges 
speak up and give us the bene- 
fit of their views. Speak out 
and be counted. You will start 
to bring the judicial system 
into repute. 

Catherine Colvin. 

15 Oakdale Road, 

Nether Edge, 

Sheffield S7 1SL. 


Screened out 


WOUR correspondent asks 
T “who watches the watch- 
ers?” (Letters, November 30). 
Home Office Guidelines on 
closed-circuit TV outline “ele- 
ments of good practice'’ and 
note that “CCTV surveillance 
schemes [could] fell within the 
scope of the Data Protection 
Act". Both the watched and the 
watchers already have rights 
and obligations enforceable in 
law. If the Act’s statutory con- 
trols were extended to cover 
the personal information cap- 
tured by all CCTV systems, 
many of the reported malprac- 
tices would become unlawful. 
Freddy Kosten. 

Data Protection News. 

190 City Road, City House. 
London EC1V2QH- 

| HAVE decided to patronise 
I Shell petrol stations as fre- 
quently as possible. I buy 2 
litres each time and pay by 
credit-card — neatly reducing 
forecourt capacity and with a 
net cost to Shell. 

Andy Smith- 
60 St Albans Road, 

Kingston- upon-Thames . 

Surrey KT25HH. 


my family has watched (he 
Cup Final on BBC. The Outside 
Broadcast Department com- 
men fetors and interviews 
have been of the highest qual- 
ity. Occasionally I, master of 
the remote control on such 
national occasions, have let 
someone switch to UV. i 
needed to say nothing: it was 
unanimous that we get back to 
BBC as soon as possible. The 
only choice I now have is 
whether to forgo principles or 
miss out Money, money, 
money! Bring tack integrity, 
the BBC and Sir Stanley 
Matthews. 

Cliff Coxon. 

19 Brunei Road, Broadsanda 
Paignton TQ46HN. 
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In a West-erly direction 

| HAVE to wonder whether 


Ronald Irving (Letters. 
November 28) is a registered 
inhabitant of this earth or 
Fuller’s Earth. Surely he can- 
not believe that an ID card 
would have saved a single one 
of the Wests' victims? 

Does he picture a terrified 
girl producing her card and 
brandishing it like a crucifix 
at a vampire, then escaping 
while the Wests cower in the 
comer with their arms in 
front of their feces? Or does he 
hear Rose saying, ‘T m sorry, 
dear, Td love to let you have 
the backroom, but you see, 
you’ve no ID...”? 

Steve Illingworth. 

13 Gillstone Drive, 

Brow Top, West Yorkshire. 

T HERE is much that we do 
not yet know about sexual 
offenders. What we do know Is 
that the majority are men. We 
also know that the aetiology of 
sexual offending may involve 
male socialisation processes, 
failures in relationships and 
general coping skills and ne- 
glectful or abusive early 
histories. 

We also know that sexual 
offending behaviour, far from 
being impulsive, is caxtrfuDy 
contrived. Abusers are ex- 
tremely skilled, at manipulat- 
ing individuals and environ- 
ments. Abuse can escalate in 
scale and frequency. 

Abase can, and does, hap- 
pen in any neighbourhood, in 
any town. By ignoring the 
prevalence of sexual violence, 
by simplifying the causes and 
solutions of such violence and 
by suggesting that in any way 
abusers are not wholly res- 
ponsible for their behaviour, 
we do a disservice to victims. 
Lisa Markham. 

Chair , National Association 
for the Development of 
Work with Sex Offenders, 

S Yorks Probation Service, 

3 West Bar, Sheffield S3 8PJ. 


I WAS astonished and dis- 
gusted to read of Rosemary 
West’s punishment in prison. 
A well decorated and comfort- 
ably furnished room, educa- 
tion classes, pottery and knit- 
ting classes where “inmates 
can earn wages of £10 a day.” 
Presumably free dental care 
and free specs as well. 

My son, aged 52, a law-abid- 
ing citizen, is a chronic schizo- 
phrenic. Despite a good uni- 
versity degree, he has been 
unable to work as a teacher 
for more than 20 years. He 
works at the local mental hos- 
pital at an industrial therapy 
unit and is paid £4 a day. 

Name and address supplied. 

A BOUT 100 parents a year 

#%khl their own children. 
Most are mothers.The prob- 
lem of “who felled the children 
of Cromwell Street’ is not as 
simple as various child welfare 
agencies failing to communi- 
cate with each other. A child 
who is emotionally abused but 
otherwise well fed and clothed, 
will not be reported. This is 
because the Dept of Health, 
Home Office, and Lord Chan- 
cellor's dept have no defined 
guidelines for "emotional 
abuse". 

Infect child emotional 
abuse is probably the most 
commonly reported offence, 
but is ignored in family courts. 
S Hayward. 

Families Need Fathers, 

134 Curtain Road, 

London EC2A3AR. 


Letters to the Editor may be 
foxed on 0171 637 4530 or sent 
by post to 119 Farringdon Road, 
London EG1R 3ER, and by e-mail 
to letters@guardtan-Q3.uk. 
Please Include a full postal 
address and daytime telephone 
number, even In e-mailed 
letters. We regret we cannot 
acknowledge receipt of letters. 
We may edit them tor clarity and 
concision. 


Scotched 

V/OUR leader (A fourth way 

T from Mr Forsyth. Novem- 
ber 30) betrays a worrying ig- 
norance of some of the reali- 
ties of the political situation 
in Scotland. First, the plans 
launched on St Andrew's Day 
fora Scottish Parliament 
within the United Kingdom 
are not as you suggest 
Labour's “own plans” but the 
result of six and a half years' 
concerted work by the Scot- 
tish Constitutional Conven- 
tion (involving Scottish local 
government, trade unions, 
churches, business organisa- 
tions, women's movements, as 
well as the Labour and Liberal 
Democrat parties). The 
scheme “Scotland's Parlia- 
ment, Scotland's Right" has 
been reached by a process of 
discussion and negotiation, in 
the course of which the 
. Labour Party, like the other 
groups involved, has been pre- 
pared to make concessions. 

Secondly, Mr Forsyth’s pro- 
posals amount to no more than 
cosmetic changes to the pres- 
ent structure of Westminster 
government He fails to recog- 
nise that the real reason for 
the Government's unpopular- 
tty in Scotland is that the 
Westminster structure itself 
isfetally flawed. 

The strong sense of alien- 
ation in Scotland Is attribu- 
table not only to the Govern- 
ment’s consistent failure to 
deliver policies that respond 
to the needs and wishes erf the 
Scottish people and express 
social values and priorities on 
which the majority of Scots 
are agreed. It is rooted also In 
a desire for justice and in the 
distinctive Scottish tradition 
of the sovereignty of the 
people, which demands the 
right to self-determination. 
(Rev) Norman Shanks. 
Leader, The Iona Community, 
MacLeod Centre, 

Isle oflona, 

Argyll PA766SN. 


(T IS not only in Britain that 
I effective efforts totightHTV/ 
Aids have been met with a 
slap in the face (Britain's HIV 
slowdown bucks trend. De- 
cember l). The freeze on the 
Health Service's special allo- 
cation to Aids is mirrored by 
“out of sight out of mind” atti- 
tudes of donor governments to 
the growing pandemic in the 
Third World. 

Where modest funds have 
been invested — as in Tanza- 
nia and Thailand — there 
have been impressive suc- 
cesses at slowing the rate of 
infection. 

Overgo per cent of the 14 to 
15 million people living with 
HIV are in developing 
countries, yet only 8 per cent 
of resources are allocated to 
these regions. Among donor 
governments, the escalating 
pandemic has been met by de- 
clining budgets. In Britain, 
the recent 5.4 per cent cut to 
overall development assis- 
tance may well affect future 
Aids/HTV funding. The US 
and France have already 
slashed budgets. Even in the 


short term, the results of these 
policies are painfully clear. 
According to the WHO, $L5 to 
S3 billion is needed for basic 
prevention of HTV to develop- 
ing countries. At present, only 
10 per cent of these funds are 
available. 

Sarah Lee. 

Policy Officer, International 
HIV/Aids Alliance, 

Barra tt House, 

341 Oxford Street, 

London WIRlHB. 

A PROFQS the discrimina- 
/-\tion that can follow as a 
result of being HTV there is a 
simple alternative, namely, to 
give blood. In the confidential 
questionnaire to be completed 
at the session one can write: I 
am not sure if I am HIV posi- 
tive or not All blood handled 
by the National Blood Trans- 
fusion Service is screened for 
the HIV virus. Any future 
question about having under- 
gone a test can honestly be 
answered in the negative. 
Robert Jones. 

30 Poplar Walk. 

London SE24. 


Some final Budgetary words 


T HE people of Alsace, like 
those of the Moselle, pay a 
2 per cent surtax for then- 
regional health service. As 
this is deducted from gross 
wages, before allowances, it is 
equivalent to at least 3p in the 
pound extra income tax. 

So where is the uproar? 
Where are the marches and 
protests against this iniqui- 
tous regional tax? 

There are none. The people 
of Alsace fiercely defend in 
feet their right to pay this 
extra imposition. Because we 
see at every visit to a doctor, 
on every prescription, on 
every hospitalisation, the ben- 
efit of the tax. 

Incidentally, our regional 
health service is the only one 
in France which is not in 
deficit, 

Michael Kelly. 

53 rue du Donjon, 

FB7530 St Nabor, 

France. 

AM sick of the “average 
family” which does the "av- 
erage'' amount of driving, 


A Country Diary 


smoking and boozing, and has 
an "average” mortgage. Every 
post-Budget analysis is full of 
“averages”. We are told that 
toe higher taxes paid by toe 
“average family” since 1992 
could be cancelled by 4p off 
the standard rate of income 
tax. A lot of those higher taxes 
are indirect taxes. Income tax 
is not paid by the poorest 
their incomes, which most 
need restoring, are unaffected 
by changes in standard rate. 

A Adcock. 

20 Mere Road. 

Oxford OX2 BAN . 

lMffHAT is the point of your 
WW female economics panel? 
They talk the same consti- 
pated City economics lan- 
guage as their male 
counterparts. 

Please form a new panel of 
Catholic rugby-league econo- 
mists. I can be on that. 

Des Appleton. 

14 Brookwood Close, 

Walton, 

Warrington, 

Cheshire WA4 6NY. 


MACHYNLLETH: My walk 
on the hills last week took me 
pasta beautiftil lake set in a 
large heather moor which, 
thank heaven, is a reserve of 
the Montgomeryshire Wild- 
life Trust Then down to an- 
other lake and a very lonely 
house which is now a sad ruin 
but which I remember being 
lived In by a shepherd and his 
family. Last week the only 
sign of life was a stoat hunt- 
ing for mice in the debris of 
slates fallen from the roof. 
From there the slopes climbed 
across the treeless uplands 
but this was not walking 
country. Instead the deep 
heather made it stumbling, 
staggering, lurching country 
where the only hope of decent 
progress was to find a sheep- 
track. I am no lover of main- 
tain sheep because they are so 
destructive of the natural veg- 
etation. Yet I have to admire 
the level paths they have cre- 
ated, contouring across the 
slopes as accurately as if they 
had been surveyed by instru- 


ments. The sky was overcast 
at first but gradually, in the 
far north, Cader Idris freed 
Itself from its clouds and here 
and there the sun touched the 
landscape with a brilliant yel- 
low light I passed high above 
a black peat-bog where little 
arrowheads of the Bronze Age 
have sometimes been picked 
up. Then as I climbed I came 
upon more signs of the Bronze 
Age, not signs of their lives 
but of their deaths. These are 
the great piles of stones they 
built in prominent places to 
mark their sepulchres. I 
reached one cairn, then an- 
other, as r came above the 
heather zone up into a world 
Of Short grass and Behans 
where the going was easier. 
My map told me that in a 
short distance I would reach 
the source of the River Sev- 
ern. But the light was going, 
there were drops of rain in 
the wind and I decided to 
leave the Severn for another 
day. 

WILLIAM CONDRY 
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She had it all 
but she lost it 

?2 azlne editor Linda Kelsey 
^^menwhocan 
Ljjjj Car f e . r and children. In the 

for her 3,1 became too much 

tor her. MAGGIE BROWN reports 

T ™ NAME °f Linda 

one 
ain’ 


INTERVIEW 17 


r*”,' “ T **« w jumaa 
Kelsey was on every. 

one slips when Brit- 

tor^ mff 11 . 3 top magazine edi 
wrs met at an awards 

J®S? ^ week - R was al- 

gsrasssss, 

glossy monthlies. The fact 

uSwS Was ai ' str ®ssed and 
wwbie to carry on at her job 

created a special resonance. 
For Linda Kelsev is more than 

Just an award-winningSSS- 
of a successful rnagaz^e. 

ane has become a symbol 
tor a certain generation of 
women of the ph ilosophy of 
having it all, and doing it alL 
superwoman may have fallen 
thorn grace, but her legacy 
remained in Kelsey's empha- 
sis on self-help, activity and 
advancement promoted first 
through Cosmopolitan, which 
she edited for 15 years, and 
then, until this week, through 
She magazine. 

With her trademark red 
jacket seen repeatedly on pub- 
lic platforms. Kelsey was the 
apparently cahn and con- 
trolled proof that women can 



Kelsey . . . resigned after 
falling ill from overwork 

juggle their way to satisfac- 
tion in both the office and in 
personal life. She magazine — 
her personal expression of her 
approach to life — was for the 
woman who is a lover, mother, 
wife, career woman . . . But is 
she now a victim of her own 
philosophy and a warning to 
others? Is the very idea of jug- 
gJing your life, reaping per- 
haps exhaustion and unhappi- 
ness. passe? 

In 1990, after editing Cosmo- 
politan at the height of its 
influence. Kelsey switched 
track dramatically. She had a 
baby, a home life, and she 
wanted to create a smart, mod- 
ern magazine for other work- 
ing mothers. It was a mark of 
her gift to spot a gap in the 
market and she went for it. 

National Magazines, who 
had long regarded her as a tal- 
ented executive, gave her 
instead its existing She maga- 
zine. It was transformed. 
Cosmo met motherhood. She 
proudlv ran the magazine's 
catchpbrase “for women who 
juggle their lives" on the 
spine. Her judgment was vin- 
dicated. She had struck a 
chord with working women, 
and sales rose from 208.000 to 
273.000 in five years. This lea 
to yet more personal success, 
and yet more pressure. 

Kelsey, always serious and 
sensing the tide of opinion 
behind her, launched many 
campaigns, for putting fam- 
ilies first, for a more child- 
friendly society in public 
places, and even persuaded 
[he Bradford & Bingey Budd- 


Urs could choose to have 

eer break- .. .. 

e magazine was idealistic 
believed it could make the 
d a better place, with the 
n taken by job-sharing 
ifewMen. I’m a working 


mother and when I first 
opened its pages, I felt I was 
being offered something new 
— a support system — along 
with the usual style/ sex /fash- 
ion articles. 

And yet Kelsey herself 
seems to have been unable to 
accept some of the magazine's 
own advice about occasionally 
spoiling yourself and relax- 
ing. She told her friend, Jean- 
nette Kupfermann, that she 
never benefited from any of 
the schemes for job sharing 
and working from home 
which the magazine intro- 
duced for staff. She had never 
been away for more than 
three weeks at a stretch. “I 
don't let up. 1 1 ike to be there to 
oversee everything. People 
accuse me of being a perfec- 
tionist and I suppose I am. ” 
She is suffering in part from 
years of hard work, from 
being conscientious. She did 
find it hard to delegate. She 
knew that where the buck 
stops is a tough place to be. 

Her employer. National Maga- 
zines, has recently had a 
wholesale change of editors, 
but is neither more pressured 
nor nastier than other top 
publishers. As Kupfermann 
observes, Kelsey has reached 
her forties, she’s had 25 years 
of slog, and perhaps suddenly 
wants space to be herself, free 
of the drudgery of deadlines 
and long hours. 

But is the glorification of 
women as jugglers dated? I 
began to smell a rat last month 
at She's annual (and perhaps 
final! Juggler of the Year 
award ceremony. Kelsey was 
too ill to attend, and her 
speech, delivered by deputy 
editor Rachel Shattuck, 
sounded hollow. I was sitting 
nexttotbe winner, who was 
divorced, had two children 
under six, was a national 
charity fundraiser, taught 
Shakespeare classes in her 
spare time, and was impecca- 
bly turned out One of the 
runners-up had a brain 
tumour, triplets, 'and taught - 
evening classes. The message 
of the award was that the 
more you achieved against all 
the odds, the better. It ele- 
vated juggling multiple balls 
above doing one thing really 
welL I said surely a single 
working mother should be 
feted for patting her feet up, 
rather than rushing around. 

The award seemed to have 
been in vented by a genius of 
black comedy; it was hard to 
imagine a men’s magazine 
encouraging its readers to live 
so exhaustingly. Ironically, in 
the November issue of She a 
survey of readers had turned 
up a much more depressing 
reality — 63 per cent said they 
neglected themselves, and 76 
per cent said they suffered 
from stress. In reallife. She 
readers felt forced to do too 
much. 

Kelsey's response to this is: 
I've Dever said women ought 
to juggle, but simply that they 
do, and I admire them for it 
I*ve never said women can 
have it all but they do it all, 

and that they are different to 

men. Men go at one thing at a 
time: for women work, chil- 
dren and Jbome all inter- 
weave." 

Yet the ideal of woman as 
frenetic juggler may have had 
its day. to be replaced in the 
calmer nineties with self- 
fulfilment and balance. 

Alison Pylkkannen, cur- 
rently deputy editor of Good 
Housekeeping, was yesterday 
named as She's new editor. 
Whether this represents an 
attempt to encourage women 
back to the kitchen rem a i n s to 
be seen. It's unsurprising, 
th on eh, that Pylkkannen has 
no children. 



Haughty heretic thrown to dogs 


What is happening to the League Against Cruel Sports? 
Its director, Jim Barrington, has himself become the 
quarry after he started saying some Jolly nice things 
about fox-hunters. Photograph by MARTIN ARGUES 



J IM BARRINGTON — 
43, moustached, hair 
neatly parted — does 
not look like a figure of 
hate. Sitting in his 
brown office, with his flip-top 
briefcase and a photograph of 
his dog in a Santa Claus hat, 
he looks the mildest of men. 
But in his briefcase is a letter 
suggesting he would have 
been in good company with 
Rosemary West He is the 
director of the League Against 
Cruel Sports arid today the 
League's executive committee 
is in emergency session to 
decide his fate. 

He is accused of undermin- 
ing the League's campaign 
against hunting. True, 
emotions often run high. Last 
year, one faction secretly 
taped the telephone conversa- 
tions of the other. And 
Barrington himself replaced 
Richard Course, who later 
departed in fraught circum- 
stances to join the him tin g 
lobby. But today, it is all-out 
war. An ultimatum from his 
critics has been met with a 
letter of support (from a third 
of his staff!. “The meeting," 
says one of the mildest on the 
executive committee, "is 
going to be a total bloodbath." 

Mr Barrington's alleged 
offences are two-fold. He 
sacked two members of staff 
for "unacceptable behaviour", 
who are now considering legal 
action. But worse, fbr the 
League, are the remarks he 
made in the November issue of 


The Field, the blood sports 
magazine. "Banning fox- 
hunting is not the same as 
banning badger-baiting," he 
said. “I don't want Jo see tens 
of thousands of respectable 
fox-hunting people classified 
as a disaffected class . . . Fox- 
hunting has culture, tradition 
and there are many pillars of 
society involved in the sport" 
if the hunting lobby, he added, 
would abandon its use of 
terriers to dig out foxes, “the 
League would feel less antago- 
nistic towards hunting” . 

All hell broke out To hunt- 
ing people, it is an unexpected 
gift something to savour on 
hunts when they encounter 
the saboteurs. In the League, 
there is fury, not least at the 
timing, when it has a record 
37.000 members, a turnover of 
£1 million, anda Labour gov- 
ernment in prospect. Yester- 
day. the Labour MP Alan 
Meale, who has come second 
in the ballot for private . 
members' bills, announced his 
Bill against hunting and 
coursing, just as the League is 
wondering whether it has 
been fatally nobbled in its pur- 
suit of the hunters. 

None of this could be 
guessed from the League's 
offices in Southwark. The 
receptionist sits quietly at her 
computer, surrounded by 
postcards of Huffy animals 
and stags saying, "Do you 
want my opinion?” A small 
shaggy dog gets up from under 
her desk to snuffle at the visi- 
tor, and is introduced as Bear. 

But there is a noticeable 
absence of human beings. Of 
the usual staff of 17. six are 
missing: two sacked, one sus- 
pended, two on sick-leave 
through stress and one who 
resigned because of the row. 
The executive committee has 
already voted in favour of Bar- 
rington reinstating the sacked 
pair but he refused, provoking 
the resignation of the chair- 
man and the calling of today's 
emergency meeting. Lord 


Soper, the League’s 92-year- 
old president, has had to step 
into the chair. It's “a hell of a 
mess”, be said. 

Talking to Jim Barrington 
is a disagreeable experience, 
dominated by his sinned- 
a gainst bullishness. He says 
he has been quoted out of con- 
text and is the victim of a cam- 
paign led by factions inside 
his own office. The League's 
(absent! chief of press and 
publicity. John Bryant, is in- 
cluded amongst the “extrem- 
ists 1 ' even though he has pro- 
moted official League policy 
for 25 years. 

Barrington is often 
described as one of the most 
plausible of animal welfare 
lobbyists. But his style is 
Teflon-coated. The critics' 


*1 don’t want tens 
of thousands of 
respectable 
fox-hunting people 
classified as a 
disaffected class, 
tt has culture . . 


points just slither off him, 
unregarded. Having risen 
through the ranks, he has 
never bad any formal manage- 
ment training and his manner 
is often de haul en bas. The 
sackings, he says, are "a 
minor matter”. 

He denies his remarks in 
The Field contradicted official 
League policy. “The League’s 
constitution states that we 
should advocate kindness to 
animals and discourage 
cruelty," he says. “Terrier- 
work is the worst aspect of fox- 
hunting, from my point of 
view. It can be hours, some- 
times days, that a fox is holed 
up with the terriers, the ani- 


mals snapping at each other 
underground. The cessation of 
that would be an enormous 
step forward for the protection 
of wildlife." 

Would he still regard fox- 
hunting without terriers as 
barbaric? 

•*I think fox-hunting is bar- 
baric. All lam sayingis that 
not everyone who does it is 
evil You have to bear in mind 
that people go fox-hunting for 
a variety of reasons and there 
are some who have never seen 
a kill in 30 years. And there 
are young girls who have to 
ride in seven hunts to qualify 
their ponies fora point to 
point They have no interest in 
killing. 1 am just saying we 
should view it realistically. 

“Surely it is right," be adds, 
"to talk to the hunting frater- 
nity and see what they are 
prepared to do?" 

But what would he give up? 
When he said the League 
would be “less antagonistic" 
towards hunting if terriers 
were not involved, was he 
hinting at a softer approach? 

"1 have to be very careful 
how I answer that If you do 
away with the worst aspect of 
an activity, the campaign is 
bound to be reduced, weak- 
ened by the very fact that 
there are no longer people out 
there who are outraged. It's 
obvious that our support 
would not remain the same. ” 

Many disagree. “With 
bloods ports, you are either for 
or against." says a member of 
the executive committee. 

“Yes. it would be wonderful if 
the hunting people abandoned 
terrier-work but the people 
who hunt on horseback are 
just as culpable of cruelty as 
those who do terrier-work. It's 
a piece of nonsense to try and 
distinguish between the two." 

A former fox-hunter, Rich- 
ard Hall, who wrote to The 
Field agreed. Tidying up hunt- 
ing, he said, would not change 
his opposition to it 

“That’s bis view,” says Bar- 
rington. “But I have seen 
terrier-work and some hunts 
will kill 80 per cent under- 
ground. But if a fbx is caught 
above ground and the hounds 
get it, it’s fairly quick Not 
that that justifies it" 

It was actually Richard Hall 
who indirectly persuaded Bar- 


rington to work for animal 
rights in the first place, when 
he announced his conversion 
to the anti-lobby in the late 
sixties. Barrington, who had 
left school for a job in cus- 
tomer services at the Electric- 
ity Board, was working at the 
time with the mentally handi- 
capped for Greenwich social 
services. Hall's letter, he says, 
persuaded him to try and do 
something for animals, which 
he had been brought up to love 
by Ills mother, the daughter of 
a farmer. And his father? Bar- 
rington looks strangely 
uncomfortable. “Ah, I think 
he ran a shop. Well . . . I know 
he ran a shop.” It was. he adds 
after further questioning, an 
ironmongers’ in Rotherhithe 
in east London. 

Barrington’s remarks about 
the social standing of hunting 
people are the ones that ha ve 
caused the most outrage. 

‘People are very hurt by 
those remarks," says one in- 
sider. "People who go to con- 
front hunters and get abused, 
get smacked In the mouth, are 
hurt to read that these people 
are pillars of society.” 

Barrington says he has not 
gone over to the other side, 
though he admits to having 
told several of his staff that he 
gets on better with the hunt- 


ing lot than with them. “1 
think when you get to a low 
position, you think. “My God. 
isn't it odd that the opposition 
doesn't cause so much grief in 
my life as my so-called 
colleagues.' ” 

He has had social contact 
with some leading figures in 
the hunting lobby — another 
offence in the eyes of his crit- 
ics — which he defends, say- 
ing, “Sometimes you need to 
be able to talk away from the 
glare of publicity, so that we 
can have a reasoned conversa- 
tion without posture.” 

And had these talks helped 
modify his views on hunting? 

"Yes, because you start to 
understand why people do 
these things. But isn’t that 
natural? Don’t we all change 
our views on things? I think it 
is right to say that I have 
broadened my view. I think 
the debate should be broad- 
ened away from the narrow, 
blinkered one that fox- 
hunting is nasty and therefore 
everyone who does it is nasty 
and it should be banned. 
There's no problem, surely, in 
having a twin-track approach, 
to use a topical word. " 

An unfortunate reference, 
perhaps, since the other 
topical words are fudge and 
compromise. 


A NEW HEALS STORE OPENS 

ON DECEMBER l s -i 
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nment’s response to the clamour for 
, - reviving the toothless Scottish Grand 
. _ was a dever piece of political coiyuri 


i - reviving the tooi - essotuiu»«. ««« 

, _ was a dever piece off political conjuring) 
i.D KEMP, but it Will satisfy no one 


e Tories. If 
rod can win 
?1 Forsyth 



minor powers to the newly 
IxUkamsedlocalcotmcm— 
are tiredi tnnid and cyiucaL 
Tired because they represent 
an unwilling conversion to 
the feet that Scotland feeds 
“remote from Westminster , 
timid becausethey donoteven 

go as far as the modest Tory 

proposals of 1970; cymral 

because they were timed to 
steal attention from the®* 1 * 1 
publication onJtAndrew’s, 
Day of the Scottish Constitu- 
tional Convention s plans. 

supported by LabourandLib- 

eral Democrats, fbr a J29- 
member Scottish parhamo at 

They were announced in 
the full knowledge that the : 
Grand Committee is. and 

always has been, a bore a hose 


chief usefulness has been to 
mdse devolution “go away”. It 
Is boring because it has no 
power.Since itfiret saw the 
light in 1897, Liberals and 
Tories have both used if as a 
placebo in the recurrent 
cycles of devolutionary agrta- 
tion. So did the Attleeadmin- 
. istration after the war. More 

— AT-— Awinrl Pattiiw t4*_ 


tee has neifl meetings am io 

universal public indifference. 
Under the Forsyth plan the 
Grand Committee, consisting 
of ah the 7 2 Scottish MPs, will 
consider Scottish Bffla on 
second and third reading. But 
it will be unable to amehd 
them, though it would be 
allowed to, interrogate 
ministers. 


Some minor powers are to 
be returned to local authori- 
ties but their key request, that 
the Scottish Office should give 
up its power to cap their 
spending, has been rejected. 
Forsyth's aggressive warn- 
ings about tbe “tartan tax" — 
the parliament proposed by 
the convention would have the 
power to vary income tax by 
plus or minus 3 per cent l- is 
particularly cynical since the 
tight local government settle- 
ment in the Budget is expected 
to force an increase in council 
tax. 

Yet the initiative should not 
be completely dismissed. For- 
syth is right about one thin g : 

most Soots do not want to end 

the Union. But this quarrel- 
some marriage between un- 
equal partners must evolve if 
it is to survive . By recognising 
that Scotland's dissatisfac- 
tions go beyond the specula- 
tions of the chattering classes, 
Forsyth has taken a step in the 
direction of realism .But if he 
is to make any impression on 


Scottish opinion it will not be 
sufficient simply to seduce 
them with illusions and 
frighten them with shadows. 
He must go further. 

The simplest way, and for 
him the most ideologically 
acceptable, would be to revive 
the Tory plan of 1970. After 
Edward Heath’s 1968 Declara- 
tion of Perth, promising a 
Scottish assembly, a commit- 
tee chaired by the late Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home proposed a 
Scottish convention of about 
125 directly elected members 
subordinate to Westminster. 
Bills applying only to Scot- 
land would be sent to it They 
would come back to Westmin- 
ster on third reading. 

It is too much to expect that 

in the short term, Forsyth will 
yield to the principle of a Scot- 
tish parliament But he could 
continue his forward move- 
ment by giving the Grand 
Committee legislative as well 
as deliberative powers. Nor is 
there any obvious reason why 
purely English legislation 


should not be dealt with in the 
same way — by a committee of 
English MPs. 

Such a step wouldestabllsh 
quasi-fed eral principles 
within the Westminster legis- 
lature and would introduce, 
admittedly in a limited way, 
the convention of mutual veto. 
It would prevent the imposi- 
tion on Scotland of oppressive 
laws such as the poll tax. 
Working in reverse it would 
inhibit a future Labour gov- 
ernment’s ability to use the 
leverage of the disproportion- 
ately high number of Scottish 
MPs to force through legisla- 
tion uncongenial to England. 

If devolution is the way for- 
ward in Northern Ireland, 
how can it possibly be denied 
to the Scots, who have sought 
it fra: so many weary years 
strictly within the confines of 
democratic politics? Or is the 
Government’s real message 
this: that only the gun talks? 



Arnold Kemp Is a former editor 
of The Herald in-Glasgow. 
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Celebrity 
square pegs 


PHOTOMONTAGE - ROGER TOOTH 


Close ranks, aim and shoot 


What’s a guy to do? MARK SIMPSON looks 
at the fears behind the fad for monstrous 
regiments of men on stage and screen 


W HAT IS JT about 
a man in uni- 
form" In recent 
months there 
have teen no 
fe wer than three BBC docu- 
mentary series on life in the 
military: HMS Brilliant (about 
the Navyi. In the Company of 
Men (about the Army). and 
now Redcaps (about the Mili- 
tary Police). Over on ITV. the 
highly popular military soap 
Soldier. Soldier continues its 
tour of duty, and a glamorous 
series about the RAF is on the 
way. Even Top of the Pops is 
khaki-fixated these days, with 
Soldier. Soldier's lovably dull 
NCOs. played by Robson and 
Jerome, hogging the number 
one spot with the kind of tacky 
old love songs that squaddies 
whistle in their draughty 
barracks 

What can be behind this 
prime-time uniTorm fetish? 
Hie answer is. of course, nos- 
talgia — for a lost Britishness 
(they know who they are be- 
cause their cap-badge has a 
crown in it), a lost order ( they 
know their place because of 
the stripes on their battle- 
dress). and .a lost class con- 
sciousness (the officers know 
their responsibilities: the 
ranks know their duties.). 


But most of all. it'sa nostal- 
gia for a lost masculinity. TV 
soldiers inhabit a world 
where feminism never hap- 
pened, female employment is 
not outstripping male employ- 
ment where "men are in the 
company of men" and women 
are camp followers. So, in the 
fictional Soldier. Soldier, the 
women are all wives or girl- 
friends: they exist only inas- 
much as they are dependent 
and doting on their men. The 
men go to work and war. the 
women bear them children 
and try to work out what their 
emotionally illiterate hus 
bands want. 

Of course, this fantasy 
doesn't correspond with the 
reality of military' life today, 
especially since the Integra- 
tion of women in the early 
nineties. Men in the military 
are suffering a crisis of iden- 
tity that is just as pronounced 
as that ofmen out in the "real 
world" — perhaps even more 
so. given that many joined the 
military precisely because it 
took them away from women 
and into the company ofmen. 
with whom they could do 
manly things. 

Such worries were revealed 
in the documentary HMS Bril- 
liant. where many of the male 


ratings expressed an intense 
dislike of women ratings 
being allowed on board: “It's a 
man ’s job." they kept saying. 
“Women can’t do the work — 
they're not up to it'* It was 
clear the real problem was 
that women actually could do 
the job. and in doing so dem- 
onstrated that it was no longer 
a man's job — it was just a job. 

The arrival of women in 
previously men-only work- 
places has coincided with the 
disappearance of the kind of 
employment — on the factory 
floor, down the pit. in the 
army — that used to give men 
a job for life and made them 
attractive marital proposi- 
tions; it all helped to keep the 
women at home and the men 
together. In a world where 
most employment opportuni- 
ties are not in the King’s Own 
Fusiliers but at McDonald’s or 
the local electronics factory, 
where 80 percenter the work- 
ers are female and where 
women are increasingly inde- 
pendent. men are less and less 
likely to find sexual valida- 
tion in either their work or 
their relationship to women. 
It's a place where women have 
become too powerful and too 
prevalentfor men to feel 
manly in their company. 


Image cul hire has stepped 
into this reality breach to pro- 
vide men with a masculine es- 
cape, where they can do manly 
things together, all from the 
comfort of their armchair. 
Hence the boom in military 
TV programmes and the enor- 
mous growth of football- 
related media. Hence also the 
New Lad consumerism of 
magazines such as Loaded, 
which offer men a chance to 
buy into a culture of manli- 
ness from which they are ex- 
cluded by economics, history 
or just bad asthma. 

In short, men are looking 
more to each other for their 
sexual validation — they want 
to show a certain indepen- 
dence from the female sex. 
and consumer capitalism has 
cottoned on. The secret that 
can at last be told is that the 
new lad phenomenon is a 
straight male version of les- 
bian chic, which straight 
women used to celebrate a fe- 
male sexuality that was not 
dependent on men. 

However, while men are 
now more likely to look to one 
another for masculine affir- 
mation, they’re stiff afraid 
that this will result in their 
being branded queer. The line 
between being interested in 
manly things and being inter- 
ested in men is as incoherent 
and inconsistent as It is neces- 
sary to pretend that it is 
clearly and easily drawn — a 
man’s punishment for not ob- 
serving this pretence is to be 


Little big screen 


Second 

opinion 


C C W FTER years of 
" ■ #\ dithering." said 

/ — \ Derek Malcolm 
/ \ in Provocations 

on Monday, "the BBC still 
hasn't sorted out its film 
policy.” 

Well it has. though that pol- 
icy doesn't give critics the 
clout he would necessarily 
like. At BBC Films, we invest 
in or co-produce around 10 fea- 
ture films a year — all of them 
with the right windows for the 
cinema (six months) and video 
(a year). Recent examples in- 
clude Land And Freedom, An 
Awfully Big Adventure, i. d. 
and A Man Of No Importance. 
Coming out next year will be 
Gillies MacKinnon’s Small 
Faces (the Edinburgh winner). 
Michael Win terbottom’s Jude 
The Obscure and the Stephen 
Frears/ Roddy Doyle film of 

The Van. 

At the same time, the BBC is 
making around 25 TV films a 


year. designed primarily for a 
TV audience and a premiere on 
BBC1 or 2 not long after their 
completion. Sometimes one of 
these is seen by a distributor 
here or in America who makes 
a bid to buy theatrical rights 
and. indeed, some of the BBC's 
biggest successes in the cin- 
ema have been works that 
were made first as television 
films —Truly. Madly, Deeply, 
The Snapper and Priest, to 
name but three. 

Tliese films have, generally, 
been fully financed by BBC 
Drama, made In- house on 
16 mm on very modest budgets 
under television union agree- 
ments which are different, and 
cheaper, than those that are 
used tor cinema films. To 
switch a film 1 ike Priest to 
make it playable in the cinema 
involves sometimes pro- 
tracted negotiations with the 
writer, director, producer, ac- 
tors and musicians plus a 
blow-up to 35 mm. all of which 
will cost several hundred thou- 
sand pounds berfore it can open 
in theatres. The advance paid 
by Miramax for the American 
rights to Priest more than cov- 
ered these costs, but a hefty 


sale, often to more than one 
territory of world distribution, 
is needed before a television 
film can be switched in this 
fashion. No British distribu- 
tor, buying UK cinema (and 
video) rights alone, could af- 
ford to pay this kind of money, 
and therefore a film like 
Streetlife will notgetacinema 
release here, however much a 
critic might want it 

As Derek Malcolm says, 
even if the film had achieved a 
cinema showing beyond a fes- 
tival. like London or Edin- 
burgh, (where it's not in the 
organisers' Interest to point 
out that a film was made for 
TV i. would Streetlife have 
achieved an audience? Not if 
Ken Loach's Ladybird, Lady- 
bird is anything to go by. 

BeyoDd the "industrial” 
reasons for some films being 
made for television only, there 
are good arguments for mak- 
ing films primarily for the at- 
home audience. There are 
great things made — like 
Streetlife and the Michael Win- 
terbottom/ Jimmy McGovern 
film Go Now — that would 
never be financed by a cinema 
company or that might be com- 


promised in the attempt to 
make them "commercial" 
enough for theatrical release. 

But who really knows what 
people will go and see in the 
cinema? Or what is “a televi- 
sion film" as opposed to a the- 
atrical film? Stephen Frears 
insisted it be written into his 
contract that The Snapper 
could not be released theatri- 
cally — he thought it too small. 
Only a Directors' Fortnight 
screening In Cannes con- 
vinced him to change his mind. 
Whoever could have predicted 
that Priest would play theatri- 
cally all over the world? 

Films are perceived in dif- 
ferent ways in different 
countries. Enchanted April 
did no business and had poor 
reviews here; in America it did 
huge business and was nomi- 
nated for three Oscars. Persua- 
sion, a TV film here, and unsel- 
lable as a feature in non- 
English-speaking parts stands 
at number 20 in the US this 
week. If we could predict these 
things, we'd be rich. Mean- 
while we're working on those 
union agreements to make 
them more flexible and practi- 
cal And makings number of 
films with guaranteed theatri- 
cal life. 

Mark Shtvas 

BBC head of films 
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exiled from the very company 
he seeks. 

This is, of course, the offi- 
cial policy of the military: ho- 
mosexuality is still grounds 
for instant dismissal. The pu- 
rity of military camaraderie 
must be preserved by the 
scapegoating of queers. But 
even here there is a growing 
sense that the obsessive pat- 
rolling of the line between ho- 
mosociality and homosexual- 
ity generates a paranoia 
which is itself a fearful ob- 
stacle to male intimacy. 

This paranoia was the 
theme of the critically-ac- 
claimed West End play Burn- 
ing Blue, which was not so 
much about gays in the mili- 
tary as about masculine 
friendship and how homopho- 
bia. not homosexuality, poi- 
sons it. That the film rights to 
the play were snapped up so 
quickly suggests that some- 
one believes there is a larger 
audience for this message. 

In the meantime, you can 
catch Crimson Tide, Tony 
“Top Gun” Scott’s paean to 
the virile-but-pretty submari- 
ners of the US Navy. A softly 
illuminated study of tense, 
handsome young faces set in- 
side a huge penis, it begs the 
question whether Hollywood 
is interested any more in 
drawing the line between a 
liking for manly things and a 
liking for men. 

In the saloon-bar world of 
British newspapers, however, 
that line is still being chalked 


out, perhaps only because it is 
such good copy . Just look at 
the ongoing, “Is-he-or-isn’t- 
heT\ David Ashby courtroom 
drama. The Tory MP’s at- 
tempt to sue the Sunday Times 
because it suggested he was 
homosexual after he admitted 
sharing a bed with a male 
friend while on hoi iday is no 
less than a battle over what is 
acceptable in relations be- 
tween chaps. 

But despite such continuing 
comic panics over the ground 
rules that should apply when 
men are together —made even 
more panicky by the in- 
creased profile of homosexual- 
ity in recent years — we’re 
presented with the startling 
image of Robson and Jerome 
crooning old love songs wh lie 
looking into each other’s eyes 
and telling interviewers that 
they try’ to say “I love you" to 
each other at least once a day. 
And yet there’s been no front 
page “Poofters In uniform" ex- 
pose In the tabloids. | 

Perhaps homosexuality 1 

hasn't yet been invented in the 
nostalgic, unreal world of TV 
khaki Then again, maybe it's 
just thatthe popularity of the 
TV squaddies' sentimental 
love-affair is a sign that the 
desire for images of masculine 
romance is now greater than 
the fear of homosexuality. 

Mark Simpson is the author of 
Male (impersonators: Men 
Performing Masculinity 
(Cassell). 


Television 


Stuart Jeffries 


I F TO going to be patron- 
ised, Td rather it was by 
Stephen Hawking than 
jimmy NaiL If rm going to 
be lectured on public health, 
better it was by someone 
whose opinions on anything 
mean something to me than, 
say, Anna FrieL 
There is much that is dismal 
about the way World Aids Day 
is tackled on television, and 
Speakeasy? Aids Special 
(ITV) managed to cover most 
erf it In one hour. It was hosted 
by Emma Forbes, who makes a 
compelling case for that dan- 
druff-removing shampoo in a 
commercial but is less con- 
vincing as the voice of reason 
about HIV. This programme 
was Infested with celebrities 
talking to camera. All had the 
same message: boys, wear a 
condom when you have sex. 
Nothing wrong with that ad- 
vice, of course, and nothing 
wrong with a public health 
message being spelled out in 
clear and simple terms. 

It's not the quality of the ad- 
vice that is at issue, but 
whether celebrities sanctimo- 
niously parading themselves 
for these purposes on televi- 
sion is the best way of getting 
this message across to the 
people who need to hear it 
Pop quiz — which of the 
following is the odd one out 
when there's a problem with 
the plumbing, you call a 
plumber; when you want ad- 
vice on investments, you ask a 
stockbroker, when you want 
advice on safe sex practices, 
you ask Caroline Quentin. 

Why would you want to know 
the opinions of celebrities on 
HIV, particularly when they 
are expressed as clumsily as in 
this programme? 

The counter-argument is 
that young people who most 
need to hear the message 
about how to protect them- 
selves from fflV infection will 
listen to celebrities, rather 
than boring old doctors or 
health officials. 

One reply to that is: what 
sort of cachet does Richard E 
Grant (just one of the celebs 
mumbling about condoms in 
this show) have with people 
who need to be educated about 
the perils of HIV infection? 

It's very difficult to get the 
right celebrity for the target 
audience, let alone to get them 
to say something intelligent. 
Elton John, for instance, tried 
for graveyard wit “A condom 
is far more comfortable than a 
body bag." 

Wrong, sucker, if you’re 
dead, you don't have feelings of 
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DANCE 

Momix 
Sadler's Wells 


B EFORE I went to see Mo- 
mix's show Baseball. I 
knew almost nothing 
about America's national 
gsune. Two hours later, I was 
still pretty clueless. 

Under the direction of Moses 
Pendleton the gymnastic mem- 
bers of Momix have become 
masters of disguise. Using 
lights, fabric and props they've 
learnt to turn themselves into 
almost anything animal, vege- 
table or mineral. But in every 
show their act lias felt disap- 
pointingly glib, full of smart 
tricks without motive. Base- 
ball a full-length work, seemed 
to promise more. 

In fact the sporting motif is 
simply an excuse for the same 
old stunts. The show might be 
punctuated with slides of base- 
ball images and the dan- 
cers might be in baseball gear, 
but it's only a conceit 
A dancer who spins round 
and round for several minutes 
happens to have a ball in one 
hand: the men who perform 
Pendleton's signature "giant 
leap” use baseball bats instead 
of stilts. The dancers do their 
turns well but they make even 
less impact than usual because 
Pendleton is so desperate to 
spin out his material. At one 
point anguished newspaper 
headlines projected on the 
stage announce the destruc- 
tion Of baseball by commercial 
greed and the cancellation of 
the World Series, rd have felt a 



Perfect pitch . . . Baseball meets dance in Momix 


sympathetic twinge but for the 
grossly sent i mental mourning 
dance and the section of Arvo 
Fart's Stabat Mater that ac- 
companied the news. Just once 
Ftendleton got it right for me — 
when he had four women Dy- 
ing high on two giant rockers 
to the sound of We Are The 
Champions. The air turned 
thin and sharp with a feeling of 
risky exhilaration — and I 
thought how good it would be 
to see a real game. 

□ Until December 9 (0)71-7 73 
6000) 


Judith Mackrelt 


THEATRE 

Hysteria 

Duke of York’s 


FANY play from recent 
Royal Court seasons de- 
serves revival it is Terry 


Johnson’s Hysteria: a daz- 
zlingly clever intellectual farce 
that encompasses Freud. Dali, 
obsessional neurosis and au- 
thentic pain. And PhyUida 
Lloyd's production admirably 
conveys Johnson's vertigi- 
nous switches of mood. 

At the heart of the play lies 
buried guilt. We see Freud 
alone in his West Hampstead 
study one stormy night in 1938. 
He has a dream that is part 
antic comedy, part nightmare. 
At its centre isa visit from a 
young girl, Jessica, who claims 
to be the daughter of one of his 
patients; and the nub of her 
accusation is that Freud in the 
1890s changed his mind about 
child-abuse and infantile 
seduction partly to appease the 
Viennese bourgeoisie and 
partly because of the skeletons 
in his own family closet. 

What gives the play itsabun- 
dant theatrical vitality is John- 
son’s ability, as in Dead 
Funny, to switch from painful 
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comfort or discomfort; if 
you're alive, a body bag Is 
probahly mare comfortable 
than a condom — depending on 
where you intend td wear it Is 
it not likely that much of the 
reason for the glut of celebri- 
ties offering advice on Aids- 
related issues at this time of 
year is concerned with salving 
their consciences? But when 
viewers become conscious of 
that, then the efficacy of these 
messengers fells into doubt 
Worse, when the program- 
ming on HIV and Aids becomes 
by turns boring and patronis- 
ing; these efforts can be 

counter-productive. 

Speakeasy also revelled in 
the obligatory smuttmess that 
hangs over so many popular 
programmes about Aids (espe- 
cially fLmd-raising “ light 
entertainment") like a bad 
smell. Not that there is any- 
thing wrong with smut It is 
just that smut is deployed here 
In the most unspeakably bor- 
ing manner possible — smut 
with a sensible message. Smut 
can't be used for that it's 
either subversive or silly. 

But when, as in Speakeasy, 
it consists of Dexter Fletcher 
hosting an HIV general knowl- 
edge quiz called menage a trois 
In which contestants who lose 
remove clothes under a duvet 
the smuttiness is so low-rent 
that it seems to be catering ex- 
clusively for an audience of 
non-existent dullards. 

Channel 4 also fell prey to 
this half-witted bawdiness 
with The Big Snog, last week- 
end's fundraiser for the Hyste- 
ria Trust an Aids charity. Not 
only did Marlella Frostrup 
offer advice on safe sex i when 
few would even take her tips 
on which videos to rent), but 
Lenny Henry also incessantly 
mouthed some alienating reg- 
ulation guff about pulsating, 
throbbing entertainment . Now 
I fancy a big snog with Lenny 
Henry as much as the next 
man, but there is much about 
this ritual nodding towards 
the naughtiness erf sex in such 
a context (the context of sen- 
sible fund-raising) that is fun- 
damentally self-defeating. 

Let's hope that the BBC’s 
Red Ribbon season, which 
starts tonight with Howard 
Sch liman's drama Nervous 
Energy on BBCZ. will prove 
more edifying and Intelligent 
There was, to be fair, a good 
moment in Speakeasy, when 
one member of the studio audi- 
ence. who has been HTV- posi- 
tive for five years, talked to 
another, who had learned he 
was positive two weeks ago, 
about how he had lived his life 
under the threat of developing 
fuJl-blown Aids. It was passion- 
ate, articulate, important ad- 
vice. for which one would have 
sacrificed most of the rest of 
the programme. 


trauma to hectic farce in a split 
second. 

The play makes Freud a 
tragic figure who, shortly be- 
fore his death, is haunted by 
his own repressed demons. It 
is, as much as anything, a play 
about self-accusation in which 
Freud not only confronts his 
recantation about infantile se- 
duction, but is also forced by 
his doctor. Abraham Yahuda, 
to face the fact that he is pre- 
paring to publ ish a book argu- 
ing that Moses was an Egyp- 
tian aristocrat at a time when a 
persecuted people need faith 
more than reason. 

Johnson shows ferce is a ve- 
hicle that can em brace serious 
ideas. And wh tie he makes one 
examine Freud's theories, he 
also raises laughs from the 
confrontation with Dali, who 
really did come to tea in 1988. 
Their encounter is both wildly 
funny and makes the serious 
point that, while Freud genu- 
inely plumbed the uncon- 
scious. Dali in his paintings 
used it simply as a form of 
oraamenta tion. 

It is a difficult play to bring 
off, but Lloyd's production 
shows total control erf its stylis- 
tic switches and Mark Thomp- 
son's set is a brilliant amalgam 
of the real and surreal. Henry 
Goodman suggests Freud is 
both a great man and a figure 
plagued by his own troubled 
conscience, and Tim Potter 
plays Dali as a crazy narcissist 
with a glimmer of self-knowl- 
edge. Aisling O'Sullivan, the 
new Jessica, combines authen- 
tic agony with a sense that she 
is a figure in a tarcical dream. 

□ Until January 27 (0171-836 
5122) 

Michael BtUington 
This review appeared In some 
editions yesterday 


Some critics think 
the new film Four 
Rooms is terrible. 

And some think 
it’s brilliant. 
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hear na«I? * S new season facing a strike, JOHN HOOPER and JOHN GLOVER 

while M of bra * s crackin 9 lta >y , s grand operatic tradition, 

RTIN KETTLE, right, notes signs of increased globalisation 
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SjfS™ 1 ? ~ 811 “Portent 
reason for the lavishness of the 
subsidies provided by success 
sitc Italian achninistrations. 

Opera is still run under the 
provisions of an act passed In 
iw<, which turned the 12 most 
important opera houses into 

serai-autonomous state bodies 

and gave them the captivating 
name <tf enti Uriel (operatic 

corporations). 

Last year, the performing 


The 200 tickets avaitehio f x. year - performing 

^Jogffwne, the ^ “ "Pera. <tence. concert 

“ft just 10.000 lire(£4) fSSjJ' ^ and the circus - 

p^whoque^ifoS^- reeved a total of 900 billion 
as two days — to get them afp 6 ^ (£360 million). The enti lir- 
the Unie cognoscenti of thy, 8 * 0 -.^ch also stage much of 

raost Italian of art form^fhp Italy’s ballet and quite a lot of 

standard bearer ? - Sf its concert music, got almost 

dam-setters - of a cStuST' 5““^ bmion (£17Z mil- 

tradition as closed iSSSorf h ° n >- ] ^ 19 ^*95- the Arts Coon- 

"Hh Italy as b^et ^ Wi a cU 5 fimdui B for the English 
or bulifighting^tiJSSj 15815 ^erz i companies amounted to 
The judgmentrfJSrb less &*** £30 million. 

. At the n^enceopera house, 
years ago, they hissed and 66 expected that 83 per cent of 
booed Luciano 2?" yea ? s revenue will come 

be opened the 1992-93 sea-S^H 6:0111 njab01 ' a L regional or local 
Verdi's Don Carlo 863500 m government, with a mere 9 per 
La Scala’s next season is rt.m “ nt being self-generated and 
to start on 5 rest coming from sponsor- 

Performance donations. The split at 

Magic Flute But SiS - £ e Royal °P® ra 1351 Year was 
mentatle^ orii2r then, °' 26 per cent of subsidy to 59 

theatre’s^SlovS'a^hr^t “ be ^ tnm S increae- 

ening a strike clfi ar. though. is that re- 
called off. will tnabo l; + 1 l2 0t , ly s opera houses have been 

WefortheowS^lihfgS 1 - deep from a poisoned 

auS^SSSSgh 

SiSSi SRrttSU t ®- wlthl ? at arti ^ s tmidards. Bulk has 
SUSSES; ,t? f a * ao helped perpetuate an ex- 

It f^ r - travagant arrangement Inher- 
importmt ited from the last century, 

are au mere, says Ira Rubini. whereby, though each has its 
aloggiumsia since she was a own orchestra and chorus, it 

Th-. . . does not maintain a repertory 

h*»rSiw” e Lam_ company. The entire cast has 

£155? 1 to M “f to be recruited separately for 

g* cali by saying La each production, which has a 

bcalasm-stni^il .could not— run that rarely goes beyond 12 

ana would not — be cancelled, performances and can last for 

in doing so. he gave the unions as few as four. When it ends. 



Are the fans 
willing to go on 
supporting 
local talent like 
Daniela Dessi? 


a virtual guarantee of eventual 
victory, but he also articulated 
an assumption shared by 
many who have never stepped 
inside the theatre: that for 
Italians, opera is sacred; un- 
touchable and incontestable; 
not so much an art form as a 
mark of identity, a patent of 
nationhood. 

It was invented by Italians. 
The first performances were 
given in Mr Dini’s native Flor- 
ence in the dying years erf the 
16th century. But it was in the 
19th century that opera be- 
came the national art form-- 
according to one account, the 
number of opera houses in 
Italy peaked then at more than 
800. 

The boom took place while 
the peninsula was transform- 
ing itself from a heterogeneous 
assortment of statelets and do- 
minions into a nation state. 

Verdi was a nationalist, an ad- 
mirer of Mazzini, the father of 

unification. But, says John 
Rosselli, the economic and 
social historian ofoper^“tbe 
only politically rationalist 

^rkwashteiaBo^o* 

Legnano . which is about the 
defeat of the Emperor Barba- 
rossa by the Lombard League 
in the 12th century it ends 

with everyone singing about 

how sweet it is to die fer the 

Fatherland. Neither Bellini 
nor Donizetti took: any part . m 
the process of unification. And 
Rossini, who was a reaction- ^ 
ary, was totally 

There remains a 


ia, which also stage much of 
Italy’s ballet and quite a lot of 
its concert music, got almost 
half — «0 billion (£172 mil- 
lion). In 1994-95, the Arts Coun- 
cil’s funding for the English 

1 opera companies amounted to 
less than £30 mill ion. 

A t the Florence opera house, 
it is expected that 83 per cent of 
next year’s revenue will come 
i from national, regional or local 
i government, with a mere 9 per 
<wnt being self-generated and 
the rest coming from sponsor- 
ship or donations. The split at 
the Royal Opera last year was 
26 per cent of subsidy to 59 
per cent self-generated. 

What is becoming increas- 
ingly clear, though, is that Ita- 
ly’s opera houses have been 
drinking deep from a poisoned 
chalice. 

The state’s generosity has 
allowed them to maintain high 
artistic standards. But it h^g 
also helped perpetuate an ex- 
travagant arrangement inher- 
ited from the last century, 
whereby, though each hac its 
own orchestra and chorus, it 
does not maintain a repertory 
company. The entire cast has 
to be recruited separately for 
each production, which has a 
run that rarely goes beyond 12 
performances and can last for 
as few as four. When tt ends, 
the cast disperses, and the 
props and costumes are de- 
stroyed or stored because there 
is no chance of future staging. 

The money the enti lirici 
receive is doled out under an 
equally hare-brained system 
whereby each opera house's 
share of the total is predeter- 
mined. Regardless of their 
artistic or financial perfor- 
mances, therefore. La Scala 
can expect the biggest percent- 
age and the Teatro Massimo at 
Cagliari on Sardinia the small- 
est If any gets into difficulties, 
the state has the power to 
bail it out with a special pay- 
mentlike the one paid tothe 
Rome opera in November 1994. 
Thus, not only does the state 
not offer a rewardfor good 
management it actually pro- 
vides compensation for bad 
management 

The very feet of being tied to 
the state and its chaotic ac- . 
counting systems is perhaps 
tiie biggest handicap of all, 
though. 'Tit is November now, 
and I still don't know how 
much rm going to getfor 1995, 
let alone 1996, "complains Ser- 
gio Escobar, the administrator 
of Genoa's Carlo Felice opera 
house. 

A kitty, the Fondo Unico 
delta Spettacolo, created in 
1984, was meant to allow plan- 
ning ahead by giving three- 
. year budgetary cycles. That to 
turn was to have helped man- 
agements cut costs, join in pro- 
jects with theatres abroad, and 
reveal which was up to the 
mark. 

'Exactly the opposite has 
happened. The three-yearly 
deadlines haven't been kept 
International partners don't 
know what I can and can't do. 
And in the absence of clear 
rules, it is impossible, to sort 
out which managements are 
good and which bad, "says Mr 
Escobar. 

Crucially, tile opera houses’ . 
status as an arm of ©avern- 
rpwnt also means their work- 
ers are public employees . That 
makes them virtually unsack- 
able, even though they are fre- 
quently unnecessary — the 
Teatro Massimo to Palermo 
has a full-time gardener to 
tend two frorrt lawns and a soli- 
tary palm tree. They also qual- 
ify for lavish pensions that 
place a huge burden on the enti 
BHtf in the form of social secu- 
rity contribution s. ^ 

For years now, staff costs 
have been the biggest single 
problem feeing I t a lian opera. 
Indexed until recently .they t 

have absorbed inexorably a s 
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The great days 
are now over 

A NYONE interested in | less common, especi 
L\ opera covets the comparison with Lo 

/ lchancetosotoaner- Amsterdam, though 


La Scala, Milan ... ‘a spaceship orbiting light years from the real Italy* 
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revenue, leaving a smaller and 
smaller share for the actual 
business of putting on shows. 
In Florence less than a sixth of 
total income will be available 
tor production costs next year. 

This is what lies at the root 
of what has come to be seen as 
the leteraal crisis". What has 
turned It Into a drama is a new 
element which is at the ori- 
. gin of many changes shaking 
Italian society today — the 
government’s determination 
I to stem its huge debts. 

Originally, the finance bill 
currently making its way 
through parliament would 
have chopped spending on the 
performing arts by 50 billion 
lire (£20 million). Cries of 
anguish from the theatres 
forced the reinstatement of 30 
billion lire (£15 million) of the 
cuts. A fundamental change 
has taken place. Now, it is not 
just that a progressively 
smaller proportion of the total 
is available for putting on 
opera, but that the total itself is 
shrinking. And managements 
have tried to make savings by 


bolding back on staff pay rises. 
, The national contract under 
which employees are hired ran 
out more than 18 months ago. 
At La Scala, the company con- 
tract between the theatre and 
its staff has also expired. 

“We're fed up. We've been 
pushed around for long enough 
so we’ve said ‘Basta’- If you 
want your first night we want 
our money,” said a disgruntled 
electrician at the theatre. 


S TAFF have passed 
a motion of no con- 
fidence in the ad- 
ministrator, Carlo 
Fontana, for his 
failure to find new 
funds to meet their demands. 
Yet the luckless Mr Fontana is 
also under investigation by 
prosecutors for allegedly dip- 
ping into a fund for employees’ 
severance pay in order to meet 
the cost of a pay rise three 
years ago. Last week, the pros- 
ecutors asked a judge to 
sequester £200,000 worth of his 
property. 

Faced with a deepening cri- 


sis. those in charge at La Scala 
have reacted in two entirely 
consistent ways. They have 
tried to attract private 
sponsorship, by means of a 
foundation set up in 1992. But 
the problem they face is that 
Italian law does not offer tax 
relief to patrons of the arts, 
and so their other line of res- 
ponse has been to lobby legis- 
lators in Rome for a new 
status. 

Last month, their efforts 
paid off in the form of a rider to 
the budget This demanded 
that the government issue a 
decree by the middle of next 
year to turn the enti lirici into 
foundations and remove them 
from the public sector, which 
has split the opera world from 
top to bottom. 

The unions are outraged, 
and have threatened demon- 
strations. But their position Is 
greatly weakened because it 
was a left-wing Senator who 
tabled the crucial amendment 
Francesco Canessa. the admin- 
istrator of the San Carlo in 
Naples welcomed it as an op- 
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portunity for the opera houses 
to “free themselves of many a 
bureaucratic obligation.*’ Feli- 
cia Bottino. his counterpart at 
the Teatro Comunale in Bolo- 
gna, forecast it could be the 
beginning of the end: “It is 
pointless privatising the opera 
houses. You might as well 
close them down.” 

But if opera is such an inte- 
gral part of Italian-ness, why 
should anyone doubt the Ital- 
ians - willingness to support it 
financially ? The evidence can 
be deceptive. Record shops in 
Italy usually give more space 
and prominence to opera than 
would be the case elsewhere. 
The opera world regularly 
makes it to the front pages. Yet 
the amount on radio, for exam- 
ple. is minimal. In 1991, just 2.8 
per cent of the total output. 

“It is possible to maintain 
that opera is not the pop ular 
art form it once was," says 
John Rosselli. “There is a 
swathe of the population who 
are much more interested in 
POP music whose parents and 
grandparents went to the 


/V NYONE interested in 
opera covets the 
/ lchance to go to a per- 
formance in Italy. But what 
they will actually find is of 
very variable quality — al- 
ways assuming they actually 
manage to coincide with one 
of the all-too-rare perfor- 
mance nights. 

For the idea that today’s 
Italian opera houses pre- 
serve the national operatic 
traditions in living form is 
an illusion. Even Italy is suc- 
cumbing gradually to the 
globalisation of opera. 

Once there was a sporting 
chance that a visit to an Ital- 
ian opera house more or less 
guaranteed an Italian opera 
by Rossini, Bellini, Doni- 
zetti, Verdi or PuccinL In 
many provincial towns the 
opera house kept alive whole 
strata of the bel canto and ue- 
rismo repertoires which Had 
fallen into neglect outside It- 
aly’s borders. 

But that is no longer true 
today, and relative obscuri- 
ties of the Italian school a re 
at least as often found abroad 
— like Rossini’s Ermione at 
Glvnde bourne, Giordano’s 
Fedora at Covent Garden — 
as In Italy itself. 

Alternatively, houses such 
as Venice’s La Fenice, which 
commissioned premieres 
from Stravinsky and Britten 
in the fifties, have made a 
virtue of their more interna- 
tional perspective. In Venice 
they even do HandeL 
And now in the big houses, 

led by La Scala, the reper- 
toire is also being systemati- 
cally broadened to include a 
much more cosmopolitan 
repertoire. Opera in Bolo- 
gna, Milan. Venice, Rome 
and Florence is as interna- 
tional as it is in London, 

Paris or Frankfort. 

The old culture has not 
gone altogether, however. It . 
is not so long since even ' 
Mozart was regarded as a 
somewhat academic com- 
poser to be regularly per- 
formed in the main houses. 
The current musical director 
in Milan, Riccanio Muti, has 
been criticised in the Italian 
press for choosing The Magic 
Flute this year, and in an ear- 
lier season Idomeneo, to start 
the prestigious Scala season. 

Four years ago, Muti also 
selected Wagner's Parsifal 
for the December 7 opening 
night Even the presence of 
Placido Domingo failed to 
satisfy the many who believe 
the Soda should be a temple 
to native Italian opera. 

Nevertheless, the reper- 
toire is inevitably more Ital- 
ian than in most other 
places. Wagner has never 
been as well established 
there as elsewhere, nor as 
well as Verdi in Germany, 
and the rest of the German 
repertoire is only infre- 
quently found, especially 
outside the main centres. 

And performances of mod- 
ern operas seem also to be 


less common, especially by 
comparison with London or 
Amsterdam, though La 
Scala famously premiered 
Stockhausen’s Donnerstag 
aus Ltdu two decades ago. 

The reason for the resil- 
ience of the old culture is not 
hard to find. Like Germany. 
Italy is a 19th century nation 
state created by the unifica- 
tion of a jigsaw of cities, bish- 
oprics and provinces, each of 
which sported its own opera 
house. There are therefore 
many more places where 
opera can be performed than 
Inmost countries of compa- 
rable size. 

There are also many more 
singing teachers, for the 
same reasons. But it is im- 
portant not to sentimental- 
ise. Most Italian houses pot 
on very few performances 
during the year. So the idea 

that T taTy is s> Tnrwi hu mming 

with popular opera perfor- 
mances is a fantasy. 

Yet the disintegration of 
native vocal and musical tra- 
dition induced by globalisa- 
tion is not as far advanced as 
in Germany. Performance 
standards in the best houses 
— Milan. Bologna, Venice 
and increasingly Turin — 
are exceptionally high. It is 
still true that there is a corps 
afltalian singers who do not 
travel as much as might be 
expected. Goto a perfor- 
mance in towns like Turin, 
Parma. Naples or Ferrara 
and the chances are that you 
will hear Italians singing 
Italian operas in their own 
language. 

Italy still sports a formida- 
ble number of fine sopranos 
of international quality: 
Danielln Dessi, Mariella 
Bevia, Tlziana Fabriccini 
and Barbara Frittoli are top 
rank names in Italy’s princi- 
pal houses, but not so well 
known elsewhere in Europe 
I (they are more likely to ap- 
pear at the New York Met 
than at Covent Garden or the 
Bastille). 

The production line of 
Verdian baritones also 
remains in tolerably good 
order. But the search for new 
tenors Is as desperate as it is 
everywhere else. 

As is the search for new 
operas. For while the infra- 
structure of the Italian 
opera system remains 
largely — If erratically — in 
place, the supply of new 
pieces to sing has dried up. 
With the possible exception 
ofLucxano Berio, no Italian 
composer has written an im- 
portant new opera since 
Turandotwas premiered in 
1924. 

The great centuries of Ital- 
ian opera, which defined the 
meaning of the entire form 
not just in Italy but in the 
rest of the Europeanised 
world, are over. Opera has 
become an international 
product like everything else, 
and not even Italy can resist 
the process indefinitely. 


opera. My impression is that 
the public tends to be some- 
what middle-aged." 

The statistics bear out that 
impression. Although propor- 
tionately more than twice as 
many people paid to go to the 
opera in 1993 in Italy as they 
did in England, Italian houses 
have foiled to benefit from the 
worldwide explosion of inter- 
est in opera of recent years. 
"Nessun dorma" notwith- 
standing, the number of tick- 
ets sold has dropped from a 
peak of three million in 1982 to 
only 2.7 million two years ago. 

I T IS against this back- 
ground that Italians are 
beginning to thrnk the un- 
thinkable. Last month, 
shortly after the unions at 
La Scala issued their 
threat the Turin daily La 
Stampa published an article on 
its front page by the TV arts 
commentator Alessandro Bar- 
icco in which he argued that 
cancellation of the theatre's 
sacred opening night would 
“not be a drama for anyone but 


a certain number of well- 
known feces". 

He continued: “La Scala is 
part of the heritage of all. yet it 
is a place for only a few; it is 
the dub of an elite ... La Scala 
is a sophisticated, often per- 
fect, spaceship orbiting light 
years from the real Italy and 
asking for fuel so as never to 
have to turnback.” 

Even some opera lovers are 
beginning to question its — 
and opera’s — hugely privi- 
leged status. 

Sitting in his office in the 
Florence opera house, sur- 
rounded by piles of paper and 
stacks of CDs and cassettes, 
Cesare Mazzonis, the artistic 
director, looks to the future 
with misgiving. “It's nearly 
impossible to say what the new 
law on foundations will mean. 
In theory, ft makes life easier. 
You’re not constrained by end- 
less discussion with the minis- 
try. But, on the other band, it 
could be a way out for the gov- 
ernment and if it is, if this is 
justa cover for its withdrawal, 
we’re dead — or half-dead.” 
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Apostle 
of jazz 

N ORMAN LEES, l qualities at a timt 
who has died aged cert promoters ha 
90, was a pioneer finding hotel accc 
in the movement for visiting black 
that led to Brit- such as Louis An 


N orman lees, 

who has died aged 
90, was a pioneer 
in the movement 
that led to Brit- 
ain's serious recognition of 
African-American music. He 
Srew up in a climate which 
saw his friend Jack Armitage, 
banished to a garden-shed 
with his records by a lather 
who called his tastes ,k nigger" 
music, but he lived to see his 
idol. Duke Ellington, feted as 
Composer of the Week on 
Radio 3. 

With Armitage. he was a 
founder member of London's 
No 1 Rhythm Club, a pre-war 
listening and talking shop for 
enthusiasts which grew into a 
nationwide movement and 
spread ns far ns Australia. 
Their initial meeting was held 
ui 1923. the year of Duke El- 
lington's British debut: subse- 
quently there were record re- 
citals by Leonard Feather and 
guest appearances by black 
British composer Reginald 
Foresythe, the movement’s 
president, and virtuoso Ameri- 
can pianist Garland Wilson, 
who became a good friend. 

Norman, who was orphaned 
at nine by the death or both 
parents from cancer, was an 
accountant by profession, 
working pre-war in the Stock 
Exchange. As a lifelong stu- 
dent of black music whose 
views remained consistent 
and unprejudiced, he recog- 
nised the music's particular 


Bruce Trent 


qualities at a time when con- 
cert promoters had trouble 
finding hotel accommodation 
for visiting black Americans 
such as Louis Armstrong and 
Duke Ellington. He recalled an 
early Can’s excitement “We 
were thrilled with anybody 
who was coloured, whether 
local or not We had the feeling 
that everyone in America had 
rhythm." 

For enthusiasts who com- 
plained or short shrift from El- 
lington on a Palladium variety 
biD. the Melody Maker pre- 
sented a midnight show at 
Streatham's Locarno. Living 
nearby, Norman spotted a slo- 
gan proclaiming “The Jack 
Hylton of America is coming". 
He was apoplectic. When it 
came to jazz. Hylton's was, 
like most British bands, a 
“milk-and-water affair". Duke 
the epitome. A letter erf protest 
to the management soon 
stopped this, and he joined the 
crowd of listeners around the 
bandstand — no-one danced — 
overwhelmed by the music's 
beauty and power. At the 
height of his ecstasy, one man 
announced: “Christ, this is 
better than ha ring a woman!” 

But despite Ellington's 
growing reputation. Norman 
felt some local musicians still 
held the view that “the 
coloured musicians had vital- 
ity but not much finesse — 
sort of 'jungle' sounds". He 
challenged th is idea wherever 
possible, writing a spirited 
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Jam and tea session . . . Norman Lees (centre) with Ellington musicians John Lamb (left) and Russell Procope val wbjuer 


and sometimes sarcastic 
column in the monthly Musi- 
cal News And Dance Band. 
When tenor saxophonist Cole- 
man Hawkins's records ap- 
peared, many suspected elec- 
tronic trickery accounted for 
his exceptional tone. At the Lo- 
carno, Norman was dumb- 
founded to realise ''Hawk" 
produced his sound by lung- 
power alone. Local bands took 
a backseat in his life after 
that including the ail- black or- 
chestra of Ken “Snake hips” 
Johnson which he had previ- 
ously lionised in print. 

After RAF war service, he 


Leading 
a merry 
dance 

B ruce trent, who has 

died aged 83. was one of 
the most successful 
British dance band vocalists 
of the 1930s. and later a star of 
many musical comedies. 

Born in Jersey, he began 
his career as an architectural 
draughtsman and his first 
stage appearance was in a 
1934 Jersey production of No, 
No. Nanette. He moved to Lon- 
don, where he was spotted by 
Jack Hylton, who engaged 
him asa vocalist with his 
band. Trent’s recordings with 
Hylton during the late thir- 
ties and early forties included 
Beer Barrel Polka, I Used To 
Be Colour Blind, Get Out Of 
Town and Stop Beating 
Around The Mulberry Bush. 

Trent had a considerable 
musical comedy stage career. 
At His Majesty's in 1942 he 
was Alexandre in Cole Por- 
ter's DuBarry Was A Lady, 
then at the Stoll in 1944 he 
took the title role in Rom- 
berg's The Student Prince. In 
1950 he took over as Tommy 
Albright in the original Lon- 
don production of Lemer and 
Loewe's Brigadoon. appearing 
that year and again in 1954 in 
the Royal Variety Perfor- 
mance. Other shows included 
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Shadow play . . . Trout with Mary Millar in The Desert Song 


Robert Stolz's Rainbow 
Square at the Stoll in 1951. 
The Burning Boat by Nicho- 
las Phipps at the Royal Court 
in 1955 and revivals of Lilac 
Time, Plain And Fancy, and 
The Bells Are Ringing in 
Australia. 

One of his biggest successes 
came in the 1953 London pro- 
duction of Arthur Kober's 
and Joshua Logan’s Wish You 
■Were Here at the Casino. Pro- 
duced by Jack Hylton, who 
had become an impresario, it 
was notable for its real swim- 
ming-pool set 

In 1968 Trent was Prince 
Charming in the first London 
production of the Rodgers and 
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IF ENERGY and zeal alone 
bring rewards in politics, 
Patricia Hewitt (left), 47 
today, should be poised to be- 
come a key figure in an incom- 
ing Labour government As a 
member of Tony Blair’s per- 
sonal advisory committee, a 
founder of the Social Justice 
Commission (some say it was 
her idea) and deputy director 
of the left-leaning Institute for 
Public Policy Research 
flPPR), she occupies a rare 
place in politics — she can 


Hammersteln Cinderella, 
with Tommy Steele as Buttons 
and Yana as Cinderella. Trent 
sang No Other Love, a song 
lifted from the 1953 Me And 
Juliet which in turn had 
started out as the theme from 
Rodgers's music for the docu- 
mentary film Victory At Sea. 

As late as 1973, Trent took 
part in Radio 3's 90th birthday 
tribute to Irving Berlin. His 
voice retained its fine rich 
tone, with old-fashioned, well- 
articulated, diction. 

Patrick O’Connor 

Bruce Trent, singer, born August 
21, 1912: died November 19, 1995 | 


launch radical ideas (espe- 
cially on social policy and the 
family) without having to de- 
fend them before an electorate. 

Labour hard-liners, once an- 
tipathetic to the involvement 
of a wealthy, privately-edu- 
cated, Australian firebrand 
(her father was Sir Lennox 
Hewitt the top civil servant in 
Canberra) now find the links 
with Oz useful in helping Blair 
learn electoral lessons from 
Paul Keating. A hugely suc- 
cessful spell at the NCCL — 
she was its general-secretary 
at 25 — established her femi- 
nist and administrative cre- 


joined a travel firm and tn ' 
1955 married his wife Mar- 
gery, who survived him by 
only two weeks. On retire- 
ment with more time for lis- 
tening. he began to annotate 
his huge record collection. 
Such activity might qualify 
him for anorak status in the 
view of jazz listeners satisfied 
to grab a CD from the Tower 
racks while remaining oblivi- . 
ous to its background. But, 
working with the raw materi- 
als of history. Norman was 
among those whose devotion 
has led to the respect in which 
this music is held 


Drawing 

on 

fantasy 


( USED regularly to ask 
Rene Cloke. who has died 
aged 90. if I could interview 
her. **I really would prefer to 
remain anonymous," she 
would reply. "There's nothing 
very remarkable about me or 
my life." There was. 

Miss Cloke. who was my 
neighbour for 20 years, was 
one of the country's most pro- 
lific illustrators of children's 
books and greetings cards. 

She illustrated the Radiant 
Way series in the twenties, 
worked for the fine arts pub- 
lishers, Medici, and was 
noted for her distinctive and 
whimsical water-colours, de- 
picting pixies, fairies, animals 
and flowers. Indeed, she lived 
in a fantasy world herself. 

Born in Plymouth, the 
daughter of a bank manager. 
Rene had no formal art-school 
training. Her first publisher 
was W & R Chambers of Edin- 
burgh, for whom she worked 
on the Radiant Way. infant 
books based on the phonic 
method "to obtain fluent and 
intelligent reading". During 
the ensuing 70 years. Rene 
worked for most leading pub- 
lishers. produced almost 100 
greeting card designs for Me- 
dici and continued working 


dentials. Yet Labour insiders 
remain ambivalent “She is 
the meet intelligent person I 
have ever met There is 
enough electricity in her 
brain to light up Hudders- 
field." says a colleague. "Give 
me a choice of Norman Tebbit 
or Patricia Hewitt on a desert 
island and I'd go for Norman." 
says a leftwing backbencher. 
And she still has to find a seat 
to fight tiie election. JS 

Today's other birthdays: 
David Batty, footballer. 27; 
Tim Boswell MP. junior 
agriculture minister, 53; Ni- 


and to its extraordinary 
availability. 

It was on the 1963 Ellington 
tour that I met him, one of sev- 
eral veterans made welcome 
by the musicians they idol- 
ised. Alongside Jack Armi- 
tage. with, his ready laugh and 
RAF officer's moustache, the 
quieter Norman appeared the 
archetypal British gentleman. 
Whether he shared a cup of tea 
ora bottle of Scotch with his 
good friends saxophonists 
Johnny Hodges and Russell 
Procope was all the same to 
him and he kept his emotions 
hidden. But inside he 
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i remained the young tan 
I whose driving licence EDing- 
I ton had autographed in 1933. 
“Getting to know them, the 
I musicians, was a dream," he 
said, although the Americans 
were never quite sure 
whether they were carousing 
with closet aristocracy. To 
Norman, there was no such 
uncertainty. He was worship- 
ping at the feet of royalty. 

Val Winter 

Norman Waterhouse Lees, jazz 
enthusiast, born July 17. 190S; 
died November 6, 1995 



Whimsies . . . a Cloke illustration for Wind In The Willows 


until just four months before 
her death. 

Rene, who was extremely 
shy, shunned publicity and 
lived for much of her life in 
Wimbledon with her brother 
Douglas, a London county 
council architect, and her sis- 
ter Olive, a well-known con- 
cert pianist. They would 
spend holidays together, 
walking in her beloved West 
Country. 

Her only brush with the 
outside world came during 
the second world war. when 
She worked with the War 
Office as a tracer, drawing 
maps of enemy installat ions. 
With peace she returned to 
her first-floor studio, happy to 
re- immerse herself in her 
world of make-believe. 

The two sisters became 
familiar figures on their daily 
walks through Wimbledon 
Village to the Common and 
shopkeepers could almost set 


gel Calder, writer, 64; Beryl 
Chitty, former diplomat, 78; 
Prof Sir Alan Cook, geo- 
physicist 73; Sir Frank 
Cooper, defence analyst, 73; 
Mike England, football man- 
ager. 54: David Green, direc- 
tor, VSO, 47: Michael Green, 
chairman, Carlton Communi- 
cations, 48; Gen Alexander 
Haig, former US Secretary of 
State, 71; Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Peter Harding, former 
Chief of the Defence Staff, 62; 
Julie Harris, actress. 70; Dr 
Gwyn Jones, chairman, 
Welsh Development Agency, 
47; Dr Brian Lang, chief exec- 


their clocks by their excur- 
sions. Miss Cloke was an 
anachronism, a gentle woman 
in the Victorian sense. She 
preferred to walk rather than 
use public transport She lis- 
tened to the radio and only 
occasionally watched televi- 
sion. A prize-winning Daily 
Telegraph crossword addict, 
she was also a keen cricket 
fan and regularly went to Test 
matches at the Oval and 
Lord's — her autograph book 
contains the signatures of 
leading cricketers, including 
Jack Hobbs. 

She went abroad only once 
— to Paris — and that was 
enough for her. She never 
married and is survived by 
her younger sister. Olive. 

Ann Steele 

Rene Mable Neighbour Cloke, il- 
lustrator, bom October 4, 1004, 
died October 1, 1995 


utive, British Library, 50: 
Dame Winifred Prentice, 
former president Royal Col- 
lege of Nursing, 85: Monica 
Seles, tennis player. 22; 
Gianni Versace, fashion 
designer, 49. 

Tomorrow ’s birthdays: Trev- 
or Bailey, former England 
cricketer, 72; Joan Brander, 
founder. Winged Fellowship 
Trust, 81; Charles Craig, 
tenor, 75: Jean-Luc Godard, 
film director. 65; Daryl Han- 
nah. actress. 35; Maxwell 
Hutchinson, architect for- 
mer president RIBA. 47; 


An exile’s cry 
for freedom 


L ebone molotlegi. 

chief of the Bafokeng, 
who has died aged 66, 
was buried in the vil- 
lage of Fhokeng last weekend. 
It was less than a year since 
he had returned from en- 
forced exile and, in giving the 
funeral oration. President 
Mandela spoke of how “from 
the obscurity of exile his defi- 
ant voice could still be heard 
reverberating throughout our 
country”. 

He quoted the chiefs chal- 
lenge to Lucas Mangope, the 
puppet president of the Ban- 
tustan of Bophutatswana: 
“Down with Bantustan op- 
pression.’ Freedom for my 
people!” At the heart of that 
persecution lay Mangope's 
ruthless drive to control the 
wealth accruing to the Bafo- 
keng from platinum mined in 
their country since 1970. The 
profitsJiad enabled Impala 
Platinum Ltd and its parent 
company, Gencor, to join the 
r anks of South Africa's min- 
ing barons, while the Bafa- 
kong tribe of some 300,000 
people was dubbed the “rich- 
est in Africa". 

Using the royalties. Chief 
Molotlegi and the tribal coun- 
cil provided their beautiful 
country with schools, clinics, 
roads, electricity and a hand- 
some civic centre. He himself 
acquired two Cadillacs and a 
spreading but not sumptuous 
bouse, known locally as “the 
Palace". 

FTOm 1977, under apart- 
heid, impala dealt with the 
tribe through Mangope's 
"government", thus, the Bafo- 
keng insisted, breaking its 
contract to provide them with 
financial and mining infor- 
mation. In February 1988 an 
attempted coup was sup- 
pressed by Mangope calling In 
the South African Defence 
Force. He claimed that Chief 
Molotlegi and his wife were 
involved in the plot and de- 
tained them. The chief, de- 
eded the medication on which 
his life depended, was 
released after three days; , 
managing to evade the mill - 1 
tary awaiting him. he escaped i 
to a Johannesburg hospital; 
and from there he went Into 
exile in Botswana to live vir- 
tually in a state of siege. 

His wife, Semane, whom he 
had married in 1963, then be- 
came a target. Freed from 
prison, she was continually 
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harassed by Mangope’s police 
and the community welfare 
enterprises she had instituted 
were closed down an the 
grounds of “endangering 
national security". 

The cousin of Seretse 
Khama and daughter of that 
remarka ble man Tshekedi, 

Semane bad inherited her 
father’s strength of character 
which included an iron deter- 
mination. While keeping In 
constant touch with her hus- 
band, she challenged Man- 
gope in the courts, supported 
by hundreds of tribespeople. 
Mangope's next ploy was to 
threaten her with deport- 
ation; she was rescued by the 
intervention of President 
Maslre of Botswana. 

From exile, Chief Lebone 
remained in dispute with Im- 
pala over the amount of the 
royalties and the rights of 
access to the company's 
accounts. Mangope then in- 
stalled Lebone 's younger 
brother, George, as chief. He 
was regarded by the tribe as a 
puppet of the illegitimate 
regime, while Lebone Molot- 
legi was a symbol cf resis- 
tance. EQs supporters de- 
manded that Bophutatswana 
be re incorporated into South 
Africa with “a system free 
from state terrorism and 
intimidation". 

Not until 1994 — four years 
after the “new” South Africa 
was heralded — did Lebone 
win a Supreme Court decision 
declaring the appointment of 
his brother illegal. On Decem- 
ber 17 he was welcomed back 
by his people and his family of 
four sons and two daughters. 
He was to enjoy less than a 
year at home before a heart 
attack ended his life. 

In his youth. Lebone — 
then known as Edward — had 
been studying medicine at the 
University of the Witwaters- 
rand when his father died. 
Three years later, in 1969. this 
dignified and very private 
man was installed as chief. 

Now his eldest son. Lebone 
Junior, who has been study- 
ing co mmuni cation and film 
production at Howard 
University in the US, will 
succeed him. 

Mary Benson 

Edward Lebone Molotlegi, Chief 
of the Bafokeng. bom November 
28, 1928; died November 1 7 , 1995 


December 2. 1970; The press 
arrived in force at the school. 
Some photographers gave 
five or ten bob to some of the 
kids to break windows and 
others had given them toma- 
toes to throw — which were 
thrown back at them! Caro- 
line gave a press conference 
as best she could. But it is part 
of the great attack on Holland 
Park and the comprehensive 
movement, and upon Caro- 
line and me. It is a good exam- 
ple of how the mass media op- 
erate. Nobody had taken any 
notice or Holland Park for 
years because it is a very ordi- 
nary comprehensive. But 
when we send our children 
there it is immediately de- l 
scribed as the fashionable 


Franz Klammer, skier, 42; 
Ralph McTelL singer/ song- 
writer. 51; Tanya Moisei- 
wltsch stage and costume de- 
signer, Bl; Paul Nicholas, 
actor and singer, 50; Victor 
Pasmore CH. artist 87; Bob 
PhiUis, deputy director-gen- 
eral, BBC. 50: Mel Smith, ac- 
tor and comedian. 43; Prof 
Peter Toyne. vice-chancel- 
lor. John Moores University, 
Liverpool, 55; Andy Wil- 
liams. singer, 85; Muriel Wil- 
son, former chairman. Equal 
Opportunities Commission 
for Northern Ireland, 74; Kat- 
arina Witt, figure skater, 30. 


Eton of comprefaensives. 
though it never was. Then 
there is a change of govern- 
ment we are thrown out you 
get a bit of trouble like yester- 
day [when pupils protested at 
the departure of a monthly 
supply teacher] and the whole 
thing is built up as being a 
centre of crime and violence, 
and the Daily Sketch throws 
its hands up in horror. The 
police had to be called today — 
but to get rid cf the press. 

Tony Bmn, Office Without 
Power, Hutchinson. 1988. 

Death Notices 

awn On NotmmOer axn TABS, peace- 
tufly In hospital. Mamorel widow ol the Rev 
Canon G.V.H Eliott. Service will be 1.15pm. 
on Thursday December 7th a! Si Augu»- 
flnes Church. Tong* Moor. Ballon. followed 

S ' commtnal al Ovwdala Crematorium. 

9ST Chanel at 2 30pm. Family flowers only 
pitaae Donations in his memory, if 
dost red. maybe sent for TraJdanJl All 
smjuriaa and donations la Shaw & Son 
Funeral Directors. The Old Parsonage. 30 
Park Street. Ballon lei. 01304 SSB21B 

Engagements 

ZMN » FEENEY. The engagement Is hap- 
pily announced of Chrtstopher Zinn of 
Bond, Beach, tfte onfv son of Ruth Zinn and 
me late John Zinn of Pulley. Surrey, to 
Jacauelmo Feeney, the elder daunMei oi 
Gail FeeneV of Llsmore NSW and Richard 
Feeney of Tasmania. 

Marriages 



■To place vc 
0171 611 W80 


rear. Will you marry mo? - 
our amouncemenl IcHephone 


Face to Faith 


The belief in belonging 


Jonathan Sacks 

C OMMUNITY has be- 
come a key word of mod- 
ern politics, invoked by 
figures on left and right as they 
search fora renewal of civil 
society. In his new book Trust, 
Francis Fukuyama points out 
that the health of an economy, 
let alone a society, depends on 
more than the competitive 
striving of individuals. It 
requires habits of reciprocity, 
moral obligation and the sus- 
taining oflong-term relation- 
ships, all of which grow most 
naturally in the environment 
of strong families and commu- 
nities. Liberal individualism, 
by undermining such in- 
stitutions. risks Its own 
destruction. 

The problem is: where do 
we find community? The old 
bonds of family, locality and 
tradition have been weak- 
ened. Lifelong associations 
that brought people together 


with a shared sense of belong- 
ing seem to be a thing of the 
past When jobs, marriages, 
homes and lifestyles become 
temporary, where do you find 
the kind (tf permanence that 
community Implies? 

Judaism is classi c ally a reli- 
gion of community. The Heb- 
rew Bible declares that “It is 
not good for man to be alone" 
and much of its law and narra- 
tive is concerned with the con- 
tours of relationship, from the 
nuclear family (Adam and 
Eve), to the extended family 
(Abraham and Sarah's chil- 
dren), to society conceived as 
a conwenant of kinship. God's 
presence is found notin the 
pages cf file Bible, not in mys- 
tical rapture or the privacy of 
the soul, but in the grace and 
justice of the relationships we 
form. As a result Jewish spiri- 
tuality is intensely commu- 
nal. Our most sacred prayers 
cannot be said in private. The 
liturgy is constructed in the 
first person plural- In Juda- 


ism, to 1 'separate yourself 

from the community" is a 
cardinal sin. 

Sustaining a community of 
faith requires a strong institu- 
tional base. Some 2508 years 
ago, Judaism developed the 
synagogue. As its Hebrew 
name , bet knesset implies, this 
was not Just a house of prayer 
but the "home of the commu- 
nity". It was where Jews met 
to study together and engage 
in pastoral and charitable 
activities which supported 
individuals at times of per- 
sonal crisis. The synagogue 
wad a school, adult education 
centre, welfare agency and 
venue for hospitality. 

It worked, and the evidence 
is that Itstilldoes. Our most 
recent researches into Anglo- 
Jewish attitudes tell us that 
Jews are stronger on belong- 
ing than believing. They do 

not necessarilysubseribe to 
all the tenets of traditional 
faith but they have a strong 

desire to be part of the commu- 


nity. They continue to join 
synagogues. Unexpectedly, 
whether in the outer suburbs 
or in inner cities, synagogue 
life is undergoing a renais- 
sance. It is one of the few 
places where different genera- 
tions and social groups can 
meet and form enduring 
bonds of shared commitment. 
It sanctifies the act of friend- 
ship and transforms it into a 
religious duty. 

The Jewish experience is an 
important one. because it runs 
counter to many widely-held 

assumptions about religion 
and community. Jews are not 
more religious in their atti- 
tudes than others. Surveys 
regularly show them to be 
somewhat more secular than 
Christians or Muslims. Nor do 
they have any of the attributes 
that we associate with trad- 
itional village-like commu- 
nities. Jews tend to be highly 
mobile, geographicallyand 
occupationally, and they have 
always valued individuality. 
The synagogue defies con- 
ventional wisdom about 
what makes or unmakes 
community. 

Its strength, 1 believe, is that 
it is so compeUingly a place 
where public goods reign 
supreme over private ones. 


The American political com- 
mentator Mickey Kaus made a 
distinction between what he 
called money liberalism and 
civic liberalism. Money lib- 
eralism sees equality in terms 
of the redistribution of in- 
come. Civic Liberalism sees it 
in terms of the multiplying of 
contexts in which money does 
not count. The religious 
community, where people of 
all ages and incomes meet 
and celebrate what they 
hold in common. Is what has 


Doonesbury 


given the synagogue renewed 
vigour. 

I believe there is a range of 
social problems that can be 
solved neither by the state nor 
the individual The former is 
too large and impersonal the 
latter too small and vul- 
nerable. Communities are 
where we learn the ha bits of 
duty and reciprocity, where 
we are Judged by what we give 
rather by what we own and 
where our relationships take 
on resonance and depth. They 


are where civil society is 
bom. The communitarian 
case has been powerfully ar- 
gued in recent years but Its 
weakness has been practical. 
How do you create communi- 
ties when they appear to be 
disintegrating? It is here that 
our faith traditions are a pow- 
erful resource. The Jewish ex- 
perience Is that you can 
rebuild communities. 

A religious community is 
one where what counts are the 
goods we hold in common: 
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friendship, obligation, collec- 
tive beatitude, the things we 
only own by sharing. It is tliat 
social dimension of the faith 
experience which we need to 
recover. Religion is not only a 
matter of believing. It is a mat- 
ter cf belonging as well 


Jonathan Sacks Is Chief Rabbi 
of the United Hebrew Con- 
gregations of the Common- 
wealth. His book Community Of 
Faith is published by Peter 
Halban this week 


BY GARRY TRUDEAU 
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A spoonful of sugar helps ISavers must pay 


mjL . . ^ the price to 

**"OriQ 3 Q© rates GO down help borrowers 


Lenders come up 
with sweetener 
for home-buyers 


Teresa Hunter 


Cliff Jones 


T HE Woolwich Build- 
ing Society, Nat West 
and Barclays have 
hvr(wll Joined other lenders 

a mortgage rates in 

to drum up 
business. Tliey have cut their 
standard variable rate bya 
of a per rentage point 
to / .W per cent. These latest 
cuts put home loan rates at 
their lowest level in almost 25 
years. 

. lenders responded swiftly 
to the lead set by the Halifex, 
which cut its standard mort- 
gage rate on Wednesday to 7 74 

per cent from 7i» per cent ’ 

rhe race to cut rates is remi- 
niscent of September's cuts 
started by Abbey National's 
drop to 7.99 per cent. 

This time, Abbey responded 
by reducing its tiered rates to 
an average 7.74 per cent and 
Nationwide responded min- 
utes later with a larger cut of 
0.3 percentage points to 7.65 
per cent while National & 
Provincial reduced its rates to 
7.79. 

Other building societies 
which emulated the Halifax 
cut to 7.74 per cent were the 
Bradford & Bingley, Bristol & 
West Alliance & Leicester. 
Norwich &Peterborough. Bri- 
tannia and Coventry. 

Northern Rock raised the 
stakes with a cut of almost half 
a per cent to 7.59. which was 
matched by Yorkshire Build- 
ing Society yesterday. | 

The new rates will apply to 
new borrowers from Monday 
and existing borrowers will 
benefit from the changes in 
either January or February. 
Some customers who have ar- 
ranged their mortgages on an 
annual review basis, where 
the payment is adjusted every 
year, will not benefit from the 
changes until the date estab- 
lished by their society. 

For once, the changes will 
mean savings for existing cus- 
tomers who cannot take ad- 
vantage of the plethora of 
special deals on offer to new 
borrowers. Northern Rock 
borrowers who have been cus- 
tomers for more than seven 
years will benefit from the so- 
ciety's loyalty bonus when 
they qualify for an additional 


discount, which will bring the 
ra te to 7.34 per cent. 

Other lenders who have yet 
to move said they were 
" reviewing their rates”, but 
are all expected to make a cut 
soon. 

This latest action from lend- 
ers is the second time this year 
that they have dropped mort- 
gage rates without being 
prompted by a base rate cut, 
putting pressure on the Chan- 
cellor to cut base rates, which 
last fell a year ago. 

The move is seen as an 
effort to boost the housing 
market after the Chancellor's 
failure to announce measures 
to kick-start the market 
House prices, which more 
than doubled in the property 
boom years between 1985 and 
1990, when an En glishman 's 
home became not so much his 
castle as his bank account, 
have since fallen by as much 
as much as 40 per cent in real 
terms. 

Consequently, an increas- 
ing number of borrowers who 
bought their homes during 
the boom years now find their 
properties are worth less than 
they took out to purchase the 
property. The number of 
home-owners trapped by nega- 
tive equity has begun to rise 
again, with some analysts put- 
ting the total as high as 1.3 
million. 

Repossessions have also 
started to rise again, with 
lenders taking possession of 
1,000 homes a week. 

October's mortgage lending 
figures published by the .. 
Building Societies Associa- 
tion showed net mortgage ad- 
vances sink to their lowest 
level for 15 yearsat £295 mfl- 



S AVERS will have to 
foot the bill for the 
Government's refusal 
to help home-owners in the 
Budget through even lower 
interest rates than the deri- 
sory ones already on offer. 

Banks and building soci- 
eties have indicated that 
savings rates will fall, 
probably by around 0.25 
per cent, to match the drop 
in lending interest. Lower 
mortgage repayments will 
not come into effect for ex- 
isting borrowers until Jan- 
uary — but savings rates 
may well fall before then. 

Yet the Bndget was not 
all bad news for savers. The 
Chancellor announced that 
basic rate taxpayers will 
pay less tax on their sav- 
ings — boosting net returns 
by 5 per cent. 

From April, only 20 per 
cent in tax will be deducted 
when calculating the net 
return — Instead of 25 per 
cent — although higher 
rate taxpayers will still 
have to pay the full 40 per 
cent. 

In lowering the tax 
charge the Chancellor is, in 
many ways, reverting to 
the pre-independent tax- 
ation days when all savings 
were subject to the compos- 
ite rate tax, which was al- 
ways set a few per cent 
lower than the basic rate of 
tax. However, this disap- 
peared when non-taxpay- 
ers became able to receive 
their savings gross. 

But until April, savers 
must reconcile themselves 
to seeingtheir money earn 
net rates as low as 3.5 per 
cent on around £1.000 and 
4.5 per cent on £10,000. 

Elsewhere, hundreds of 
thousands of employees 


could gain from the Gov- 
ernment's changes to save- 

as-you-earn share schemes, 
which make them more 
flexible and increasingly 
attractive. 

The Chancellor reduced 
from £10 to £5 the minimum 
eligible monthly contribu- 
tion, and introduced new 
three-year contracts in ad- 
dition to those currently 
running over five and 
seven years. 

Many large companies 
offer share-save schemes, 
which allow employees to 
save tax-free over a set 
period and then buy shares, 
usually at a discount. 

Kingfisher, which oper- 
ates share save for the em- 
ployees of its Woolworths, 
B&Q. Comet and Superdrug 
stores, said it welcomes the 
relaxation in the rules and 
would study the details 
carefully to see whether it 
could offer new deals to its 
employees. 

Kingfisher allows fall 
and part-time employees to 
join the scheme after they 
have worked for the com- 
pany for one year. But with 
only 9,500 takers out of an 
eligible 40,000 staff, the 
scheme has not been as 
widely supported as it 
might have been. 

Pensioners also stand to 
benefit from changes in the 
new Pensions Act. through 
increased payments, al- 
though they must wait 
until April 1997. 

Pensions researchers the 
Eclipse Gronphas warned 
that 40 per cent of pension 
schemes would need to 
change the way they oper- 
ate in order to meet the 
act's requirement that 
company pensions must be 
increased by inflation, or 5 
per cent, whichever is the 
lesser. 


and new buyers. It predicted a 
recovery in the late 1990s with 
prices rising by 6 per cent in 
1997and as- much as 9per cent 
in 1998. 

Monthly house price figures 
published yesterday by the 
Nation wide showed a small 


The housing market is not yet out of 
the woods of recession, but there 
are some positive signs. We are now 
in a period of fragile equilibrium* 


lion — half the level ofthe 
previous month. 

However, new forecasts 
from housing analyst UBS are 
uncharacteristically optimis- 
tic. with predictions of a slow, 
but steady recovery in prices 



Find out why 
pension plans are 
not all the same. 


Perhaps you think that all pension plans are the sane. If 
vou do. then you would be making a big intake. Here are 
'some of the reasons why you should consider an Equitable 
Pension Plan. 


The Equitable Lms: 

. Pays no commission to tMtd parties for the 
^troduction of new business. 


rise of 1.5 per cent in Novem- 
ber, though prices are still 2.2 
per cent down on a year ago. 
While the Nationwide warned 
that monthly figures should 
be treated with caution, the 
society nonetheless believes 
that prices are now showing a 
slightly firmer trend. 

At thesame time, mortgage 


lending figures published by 
the Bank of England yesterday 
showed a modest increase in 
the number of loan approvals 1 
given by all mortgage lenders, 
totalling £4.8 billion in Octo- 
ber, up from £4.4 billion in 
September and £4-6 billion a 
year ago. 

Commenting on the latest 
figures Adrian Coles, Direc- 
tor-General of the Council of 
Mortgage Lenders, said: "The 
housing market is not yet out 
of the woods of recession, but 
there are some positive 
signs.” 

He added that “while lend- 
ers are cautious of welcoming 
what could be another “false 
dawn' the approval figures 
seem to indicate that the hous- 
ing market’s low point oc- 
curred in the summer and 
that we are now in a period of 
fragile equilibrium.” 
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I Margaret Hughes 


I What you save each month I 
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Cowl Repayment 


Hafltax 

(and others*) 


ftM* ZSOO C Decrease C £ Decrease 

7.74% 30 206.45 4.07 164.48 5.32 

40 276.34 5.71 228.98 7.41 

60 429.02 9.03 357.98 11.57 

100 734.37 15.67 615.98. 19.91 


Abbey National 7.79% 30 207.26 

7.79% 40 283.93 

7.74% 60 435.47 

7.69% 100 737.71 
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over 1, 2, 3, 5, 7 &> 10 
years and since launch. 


Nationwide 


7.65% 30 205.00 

40 277.35 

60 427.21 
100 729.38 
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Nortfiarn Rock 7.59% 30 204.10 

40 276.00 

60 425.10 

100 725.1D 


Tax-free 


Yorkshire B/S 7.59% 30 204.04 

40 276.01 

60 425.10 

100 725.63 


* The Halits* rata Is malchaa by Woolwich. Bradford i Bingley. Coventry. Alliance A 
Lwcester. Norwich A Potarborougb, Bristol A West National A Provincial. KsIWest, 
Barclays. 
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NO INITIAL CHARGE 

NO WITHDRAWAL 
FEE AFTER 5 YEARS 


PEP 


M&G how offers you a choice of 3 unit trust funds 
available through The M&G PEP with no initial charge 
and no withdrawal fee after 5 years. 

• The new M&G Corporate Bond PEP Rmd 

• The M&G Managed Income PEP Fund 

• The M&G Managed Growth PEP Fund 
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THE M&G PEP 


1% DISCOUNT EXTENDED UNTIL 31ST JANUARY 1996 


■ AAA rated Unit Trust by Fund . Research 
Limited 


tired To: Client Services. GT Unit Managers Ltd. Alban Gate, 

125 London Wall. Loudon EC2Y 5 AS. Please send me 
4.44% G ROSS Y1 ELD - significantly above the .details of the following Uiek boxes): 


sector average 


GT Income Fund: D 


GT Income Fund PEP: □ 


■ Annual compound growth rate over five 
years of 17.5% 


Address. 


■ £10,000 invested at launch in September 
1973 would now be worth over £2'50,000 


.Postcode. 


For further information, please contain your 
financial adviser, call GT Clieni Services on 
0800 212274 or complete and return the coupon 
opposite. 
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First monthly dip in activity since 1 992 outweighs reduced trade gap and rise in consumer borrowing Saturday Notebook 

Factory slide spells rate cut 


Richard Thomas 


P RESSURE from the 
City and industry 
lor an immediate 
cut in interest rates 
mounted yesterday 
after r!:e publication of figures 
sho'.vm? the first Tall in fac- 
rnr. activity sine* the end of 
the to »t recession 
According to the latest 
snapshot cif the manufactur- 
ing victor by die Chartered 
Iru-iitl*:* of Purchasing and 
Supply fCIPS/. last month saw 
order "books weakening and 
price Lags being trimmed— 
resulting in the first monthly 
dip in the institute's activity 
index since November 1962. 

Peter Thomson. CIPS direc- 
tor- general, said the survey 
strengthened the case for 


McCarthy stays 
cool despite 
rebuilding of 
group profits 


JOHN McCarthy remains 
cautious on prospects for 
his McCarthy & Slone shel- 
tered housing group after a 
year in which profits recov- 
ered by 96 percent to 
£9.2 million, writes Tony 
May 

This is only the second 
year of profitable trading 
since the recession hit the 
group and Mr McCarthy, 
pictured (left) with Mat- 
thew Thorne, finance direc- 
tor at the new Parklands 
Court development at 
Poole. Dorset, said the em- 
phasis would remain on 
containing costs. 

The first six months of the 
current year were likely to 
reflect the usual “modest" 
level of completions, he 
said. The im pact of the Bud- 
get was. as yet, unclear. 

The group is very depen- 
dent on the second-hand 
housing market and this 
remained subdued. “We do 
not foresee any Increases in 
general house prices, but 
with low stock levels of ex- 
isting specialist retirement 
homes and our leading posi- 
tion in the supply of these 
homes wo remain confident 
we can maintain our mar- 
gins and increase our vol- 
umes.” Mr McCarthy said. 

PHOTOGRAPH E HAMILTON WEST 


cheaper Joans to kick-start the 
economy. “These results are a 
further nudge towards lower 
interest rates- Our research 
, indicates that the threat of in- 
I fiation— cited by the Bank of 
England as a reason for not 
cutting — is even less than it 
was." 

Firms reported the first 
drop in price tags on materials 
and equ ipment for two years, 
reflecting a drop in world com- 
modity prices. Supply bottle- 
necks — often a precursor to 
higher prices —also eased in 
November, as manufacturers 
coped easily with emptier 
order books. 

City economists agreed that 
the CIPS evidence of slower 
grout h combined with sub- 
dued inflationary pressures 
make a cut in the cost of bor- 
rowing almost inevitable 




Factory blues 


A figure abow 50 indicates growth, below 50 signals decline compared to 
previous month. 
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when the Chancellor, Ken- - 
neth Clarke, meets the Bank of 
England governor, Eddie 
George, on December 13 . 


Simon Briscoe, an econo- 
mist at Nlkko Europe, said 
last night: "As the number of 
indicators threatening reces- 


sion increases, the chances of 
a rate cut grow.” He 3dded 
that the Financial markets had 
already discounted a pre- 
Christmas reduction of at 
least Q.5percentage points in 
rates from the current level of 
6.75 per cent 
Mr Briscoe also said the 
Treasury’s forecast for 3 per 
cent growth next year seemed 
too optimistic. 

The gloomy CEPS survey 
casta shadow over buoyant 
trade figures published yes- 
terday by the Central Statisti- 
cal Office. These showed the 
gap between UK exports and 
imports standing at £972 mil- 
lion in September, down from 
£1.258 million in August 
Most of the improvement 
came from strong exports to 
countries outside the Euro- 
pean Union — details have al- 


ready been published. There 
was some evidence of a pick- 
up in consumer confidence, 
and two faint raj's ofbope for 
the housing market Accord- 
ing to data released by the 
Bank oFEnglandL consumer 

borrowing jumped to a season- 
ally adjusted £872 million in 
October, up from 
£640 million in September. 

Economists said the strong 
figures were surprising given 
sluggish retail sales, and prob- 
ably reflected borrowing to 
fund everyday spending. 

The Bank ofEnglacd also 
reported £4.8 billion worth erf 
mortgage approvals in Octo- 
ber. compared to £4.4 billion 
the previous month. Mean- 
while, the Nationwide house 
price index showed a 1 .5 per 
cent increase in property val- 
ues last month. 
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Chunnel link choice delayed 


There are only two bidders for the rail project 
and ministers might ask them to combine. 
KEITH HARPER and SIMON BEAVIS report 


A pproval for the 
£3 billion rail link be- 
tween London and the 
Channel Tunnel has been de- 
layed until early next year 
while the Government decides 
if tile two final bidders, in the 
race for one of the most expen- 
sive rail projects in the world, 
should share the spoils. 

Talks a re holding up the an- 
nouncement. wh icn was due 
on December 15. until Janu- 
ary. although the deal may be 
delayed still further if the 
Government feels it has not 
secured the best arrangement 
Ministers are still hard at 
work attempting to ensure 
that the handover takes place 
by next April, so that the pro- 
ject is well in hand before the 
general election. 

The Government is ex- 
pected to contribute at least 
£2 billion towards the 86-mile 


link, making the overall cost 
of the project more than 
£30 million a mile. 

Part of the reason for the 
delay is said by sources to be 
the result of intense negotia- 
tions between the Govern- 
ment and the bidders on the 
levels of risk the private sector 
should shoulder. 

The project — the biggest 
under its troubled private fi- 
nance initiative (PFT) — is 
vital to the Government which 
used the Budget this week to 
relaunch the PFL 

The first of the two remain- 
ing bidders is London and 
Continental, a consortium in- 
cluding Virgin, National Ex- 
press, Warburgs and Arup, 
the exms uiting engineers, and 
chaired by Sir Derek Hornby, 
a former British Rail board 
member. Its rival is Eurorail 
which includes Trafal gar 


House. NatWest, and See- 
board. It is led by Sir Robin 
Biggan. chairman of BICC, the 
cables and construction 
group. 

City sources last night sug- 
gested that there were good 
arguments for bringing 
together the two groups to 
pool their expertise. The Eur- 
orail bid was dominated by 
partners with considerable 
experience of moving people, 
while the strength of the Lon- 
don and Continental group lay 
in construction. 

The sources confirmed that 
this idea was being seriously 
discussed, although there 
were a number of practical dif- 
ficulties wh ich would have to 
be overcome. Both the bidders 
have carried out extensive 
preparatory work, so one of 
the most obv ious problems is 
how much the consortiums 
would be compensated if the 
biib were merged. 

But the compromise has 
certain political attractions. 
With so much public money at 
stake, the Government would 
be able to present it as the 


very best grouping, bringing 
together a va r iety of different 
skills. 

Meanwhile, a decision on 
whether an American com- 
pany will run the Royal Train 
and the Royal Mail's delivery 
service is likely to be con- 
firmed next week, along with 
the sell-off of three smaller BR 
enterprises, together with 
1.000 staff. They are all ex- 
pected to be transferred by the 
end of the year. 

It emerged yesterday that 
Wisconsin Central Transpor- 
tation Corporation, which 
runs New Zealand Railways, 
has no union contracts, al- 
though it has been the subject 
of two union organising 
drives since it started its 
operations. 

Its president, Edward Burk- 
hardt, pays his staff monthly. 
He said yesterday: "There are 
no craft barriers or restric- 
tions on productivity. We give 
preference to hiring employ- 
ees of the selling rail-road, but 
employees come to work for 
WC under radically d ifferent 
conditions." 


Trachtenberg ‘not part of 
late tycoon’s inner circle’ 


Maxwell trial 


lan King 


L ARRY Trachtenberg, fi- 
nancial adviser to Robert 
Maxwell, was not part of the 
late tycoon's "inner circle", 
but was merely a "trusted 
lieutenant”, an Old Bailey 

Court heard yesterday. 

Michael Hill. MrTrachten- 
berg’s QC, told thecourt that 
his client had been a "valued 
employee" of Mr Maxwell a 
“systems man and 
administrator". 

Larry Trachtenberg, along 
with Kevin and Ian Maxwell 
denies a charge of conspiring 
to defraud Maxwell pension 
funds by dishonestly using 
£22 million of shares in Israeli 
pharmaceuticals group Teva 
as security for loans, while 
Kevin Maxwell alone faces a 
similar charge. 

Mr Trachtenberg claims 
that he thought the Teva 
shares belonged to Robert 
Maxwel l Group ( RMG ). and at 
no time believed they be- 
longed to the pension fund 
trustees 

Mr Hill said Mr Trachten- 
berg could not have "lent him- 


self knowingly" to a conspir- 
acy to defraud, since his “fin- 
gerprints were all over the 
transfer” and “fraudsters do 
not want to get caught”. 

He said that the prosecution 
had sought to bring Mr Trach- 
tenberg’s name Into the evi- 
dence. at every opportun ity . in 
order to show he had been a 
central figure in the news- 
paper publisher's sprawling 
business empire. 

He went on: “The party line 
would go something along the 
lines of 'his [Trachtenberg's] 
level of income shows he was 
very high in the Maxwell es- 
tablishment", or perhaps ‘look 
at what he had to lose if the 
empire fell, so he would be pre- 
pared to defraud the pension 
funds to save his own 
position'.” 

The prosecution, Mr Hill 
said, had marie a drive to paint 
Larry Trachtenberg as one of 
Robert Maxwell’s "inner cir- 
cle”, but the reality was that 
he had not even become a di- 
rector of RMG the tycoon's 
private business empire, until 
November 13. 1991 — a week 
after the magnate’s body was 
found at sea. He added: “it 
does not smack of ' inner cir- 
cle'. does it?” 

The case continues. 


Cheating brokers risk jail terms 
as US authorities get tougher 


Mark Tran in New York 


R OGUE brokers received a 
stem warning yesterday 
from the US Justice Depart- 
ment. as it announced crimi- 
nal indictments against 11 in- 
vestment advisers accused of 
swindling their customers. 

It is the first time that the 
Justice Department has de- 
cided to pursue criminal 
charges against delinquent 
brokers fired from their firms 
for fleecing their clients. The 
action goes much further than 
moves by the Personal Invest- 
ment Authority to stamp out 
the questionable sale of per- 
sonal pension plans to thou- 
sands in Britain. 

The brokers were charged 
with siphon ing money from 
their clients’ accounts, selling 
non-existent securities, forg- 
ing cheques and seeking to 
rover up by issuing fictitious 
customer accounts. 

The indictments were a cul- 
m inntion of a nine-month in- 
vest igat ion conducted jointly 
by the Justice Department the 
FBI and the fraud unit of the 
Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission The SEC chairman. 
Arthur Levitt, said: "The mes- 
sage here is simple: the penal- 


ty for swind ling for Ameri- 
cans is severe. Those who do 
so will not just be barred as 
brokers, they will be prose- 
cuted as criminals.” 

In one case, a financial con- 
sultant and securities sales- 
man in Florida was accused of 
defrauding 42 people, mostly 
widows and other elderly 
women, of more than S950.MQ 
(£620.000) by creating counter- 
feit and sham balance state- 
ments. In another case, a bro- 
ker was charged with 
collecting more than Si .5 mil- 
lion. using counterfeit certifi- 
cates of deposits and gambling 
with the proceeds. 

The crackdown came amid 
growing concern over abuses 
as millions of small investors 
plunge into the market espe- 
cially through mutual funds. 

A rampant bull market has 
acted as a strong magnet for 
individual investors, who 
sometimes prove irresistible 
to unscrupulous brokers at 
even the most respectable 
firms. Federal officals believe 
that a stronger deterrent, in- 
cluding prison, is needed 
against investor fraud instead 
of just dismissal ora tempo- 
rary han. In nearly all cases, 
tire companies have reim- 
bursed defrauded customers. 


Seal cull protest 
ad angers Tesco 


Lisa Bo eking ham 


T ESCO yesterday lodged 
a complaint with the 
Advertising Standards 
Authority (ASA) over a 
campaign launched by the 
International Fund for Ani- 
mal Welfare which is tar- 
geting the supermarkets 
group in an attempt to stop 
seal culling In Canada. 

The first full-page adver- 
tisement — which claims 
that every tin of Canadian 
salmon sold at Tesco means 
another blow to the seals — 
ran in yesterday's Financial 
'Times. Thousands or 
pounds will be spent by the 
IF AW on similar advertise- 
ments in the weekend press. 

Tesco. whose chairman. 
Sir Ian Maclaurin. sup- 
ported the IFAW’s cam- 
paign against the culling of 
seal cubs in 1984, said the 
advertisements are 
misleading. 

The company said yester- 
day it has contacted the Ca- 
nadian government to pass 
on consumer protest at con- 
tinued seal culling. But a 
spokeswoman, who pointed 
out that the colling of seal 
cubs was now illegal, said 
Tesco could not do any 
more. “We simply cannot 
boycott all the products we 
are asked to.” she said. “It is 
not down to us to make 
moral judgments. We make 


sure products are clearly la- 
belled and customers can 
make their own choices." 

Tesco said it would be 
monitoring sales this week- 
end. although the company 
said it stocked only one size 
tin of Canadian salmon 
which was a very small part 
of its business. A leaflet ex- 
plaining tbe issues will be in 
all Tesco stores today but it 
is clear that the company 
will review its policy if it 
detects “any significant 
signs of customer disatis- 
faction". 

Tbe IF AW denied its ad- 
vertisements — which claim 
not to want to harm the 
Tesco group — were mis- 
leading and claimed that 
supermarkets coaid stock 
Alaskan salmon In an at- 
tempt to put financial pres- 
sure on the Canadian 
salmon fishing industry, 
which is larger than the 
subsidised seal industry. 

The campaign group said 
that it might broaden its ad- 
vertising campaign toother 
supermarkets groups if the 
targeting of Tesco was not 
snccessful. But Tesco had 
been selected because of its 
support in 1984 as well as Its 
size in the market. 

A spokesman tor the ASA 
said no official complaint 
bad yet been received from 
Tesco but the onus is on ad- 
vertisers to prove the truth 
of their promotions. 


Twin attack on Sir Rocco 
boosts predator Granada 


lan King 


ROCCO Forte's cam- 
^)paign to save his hotels 
and catering group from a 
takeover by Granada was 
dented yesterday after leading 
Industry figures attacked his 
running of the company. 

Granada chief executive 
Gerry Robinson, fresh from a 
series of meetings with Scot- 
tish institutions, immediately 
seized on the comments, and 
said they were inline with his 
reasons for the bid. 

The attacks, published in 
the trade paper Caterer & Ho- 
telkeeper, said Forte had 
failed to capitalise on the 
value of his brands, while a 
leading property agent in the 


sector was quoted as saying 
that Sir Rocco had run the 
company “too much like a per- 
sonal fiefdom". 

The most stinging remarks 
came from Peter Taylor, inter- 
nationaJ directorof Copth- 
orne and Millennium hotels, 
tbe Singapore-owned hotel 
chain due to float next year. 

Mr Taylor said: “I think 
Forte is far too big and too 
sleepy a group. It has got some 
brands that are trading well, 
but it has never got its brand- 
ing right." 

In response, sources close to 
Forte said that if its competi- 
tors preferred the prospect of 
Granada miming the com- 
pany. it was obviously com- 
peting with them more effec 
tively than Granada would. 


handling by the Sin- 
gapore authorities of the 
case against Nick Leeson 
the Barings trader, has been 
extremely smart Despite the 
reputation of the Singapore ju 
dietary for dishing out sum- 
mary justice and brutal sen- 
tences, the authorities haw 
shown that when it conies to 
financial fraud they have 
been a great deal more 
effective and thorough than 
their UK rounterparts. 

The high quality of the Sin- 
gapore-appointed inspectors' 
report into Barings, put 
together by Price Waterhouse 
partners in Singapore, has 
been widely recognised. 

The chief executive of one 
leading UK clearing bank de- 
scribed it as a document that 
should be read by every senior 
banker with a derivatives. * 
trading arm to the business. 
The Singapore Commercial 
Affairs Department, working 
together with the prosecutors 
and defence, has demon- 
strated — in the style of the 
Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion in the United States — 
how useful a tool plea-bar gain- 
ing can be in mega-fraud/ in- 
sider trading cases. 

In the biggest case in the US 
in recent years, the prosecu- 
tion and conviction of insider 
trader Ivan Boesky, the co-op- 
eration between investigators 
and Boesky enabled the US au- 
thorities to widen their net 
considerably. It was the deal 
between the SEC and Boesky 
which was eventually to result 
in the prosecution and convic- 
tion of the Guinness four in 
Britain and Michael Milken 
in the US. In the area of finan- 
cial crime, co-operation be- 
tween prosecutors and defen- 
dants can be used with 
devastating effect. 

The contrast with how the 
UK authorities have handled 
the Barings affair could not be 
greater. Each aspect of their 
handling of the Barings deba- 
cle is worthy of farther in- 
quiry. The first mistake was 
the decision to use the Board 
of Banking Supervision 
(B oBS) — with no history of 
forensic investigations — to 
conduct the main UK inquiry'. 


U! 


I NDER the political cir- 
[ c urns lances at the time 
Barings went down, last 
February, it is not surprising 
thatthe Chancellor. Kenneth 
Clarke, opted to allow the 
Board — which is chaired by 
the Governor of the Bank of 
England — to do the business. 
The Government already had 
two huge judicial inquiries — 
the Nolan inquiry into stan- 
dards in public life and the 
Scott probe into the Iraq arms 
affair — banging over its 
head. The last thing that was 
needed was a third investiga- 
tion. which would cause 
waves. 

The BcBS inquiry was al- 
ways intended to be a low-key 
technical affair, making 
recommendations for the 
bank's supervisory structure 
but steering clear of conten- 
tion. As matters turned out 
the BoBS report assisted by a 
team headed by Ian Watt, 
head of the Bank’s Special In- 
vestigation Unit and auditors 
Arthur Andersen, made a 
reasonable fist. It was, how- 
ever. inhibited by time. 

The Government insisted 
on a report before Parliament 
rose for the summer and It 
confirmed the pre-inquiry 


view in the City and inside the 
Bank that Leeson was a rone-' 
gade acting alone. The Bar- 
ings management may have 
been somewhat incompetent 
and less than knowledgeable 
about Leeson's criminal activ- 
ities, but they worked for Bar- 
ings and therefore were unim- 
peachable. The BoBS report 
was less a whitewash, more of 
an undercoat leaving the job 
half done, with no one at a 
senior level inside Barings 
taking responsibility for 
supervisory slips on a monu- 
mental scale. 

It is now widely recognised 
in the global regulatory com- 
munity, by some members of 
the Court of the Bank of Eng- 
land and by people inside the 
Bank too, that the BoBS study, 
despite all its expert recom- 
mendations and analysis, was 
probably a mistake. 

It has done nothing to as- 
suage doubts among critics 
about the Bank as a supervi- 
sor of the banking system; it 
gave the opportunity to the 
sharper-elbowed Singapore 
inspectors to run around the 
Bank by planting the suspi- 
cion. now raised by prosecu- 
tors in open court, that more 
senior officials at Barings, in 
particular Janies Bax the 
regional manager of Barings 
in South Asia (who remains in 
Singapore without a passport) 
and Simon Jones, the regional 
operations manager in South- 
east Asia, were complicit in 
the cover-up. 

There is also the allegation 
in the Singapore inspectors' 
report that Peter Norris, chief 
executive at Barings in Lon- 
don. knew a great deal more 
about Mr Leeson's dealings 
than he has acknowledged. 

T could be argued that the 
BoBS report was considera- 
bly weakened by the refusal 
of the Singapore authorities to 
co-operate with the Bank in- 
quiry. Indeed, in a more trans- 
parently regulated globalised 
trading system it is plainly im- 
portant that supervisors do 
work together to prevent ca- 
lamity and to clean it up after 
it happens. In both the Barings 
case and. more recently, at 
Daiwa bank, where Japanese 
supervisors kept information 
from those in the US. the tri- 
umph of national interests 
and reputation over more 
global considerations has 
been evident. That has been a 
mitigating factor for the 
Bank. 

But it is not just the Bank 
which has failed to grab the 
agenda. The Securities & Fu- 
tures Authority, the regulator 
of Barings securities, has 
been conducting a full-scale 
investigation into the affair. 

But it has been so low-key and 
so dependent on what others 
have come up with, that it has 
seemed slow and invisible in 
com paris ion — although it is 
known to be looking at 
whether certain senior Bar- 
ings officials should be barred 
from holding licences to oper- 
ate in the City again. 

Finally, there is the Serious 
Fraud Office. It has blown hot 
and cold throughout the Bar- 
ings case, first refusing to in- 
terview the trader while he 
was in Frankfurt, then later 
doing so. The position it has 
taken is that it would be the 
prosecutor of last resort 
However, had the SFO been 
willing — like Singapore — to 
deal with Leeson at an earlier 
date, then the full story of any 
cover-up by more senior Bar- 
ings officials might have been 
exposed earlier and prosecu- 
tions brought in Britain. 

Throughout the Barings de- 
bacle it has been as if the City 
policing establishment was 
glad to wash its hands of.the 
affair. That could prove a 
costly misjudgment when it 
comes to shaking up the 
regime for banking and finan- 
cial regulation in Britain. 


Red beans lead footloose 
finance a chilli-hot dance 


Marie MDner 
Deputy Financial Editor 


G old, the dollar. Swiss 
bonds, even the Mexican 
peso — ,r hot money" has 
bought them all over the 
years. The twists of global 
fashion lias seen footloose fi- 
nance switch from the safe to 
the exotic and back again. 

On China's futures mar- 
kets. however, the investment 
vehicle of the moment is the 
humble red bean. In the mar- 
ket jargon, red beans are 
‘hot". Chilli hot. Frantic in- 
vestors are plunging. Since 
the end of October the num- 
ber of contracts — agree- 
ments to purchase beans at a 
set date in the future — has 
multiplied six-fold. 

Crazy? You should have 
seen what they were buying 
before. According to He Kun, 
an analyst in the research de- 
partment at Shanghai Conti- 


nent Futures, the beans mar- 
ker has exploded because in- 
vestors have been pulling out 
of plywood futures. 

Prices have soared. Buying 
a contract for bean delivery 
in February — the iffician- 
dos' choice — rocketed from 
3.600 yuan a tonne to reach a 
peak of 4.155 yuan. The good 
news, is that a "technical cor- 
rection" has brought prices 
back out of the stratosphere. 

The red bean may soon be- 
come a has-been, however. 
Old China financial market 
hands have seen this before. 
The Chinese authorities 
pricked the speculative bub- 
ble in plywood futures by 
slapping on extra costs. "The 
authorities will take some 
measures to restrict further 
hot-money speculation, just 
like they did with the ply- 
wood market," according to 
He Kun. They have already 
clamped down on stock, trea- 
sury bond and rice futures. 
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To the barricades. . . 

.oilmen protest 
(right), while the Paris 

Provide an 

echo of the days of 1968 
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France in paralysis 



Marie Milner 


T HE winter of discon- 
tent has come early to 
France this year. 

Pour hundred mil^a 
of traffic jams have 
radiated from Paris's grid- 
locked roads at rush hours, 
rail services have been halted 
and postal services disrupted. 
So have power supplies in 
some areas. Only the bicycle 
salesmen, hawking their 
wares to hapless commuters, 
are happy. 

For many the battle be- 
tween the French government 
of Alain Juppe and the coun- 
try’s public sector unions over 
plans to cut the social services 
deficit ( the headline dispute), 
to slash the SNCFrail net- 
work, and to deregulate state 
corporations such as France 
Telecom and Electricite de 
France, is seen as a crucial 
test of official determination 
to bring public spending 
under controL 

That in turn is seen as een- - 
tral to French hopes of meet- 
ing the criteria laid down in 


the Maastricht treaty for mon- 
etary union. 

As the disputes have 
dragged on, the initial insouci- 
ance of French financ i a l mar- 
kets has given way to distinct 
nervousness. The French 
stock market's main index, 
the CAC 40, is down almost 100 
points on the week and the 
franc has fallen below 3.46 to 
the German mark, its lowest 
for more than a month. 

'* For every additional day 
that strikes continue, there 
will be a snarl-up effect In ac- 
cumulated freight aodmail 
which will have to be un- 
done,” said a Paris economist 
‘That could double the eco- 
nomic effect of the slowdown 
andhaveamajor impact on 
the fourth quarter." 

Mr Juppd and colleagues 
have been trying to play it 
cc«l, though the prime minis- 
ter may come to regret saying 
that if a demonstration orga- 
nised for December 17 at- 
tracted die target two million, 
he woold have to go. Yester- 
days govemm ent official 
warned that the president; .. . 
Jacques Chirac, could call a 


referendum or an early gen- 
eral election if the labour un- 
rest worsened. 

But some observers believe 
that France’s love affair with 
the strong franc, a central 
strand of economic policy, is a 
bigger threat than the strikes 
to French hopes for monetary 
union. 

Budget cuts are only one 
factor in the deficit reduction 
equation. Healthy economic 
growth and a fall In France's 
stubbornly high unemploy- 
ment rate would help too. The 
French government reckons 

the economy-will deliver — it 
is forecasting growth of 
around 2.8 per cent in 1996. Fi- 
nancial markets are sceptical. 
City economists believe 2 per 
cent or less may be closer. 

The French authorities are 
looking to cut interest rates, 
but because of concern about 
the value of the franc against 
the German mark, are having 
to wait on the Bundesbank. 

But even a sharp fall in rates 
is unlikely to help spur eco- 
nomic gro wth by much. The 
structure of French interest . 
rates is such that a three-point 


reduction in the intervention 
rate is reckoned to add only 0.3 
per cent to gross domestic 
product In the second year 
after the cut 

The limited response of the 
economy to interest rate 
movements is an argument in- 
voked when France raises 
rates to defend the currency, 
though analysts point out that 
it is heard less when rates are 
being lowered. 

Julian Jessop at HSBC Mar- 
kets is among those who be- 
lieves ihR franc fort may be 
France’s stumbling block. “I 
think the currency is fairly 
valued, but it needs to be 
undervalued to offset the im- 
pact of the fiscal tightening-” 

Mr Jessop believes that the 
franc will come under fresh 
speculative attack and points 
a parallel with Britain’s ulti- 
mately unsuccessful attempts 
to defend the pound a gains t 
market pressure in Septem- 
ber 1992. 

The enforced devaluation 
was seen at the time as a mas- 
sive defeat for policymakers. 
“Nowifs known as White 
Wednesday.” 





Seasonal jostlings to tempt Europeans online 


Media and IT titans 
are getting ready 
to do battle for a new 
market. FREDERICK 
STUDEMANN reports 
from Berlin 
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M OST people Win have 
missed ft, but this 
week the battle began , 
for the online heart ofEurope 
with the launch on Tuesday of 
AOL Europa, a joint venture 
between America Online and 
German media group Bertels- ! 
maim. . i 

■ The service, in which 
DM300 million (£140 million) 
has been invested, brings 
together a formidable roster of 
companies. Bertelsmann is 
the world's thlrd-largest 
media company and America ' 
Online, with 4 million sub- 
scribers in the United States, 
is already one of the biggest 
players in the online sector. 

Fending consent from the 
competition authorities, they 


will be joined by Deutsche Te- 
lekom. the German state- 
owned telecoms company, 
which boasts one of the best 
networks in Europe. 

Alongside Bertelsmann, 
whose subsidiaries include 
the broadcaster RTL and pub- 
lisher Gruner and Jahr, whose 
titles will be available online, 
AOL is backed by Springer. 
Germany's biggest newspaper 
group, which originally 
planned to link up with a rival 
service Europe Online but 
switched at the last minute. 

As online services become 
more widespread, analysts be- 
lieve that it is content that will 
decide success. 

Bemd Schiphorst, the head 
of AOL in Germany, says the 


company hopes to havei mil- 
lion subscribers by 2000. “We 
already have over 11,500 sub- 
scribers . . . and are getting 
1.000 calls a week from pro- 
spective customers." 

Steve Case, head of AOL in 
America, says that the Euro- 
pean service. particularly in 
Germany, could match die 
performance of the American 
one. “If we earn $1 billion in 
revenue with 4 million cus- 
tomers there [America], 1 mil- 
lion in Europe should mean 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
at least” he said. 

This may be only half the 
picture. AOL's growth in 
America, where it is growing 
by 800,000 subscribers a 
month, has made it difficult to 


satisfy demand. Customer 
complaints have risen, espe- 
cially as breakdowns due to 
user overload have increased. 

While Mr Case says that the 
average member stays with 
the service for 40 months and 
spends $18 per month, there 
are other figures which sug- 
gest that every third new 
member cancels their sub- 
scription within one year. 

AOL will also be up against 
some powerful competitors. 
CompuServe, the company's 
main rival in the US, has been 
in Europe for several years 
and dropped Its rates in 
September in anticipation of 
the AOL launch. But AOL 
seems more concerned with 
Microsoft Network, the ser- 
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Katarina von WaMersee 
In Bonn 


T HE days of one of Ger- 
many’s best-known com- 
panies, AEG, appeared 

numbered this week after a 
decision by Daimler-Benz to 
seU off two of the largest div- 
isions of the unprofitable elec- 
tronics fi rm it once rescued 

from bankruptcy. 

Although to line with the 
cost-cutting strategy ofDaim- 
ler’s recently appointed chair- 
man, Jflrgen Schrempp, the , 

move was a blow to Daimler s 

image as an integrated techno- 
logical concern nurtured by 

Mr Schrempp’s predecessor 

Edzard Reuter. 

GEG Alsthom, the French 
group Schneider and the 
Anglo-Gennan investment 
company CWB are believed to 
be interested in buying parts 

ofAEG from Daimler. 

GEC Alsthom is reported to 


Eurocoti 


be the&vourite to acquire the 
energy division which will be 
up for sale next year along 
with the industrial automa- 
tion activities such as power 
transmission and plant 
technology.' 

The unprofitable divisions, 
which will be hived off into 
separate legal entities from 
January 1, account for about 
one third of AEG’s sales, with 
a combined turnover of 
DM8.5 billion (£1.6 billion). 

AEG’s works council 
which has condemned the 
plarw and called an emer- 
gency meeting for Tuesday, 
fears that 10,000 jobs — equal 
to about 20 per cent of the 
workforce — could be under 

threat if toe stiteff goes 
ahead. The management says 
the figure is tooTiigh. 

BarlFeuerstein, head of 
Daimler’s works council 
accused the company of mis- 
leading the workers by claim- 
ing under its previous chair- 


man that AEG's industrial 
automation and energy div- 
isions could remain 
competitive. - 

“It can’t be justified that 
fhay rihang wH tVwh- wlwria in so 
short a time,” he said. 

The new chairman, who . 
only succeeded Mr Reuter last 
June, has made it clear that 
his priority is to slash the 
costs of Daimler’s transforma- 
tion and pull the company 
back into the red. Daimler will 
make its first loss this year 
since 1945. 

The only AEG units ear- 
marked fbr retention include a 
51 per cent stake in the micro- 
electronics firm Temic, the 
rail joint venture with the 
$wiss-Swedish group ABB 
Asea Brown Boveri and the 
MTU diesel engine and Elec- 
trocom postal automation 
divisions. 

Because these units practi- 
cally operate as separate 
businesses, there are sugges- 


tions of restructuring them as 
part of a holding company, 
with AEG’s headquarters on 
the banks of the river Main in 
Frankfurt becoming obsolete 
and closing down. An extraor- 
dinary shareholders' meeting 
would be necessary to approve 
changes in structure. 

Another alternative is to in- 
tegrate the AEG leftovers into 
an existing division of Palm- 
ler, AEG’s chairman Ernst 
Georg Stoeckl would either 
stay on Daimler's manage- 
ment board in charge of for- 
mer AEG activities or move to 
Mercedes-Benz. 

Once a titan of German in- 
dustry, AEG fell on hard times 
in the early 1980s and was res- 
cued by Daimler, which 
poured money into the com- 
pany but ultimately failed to 
make it profitable. AEG is ex- 
pected to increase its losses 
this year with its net deficit 
reported to total about DM1.3 
billion. 
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vice launched by the software 
company in August 
Microsoft Network, which 
is being marketed to conjunc- 
tion with its Windows 95 soft- 
ware, already has over half-a- 
m 111 ion members and AOL 
say s it has targeted it as its 
main rival 
In recognition of this. 
Europe Online a n nounced last 
month that lt was ditching 
plans to develop its own net- 
work and instead will be 
launching itself straight on to 
the World Wide Web. Gerry 
Roest head of EOL in the UK, 
says this gives the company 
“enormous flexibility” as it 
will be able to convert content 
for online use much more 
quickly. 


Update 


□ Coca-Cola announced 
this week that it was 
doubling its investment in 
Russia to $600 million 
(£325 million) by increas- 
ing its bottling capacity and 
building a newplant in St 
Petersburg. Meanwhile, the 
US group was reported to 
have withdrawnJts Swedish 
franchise from the brewery 
group Pripps whiqh has 
been Coca-Cola’s exclusive 
distributor there for 42 
years. 

□ France is planning to sell 
up to 49 per cent of France 
Telecom late next year as part 
of its efforts to dear regula- 
tory concerns about its link- 
up with Deutsche Telekom 
and the US group Sprint The 
flrst tranche of shares in Ita- 
ly's state-owned electricity 
company, Enel, will goon the 
market next spying. 

□ Workers at Olivetti went 
on strike yesterday to pro- 
test against restructuring 
plans by Italy’s computer 
and Information services 
group that can for 5,000 job 
losses worldwide. About 
4,000 strikersmarched out- 
side the company head- 
quarters in iYrea/northern 
Italy. 

□ Pilots of Spain’s state- 
owned airline Iberia yester- 
day called off four days of . 
strikes after the company 
agreed to restart negotiations. 

□ Croatian Privatisation 
Fund is to sell Its 44 per cent 
stake in automation and . 
control engineering com- 
pany ATM to Germany’s 
Siemens for DM9.3 million. 

European Business is 
edited by Mark MHnsr 


David Henefca 

Westminster Correspondent 

B ritain is hoping for a 
boost from the Euro- 
pean Commission at the 
Madrid summit this month for 
its plans to extend deregula- 
tion to Europe. 

Roger Freeman. Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, be- 
lieves he has caught the busi- 
ness mood and persuaded the 
Commission to start simplify- 
ing controversial direc- 
tives, with regulations on 
company takeovers high on 
his agenda. 

Mr Freeman —the cub to 

Michael Hesel tine's Lion King 
— has painstakingly wooed 
European colleagues with a 
series of low-key visits to capi- 
tals from Bonn to Helsinki. 

His latest move involved 
persuading the Italians, who 
will take over the presidency 
from January 1, to hold an in- 
formal summit in the new 
year on deregulation and sim- 
plification. 

Mr Freeman has listed eight 
directives which he wants 
withdrawn or modified. By far 
the most significant is his plan 
to stop the harmonisation of 
company law on takeovers. 

Mr Freeman argues that the 
13th company law directive 
threatens Britain's non-statu- 
tory system of legislation 
through the Takeover Panel. 


Supporters say the the British 
system brings speed and flexi- 
bility and avoids expensive 
courtroom battles. 

The European system is 
quite different — relying: par- 
ticularly in Germany, on a 
more formal legal system, 
with various family interests 
able to safeguard their rights 
through non- voting shares. 

A Cabinet Office brief says: 
"It would increase the scope 
for tactical litigation — litiga- 
tion designed purely to halt a 
bid. thereby causing it to lapse 
— which is at present virtu- 
ally unknown in the UK” 

Mr Freeman’s position is 
that the directive would do 
nothing to remove barriers to 
take-overs and therefore be of 
little use to business. Further- 
more, the principles en- 
shrined in a framework docu- 
ment would have little effect 

The takeover directive will 
probably be the test case for 
whether Mr Freeman has any 
success. The other directives, 
including two covering the 
building orbuses and coaches, 
can probably be sorted out to 
bargaining at internal market 
meetings in Brussels. 

One, on lifting the prescrip- 
tive side of health regulations 
governing visual display 
units — including the require- 
ment for employers to pay for 
eye tests for staff — is much 
less likely to be accepted by 
Britain's European partners. 


Employers resist move to 
put jobs at heart of talks 


SewnasMBne 

T ENSIONS are growing be- 
tween the European 
Union’s employers and trade , 
unions, as well as between 
member states, over the pres- 
sure to put unemployment at 
the heart of next year's negoti- 
ations for a new EU treaty . 

The differences are likely to 
bubble over at this month’s 
EU heads of government sum- 
mit in Madrid, which the 
Spanish prime minister, 
Felipe Gonzalez, promised the 
European Trade Union Con- 
federation last month would 
adopt a new jobs package. 

He also called for EU-wide ■■ 
employment policies to be 
enshrined in the new treat/. 
“But we can’t guarantee that 
wil l be t he? case, "he warned 
the ETUC, which has become 
Increasingly '-otv- -tv"* he 

1 18 mi 1 ”'' 

totaL i lu. . e v. ui (k* strong 
resistance to adopting an em- 
ployment programme. ' ' 

Such talk is pushing the 
traditionally integrationist 
ETUC — - which, along with 
the employers' organisation 
Unice, Ls one of the Em’s two 
official “social partners" — 
into speculation that it might 
oppose a new treaty, unless 


genuine employment commit- 
ments are at its heart. 

Emilio Gabaglio, the 
ETUC's general secretary, 
said: “There is a crisis of cred- 
ibility in European integra- 
tion. Governments cannot 
take trade union support for 
granted. They must address 
the problems that ordinary 
people feel are important and 
unemployment lsthe biggest 
problem in Europe today. 

"Everywhere there trill be 
referenda and so governments 
will have a lot of problems 
convincing people to ratify a 
new treaty. It simply won't be 
done without a signflcant step 
forward on employment 
rights." 

Unice 's director general 
Zygmund Tyszkiewicz, said 
that there were already plenty 
of references to employment 
in the treaty. 

The organisation's main 
concern is the call by the 
Swed ish government for a 
new employment chapter link- 
ing progress on the conver- 
gence criteria for European 
monetary union with pro- 
gress on cutting Europe's dole 
queues. 

That, Mr Tyszkiewicz ar- 
gued. would mean dilution of 
the tough strictures on infla- 
tion, debt and borrowing. 
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They brought you Jurassic Park, Nirvana and The Lion King. Then they teamed up. Will Steven Spielberg, David 
Geffen and Jeffrey Katzenberg take a fall? MARK TRAN on the Hollywood script that all Wall Street is watching 
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D reamworks 

has all the exu- 
berauceaud Ide- 
alism of a new 
venture. Visitors 
descend in 

droves to the recently-un- 
veiled Hollywood studio, the 
phones ring incessantly and 
what was once the games 
room is now fee scene erf in- 
tense business lunches. 

Although everyone wears 
short sleeves and jeans, fee 
atmosphere is far from laid- 
back at the adobe-style offices 
of Steven Spielberg that serve 
as its temporary headquar- 
ters. 

Just over a year ago. Mr 
Spielberg, Hollywood's most 
successful director, record 
mogul David Geffen and for- 
mer D isney film impresario 
Jeffrey Katzenberg, an- 
nounced the creation of 
DreamWorks at a press event 
that generated more excite- 
ment than any Oscar cere- 
mony. 

Not since the formation of 
United Artists in 1919 has 
Hollywood semi such a high- 
powered cast go into business 
for itself. 

Expectations are high, al- 
though quite a few people are 
waiting for the mighty three- 
some to fell flat on their feces. 
Actor Tom Hanks summed up 
sentiment on Wall Street and 
Hollywood when he said: *T 
guarantee feat, when their 
first film premieres, everyone 
will say, “Ibis is it?This is 
what these three geniuses 
have come up with?’ Unless it 
immediately enters the pan- 
theon as one of the three high- 
est-grossing films erf all time, 
everybody will ask. what’s fee 
big deal?” 

Still, fee three friends chose 
a propitious moment to form 
DreamWorks. Hollywood’s 
flame hag never burned 
brighter. More than ever. 
America excels in fee manu- 
facture of fantasy and its 
entertainment giants have be- 
come an economic sector as 
important as computers or 
cars. 

As Jack Valenti, head of fee 
Motion Picture Association of 
America, boasted: "We have a 
$4 billion (£2.6 billion) surplus 
in our balance of trade, and 
I don’t know of many other 
I ind us tries that can make that 
I claim." 

Wife American entertain- 
ment companies dominating 
global mass culture, Dream- 
i Works stands to Join this elite 
group and make its founders 
even more successful and 
wealthy. • 

Hollywood's reach should 
become more widespread still 
as delivery systems prolifer- 
ate and converge at the same 
time, with cable, computer, 
telephone line, satellite and 
television jostling to deliver 
its products to all parts of the 
globe. 

Grand claims have been 
made for DreamWorks al- 
ready. One friend and sup- 
porter, Bob Zemeckis, director 
of Forrest Gump, believes 
that, if it succeeds, Dream- 
Works will transform the way 
Hollywood does business. The 


company plans to be a leaner 
alternative to its big competi- 
1 toreat Time Warner- Turner 
Broadcasting and Disney-Cap- 
ital Cities/ ABC. As a new 
company, DreamWorks does 
enjoyfee advantage of being 
small and nimble. 

"When you meet these film 
people at parties, you think 
'terrific’, but after a while you 
realise that a lot of these 
studio executives are mid- 
range development people and 
they are basically bureau- 
crats from some 19th-century 
Russian novel," said one as- 
piring screenwriter in Los An- 
geles. 

“These studios are so large 
and have such an overblown 
base, they are not cost-effi- 
cient” . 

hi keeping with the notion 
feat DreamWorks should be a , 
writer-friendly company (al- 
though all studios say this) a 
career writer has been put in 
charge of the day-ttniay run- 


slice of any profits to one of 
the major studios. 

Having raised some 
$2 billion in funding, Dream- 
Works has now begun making 
deals and appointing person- 
nel Getting fee money was 
easy. Investors from Sam- 
sung, the South Korean con- 
glomerate, to Calpers, the Cal- 
ifornia state employees ’ 
pension fUnd, beat a path to 
the company's door although, 
as it happens, neither put 
money into the venture. 

Among those that did were 
Paul Allen, co-founder of com- 
puter software company Mi- 
crosoft who put in $500 mil- 
lion, and Microsoft itself; 
which invested $50 million. 
The rest came effortlessly: fee 
three friends put in $33.3 mil- 
lion each and structured the 
company so that they get 
67 per cent of the firm’s prof- 
its. They hold 100 per cent of 
the voting stock. 

DreamWorks intends to be a 


The precedent set 


Stars united in 
the Gold Rush 


United Artists set the precedent for stars forming their 
own company. Founded in 1919, UA brought together a 
stellar cast — Charlie Chaplin, DW Griffiths, Mary 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks — at the urging of then 
US treasury secretary William McAdoo. 

Oscar Price, Mr McAdoo's publicity assistant, became 
the first president of UA. Actresses Gloria Swanson and 
Norma Talmadge and producers Samuel Goldwyn and 
Joseph Schenk soon came on board. 

UA became a Hollywood success, producing classics 
like the Mark of Zorro and Charlie Chaplin's Gold Rush. 
When location shooting became the trend, UA — without 
its own studios — was spared the overheads that 
burdened its competitors. 

The company's success proved that artists could go It 
alone, although the founders eventually split up and sold 
theJrshares. The studio changed hands several times 
and was sold to Metro-Goldwy n-Mayer in 1 981 . 

MGM is owned by Credit Lyonnais, the French bank, 
which is trying to whip the studio Into shape before 
having to sell it by 1997. Recent MGM hits include 
GoldenEye. the latest James Bond offering. Duds 
include Tank Girt, 


niagaf the DreamWorks mm 
company. There are eight ex- 
ecutives in fee film team, 
ridiculously few by Hollywood 
standards. None of them holds 
a formal title. 

DreamWorks is parting 
with traditional Hollywood 
practice in other ways. Equity 
will be split with, all employ- 
ees. including secretaries. 
Writers and animators will get 
a share of gross movie reve- 
nue. 

And. In an ambitious move, 
DreamWorks plans to distrib- 
ute its films in the north 
American market, rather than 
handing feat task and a hefty 


fully fledged entertainment 
company, involved in live- 
action features, animated 
films, television production, 
music and multimedia. Mr 
Geffen will run the Dream- 
Works music company. Mr 
Spielberg, who is folding his 
Amblin Films into Dream- 
Works, will be in overall 
charge of the live-action film 
unit and Mr Katzenberg will 
be responsible for animation 
as well as for television. 

The core of fee multimedia 
effort comes from the alliance 
with Microsoft. 

While nothing has come out 
of DreamWorks yet, the com- 


pany is beginning to take 
shape. In animation, Mr Kat- 
zenberg has already started 
work on bis inaugural ani- 
mated film, Prince of Egypt, a 

biblical epic based on fee life 
of Moses. In October, Dream- 
Works executives screened 
fee first seven minutes of the 
film to exuberant reaction 
from the staff. But the project 
has a long way to go. Prince of 
Egypt will not be ready until 
1999. 

Mr Katzenberg has lured 
some former collaborators 
from Disney, like Lion King 
composer Hans Zimm er and 
Pocahontas lyricist Stephen 
Schwartz, but has has yet to 
triggers wholesale defection. 

To forestall an exodus, Dis- 
ney scrambled to renew its an- 
imators' contracts, throwing 
In bonus plans to counter 
DreamWorks’ promise of em- 
ployee profit-sharing. 

Disney underlined Its clout 
in animated films wife the 
recent release of Toy Story. 

The first animated feature cre- 
ated entirely by computers. 
Toy Story is as engaging as it 
is a technical tour deforce. It 
points to fee next generation 
of cartoon movies, and em- 
phasises the challenge Dream- 
Works feces in taking on Dis- 
ney. 

But if cartoons are to be 
made wife computers, Mr Kat- 
zenberg may have no need to 
hire an army of illustrators 
and cartoonists from Disney. 

In the live-action depart- 
ment DreamWorks is off to a 
slow start as the company is 
simply absorbing Mr Spiel- 
berg's already busy Amblin 
Entertainment tinder old . 

commitments, Mr Spielberg’s 
company must still start three 
Amblin productions this year, 
including a sequel to Jurassic 
Park called Lost World. 

While Amblin discharges 
its commitments, new mate- 
rial is being assembled for fee 
DreamWorks slate. 

hi October, the company 
paid more than $1 million to 
make its first book acquisi- 
tion — a Michael Crichton- 
type novel called Neander- 
thal, a storyabout fee 
discovery of a long-lost tribe 
of cave dwellers in a remote 
area of a Russian republic. 
DreamWorks insists it is com- 
mitted to quality rather than 
quantity, which means about 
four or five films a year. 

At the same time. Mr Geffen 
is starting to gather material 
for development for his own 
small slate of films, while run- 
ning the music side of 
DreamWorks. 

In the music department. 

Mr Geffen has assembled a 
team of exiles from other com- 
panies, who have given 
Dream Work s’ music unit in- 
stant credibility. Musical art- 
ists are beginning to come, in- 
cluding George Michael, after 
his bust-up with Sony. Mr Gef- 
fen is expected to try and lure 
Janet Jackson and Warner 
acts such as REM, as their con- 
tracts expire. 

In multimedia, Dream- 
Works has moved quickly, un- 
like its sister studios, to em- 
brace Silicon Valley. Its 


partnership with. Microsoft 
will focus on developing inter- 
active entertainment, particu- 
larly adventure-based games 
and children's stories. 

The joint venture will ex- 
ploit any device the next de- 
cade produces. from comput- 
ers to video game machines to 
new electronic networks to in- 
teractive television. The first 
fruits of the alliance — proba- 
bly computer games — should 
be on the market for Christ- 
mas 1996. 

In television, DreamWorks 
has enlisted the services of 
Gary Goldberg, whose criti- 
cally acclaimed series Brook- 
lyn Bridge was cancelled by 
CBS, and producers Linda 
Bioodworth-Thoraason and 
Harry Thomason creators of 
the hit show Designing 
Women. 

Notwithstanding all the talk 
erf its being a streamlined com- 
i pany, DreamWorks has 
allowed itself one extra va- 


of deals a studio has to make. 
DreamWorks has lined up sev- 
eral These include a 10-year 
arrangement wife the Home 
Box Office cable network, a 
unit of Time Warner, giving 
HBO exclusive movie rights 
to DreamWorks titles. The 
price of each movie will de- 
pend on its success at the box 
office. 

While the pieces are begin- 
ning to fail into place, scepti- 
cism abounds. Barbra Strei- 
sand, Sidney Poitier and Paul 
Newman created First Artists 
Production in 1969. It has van- 
ished. Director Francis Ford 
Coppola almost went bank- 
rupt with his American Zoe- 
trope studio in the 1980s. 

(Won Pictures enjoyed ini- 
tial success until a string of 
bad movies drove it into bank- 
ruptcy'. Savoy Pictures, fee 
I most recent entry is still es- 
tablishing itself. 

True, none had the combi- 
nation of talent of Dream- 


The team for today 


No dinosaurs in 
this little lot 


Steven Spielberg: Hollywood's most successful film 
director created a monster hrt with Jaws, only his second 
film feature. Went on to direct Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind and, most recently, Jurassic Park. 

Jeffrey Katzenberg: Presided over the renaissance of 
animated features at Disney with the Beauty and the 
Beast. Aladdin and the Lion King. Failed to get the 
number two job on the death of president Frank Wells. 

David Geffen: Persuaded Warner Bros to finance his 
record company almost Interest free. His Geffen Film 
Company released several off-beat comedies, including 
Beetlejuice and Lost in America. He sold Geffen Records 
to MCA in 1 990 for 1 0 million shares worth $540 million. 
Eight months later, when MCA was sold to Matsushita for 
$6.1 billion, he cashed in for about $710 million. 

Mo Ostin: In charge of DreamWorks Music. Chief 
executive of Warner Bros Records, until he lost out in Tim 
Warner’s corporate wars to Robert Morgado. Brings 
with him son Michael, former senior vice president, and 
Lany Waronker, former president of Warner Bros. 

Walter Parkesand Laurie MacDonald: Husband-and- 
wife team who worked under Spielberg at Amblin. They 
will run the film business on a day-to-day basis. 


gance. Mr Spielberg is over- 
seeing the construction, at a 
cost of $200 million, of a state- 
of-the-art studio near Playa 
del Rey. 

His partners would have 
preferred to avoid such a big 
outlay upfront, but Mr Spiel- 
berg has his heart set on a 
fully digital studio where 
everyone is linked together to 
a computernetwork. 

The team assembling the 
studio says it will feel comfort- 
able and friendly, designed for 
the creative community, not 
the technical community. 

The picture would not be 
complete without any number 


Works and the three partners 
have enjoyed enormous suc- 
cess. But these days it takes 
more than successful films to 
make a studio profitable. For 
Disney, box office revenue for 
The Lion King will be dwarfed 
by profits from other sources 
— music, consumer merchan- 
dise and video games. 

Other studio heads are, 
however, worried. Robert 
Daly, co-chairman of the dura- 
ble Warner Bros studio, said: 
“They’re starting from 
scratch. So this won’t be some- 
thing you'll see tomorrow. But 
they are a major competitor. 
Absolutely." 
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O FF to the super- 
market this morn- 
ing? Carefta! what . 

you buy, there are an a wflil 
lot of tainted products on 
the shelves. Tainted not just 
with BSE (perhaps) or pesti- 
cide residues, or too much 
fat, but also with the blood 
nf animals and tinmans. 

But there are so many 
boycotts it is difficult to 
keep up. Shell Is easy to 
remember because fee Nige- 
rian killings are still fresh 
; in the minds even of people 
who have forgotten Brent 
Spar. French nuclear test- 
j ing has already slipped out 
I of the headlines, however, 
so it is easy to forget feat we 
! are not supposed to be buy- 
ing French wine, cheese, or 
any thing from across the 
Channel such asBac pens 
and razors, Danone yoghurt 
and even HP sauce, which 
now belongs to the French. 

This week’s cause is fee 
Canadian seal, which is fee 


subject of national news- 
paper adverts from the In- 
ternational Fund for Ani- 
mal Welfare . IF AW has 
picked on Tesco because 
one item in its tinned 
salmon range comes from 
Canada, where they kill 
seals. One answer would be 
to buy fresh salmon, except 
of coarse there are worries 
about pesticide residues in 
fanned salmon. Wher- 
ever you turn there seems to 
be a good reason for not 

buying. 

Also this week, striking 
workers from the Califor- 
nian aggregates business of 
Hanson have been in the UK 
calling for a boycott oflm- 
perial Tobacco cigarettes 
such, as Superitingsand 
Lambert & Butler. An anti- 
angling campaign is also 
b oy cottin g Embassy and 
Benson. & Hedges cigar 
re ties. Perhaps this is the 
week to give np smoking. 

According to Ethical Con- 
sumer magazine, somebody 
somewhere is running a 
boycott against TramiL, Bi- 
! sodol and other products 
I from AmericanHome Prod- 
ucts; Faroese fish; Israeli 
fruit; Turkey (the country) 
and turkeys (the birds). 

Don’t buy your news- 
papers or magazines at fee 
supermarket because they 
are distributed by W H 
Smith or Menzies. which 
are targeted for selling soft 
pom. And don’t pay wife a 


credit card from the big 
four banks, because of their 
role in Third World debt. 

Clearly, there won' t be 
much In the shopping trol- 
leys of people who sub- 
scribe to all these boycotts. 
And they will also be tired 
and hungry after trekking 
round the streets trying to 
find politically correct 
products. 

Equally clearly, few 
people are so concerned 
that they will want to avoid 
all these products, and few 
products or companies are 
sufficiently controversial 
that they will excite enough 
opposition to make a boy- 
cott work. 

But that doesn't have to 
mean boycotts are a waste 
of time. They do two thin&u 
first, put manu f acturers 
and retoilers on alert that 
ethical issues matter; and 
second, allow people to put 
their principles into prac- 
tice. It Is possible to find 
alternatives to almost all 
mainstream commercial 
products, with the excep- 
tion of cat food. 

So people who don't res- 
pond to boycott calls don’t 
care enough. That’s fine, 
people don't ha ve to care 
deeply about every issue. 
But ethical shopping means 
that those who do care can 
do something about it other 
than to the pages of news- 
papers or on conference po- 
diums. 
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Solution No. 7986 

The Penguin Book of Guardian 
Quick Crosswords No. 3 is now 
out, price £3.99 from bookshops 


Across 

1 0f the later Stone Age (9) 
8 Son of Abraham (5) 

0 Underwater operator (7) 

10 On which to hang outdoor 
garments (3.5) 

1 1 Fabric — touched! (4) 

18 Sophisticated (6) 

14 Tumult (6) 

16 Fight (with partner} (4) 

17 Main (road), having 
branches (B) 

19 American carnivore (7) 

20 Wrath (5) 

2lSharpwwr(9) 
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Down 

1 Poison in tobacco (8) 

2 Area viable from shore (6) 

3 Metal (4) 

4 East coast short cut (8.6) 

5 Force or station (12) 

6 "You cant make bricks — 

- M 
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7 Complete freedom of 
action (5.7) 

12 Guardianship (8) 

IS English speaker in Latin 
America (6) 

18 Plant for non- rolling stones 
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